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I HAVE the honor to submit for the information of the Most 


From tho Superintendent of Forests, No S2, dated 5th April 1854, ■with Report 
cm the Southern Foiestsin Pegu and letter from Mr. Ahrou, his Hoad Assistant. 
T'rom ditto No. 3, dated 3id May with drafts of notices Nos 1, 2 and % and 
Prom ditto No. 4. dated 4th M*iy lt>>4, inviting tondeis foi puiftliaso of Timber 
From Commissioner of Pegu to Hupepiitcndeub ol Forests, No 1(>, dated 18 th 
Ma\ IS 1 )!, with a Statement of duties to be levied on Timber and Memorandum 
on the deport of tho Superintendent of Forewts. 

Fioni Supciiutondout of Forests, dited °Ird May 18 r >4, No 14, enclosing draft 
* # of a jmhlie Notice and roused State meat of duties to ho levied on Timber 
Fiom ditto, No 17, dited liidli May JhOl 
From ditto, No. 4 r », dated 1st .July lb'»i, with copy of Rules. 


Noble tho Go¬ 
vernor General 
in Council, the 
correspondence 
and papers not¬ 
ed in tho mar¬ 
gin, relative, to 


the Teak Forests of Pegu, and the method of deriving a revenue from 
them. 


2. In the original instructions with which I was furnished on this 
subject, there occurred the following sentence:— 

“ All the Forests are the property of Government, and .no general 
permission to cut timber therein will he granted to any one. The Super¬ 
intendent of Forests will mark the trees which may be bought and felled. 
He will, for the present, be guided by tbe^ general principles under 
which the Travancore Forests are cut, and replenished by Nurseries. 
The price paid for the unfelled log will bo inclusivo of all duty. The 
Commissioner will hereafter report wlfat amount should be fixed as the 
price per tree." 

After visiting some of the Forests, Dr. McClelland was of opinion, 
that it was impossible, by a plan restricted to the limits of tlurtforests, 
effectually to prevent persons cutting timber without license ; and that 

b 
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the best method of protecting the Forests from waste and ruin was by 
means of a Tariff of duties, which would prohibit all under-sized timber, 

• and render timber liable to inspection, until it was brought to market. 
Agreeing with the Officiating Superintendent in this principle, the 
next point for consideration was the rate of duty to be established. 

3. The rates proposed by the Officiating Superintendent as contained 
in Statement 3, appertded to his Report, dated Prome, the 5th April 1854, 
would have rendered it impossible for any one profitably to have worked 

<- a Forest. This would certainly have protected,, the Forests, but at the 
cost of tire ruin of Rangoon as a timber exporting, and ship-building 
' port. In considering this question, I,- was of opinion, that the rate of 
duty on timber in the Province of Pegu, should not be generally 
higher than that taken at Moulmein. At that place a fixed rate of 
duty per log is taken, according to the river from which the timber is 
brought, namely — 

From the Attaram, . 4 Rupees per log. 

From the Thoungyeen,. 2 12 per do. 

This includes every kind of log and mast piece. 

4. I at first proposed to place separate rates of duty on mast pieces and ' 
ordinary logs, as will be observed on reference to Statement A. appended 
to my Memorandum, dated 15th May 1854, on the report of the Super¬ 
intendent of Forests. Further consideration and discussion, however,, 
convinced me that the practice followed at Moulmein of putting one rate 
all round, on every description of timber (excepting crooks,) was the 
simplest and best plan. I chose, however, the higher rate of (4) 
four Rupees, because the Southern Pegu Forests are nearer to a market 
than those on the Thoungyeen River in the Tenasserim Provinces, and 
the timber of the former will probably be larger than that of the 
latter. 

5. It will be observed, that Dr. McClelland (vide his letter No. 17, 
dated 29th May 1854, para. 3,) is of opinion, that by what he considers 
too low a rate of duty being imposed on timber, people will rush to the 
Forests indiscriminately, cut down the trees, and thus exhaust them. 

I am quite at a loss to know how this can happen if the Forest Depart¬ 
ment 'and Timber Revenue Department, which are both under Dr. 
McClelland do their duty. No trees are allowed to be felled, but those 
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which have been killed by the Forest Department, and which will be 
pointed out by the Officers of the Forest Department to approved pur¬ 
chasers ; while all tinder-sized logs will be confiscated wherever found. 
This will constitute a check upon unlicensed felling of trees in the 
Forests, which, with vigilance in the Forest and Timber Revenue Depart¬ 
ments, will be thoroughly effectual. But even were it not so, I consi¬ 
der the principle of Dr. McClelland’s plan, that namely, ol* preserving 
the Forests by means of rates of duty on timber so high, as to render 
the working of them profitless, or barely remunerative, as being es-« 
sentially wrong; I could not, therefore, in any case recommend its 
adoption. 

6. I finally adopted, subject to the approval of the Most Noble the 
Governor General in Council, the rules for the collection of duty upon 
Teak timber, dated the 6th instant, a copy of which 1 have the honor to 
append. The chief points in them are as follows :—. * 

1st .—Timber under five feet girth, will be confiscated. 

2 nd .—All timber of any length of, and Above five feet girth, to pay 
(for the present,) a duty of four Rupees a log. 

* * 3rd. —Crooks, the produce of branches, (this limitation is meant to 
prevent -small trees being cut for this description of timber) to pay the 
same rates as exist at Moulmein, and which are enumerated. 

4tth .—Foreign Timber coming down the Irrawaddy and Sitang Rivers, 
to pay on the 'Frontier 15 per cent, of the value of the cubic contents to 
be calculated at 14 Rupees a ton. This is the rate as taken on similar 
timber, (under-sized,) at Moulmein. 

7. I trust the arrangements now proposed will meet with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Most Noble the Governor General in Council. 

8. Under existing Notifications, all persons have been prohibited from 
felling timber in the forests without licensd; and as full-sized killed 
timber becomes available for the market, it is proposed hereafter to sell 
the right of cutting it to Contractors^, who alone will have the right of 
entering the Forests fdr that purpose. A minimum rate per tree for each 
Forest having been fixed, tenders for each will be invited, the price being 
hereafter exclusive of duty. 

9. There is one portion of the Forest question, namely, that of re¬ 
newing them by planting, which Dr. McClelland has not entered upon. 
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He has informed me, that he wished for farther .experience before re¬ 
commending any measures to be taken for that purpose. 

T have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) A. P. PHAtRE, 

Commr. of Pegu, and Agent to the Qovr. Genl. 

Peou? Ccmmissioner’s Office, } 

Rangoon, 24 th July 1854. 5 

(Copier) 

No. 82. 

To 

CAPTAIN A. P. PH AY RE, 

Commr. of Pegu, and Qovr. General’s Agent. 
Sir, 

I HAVE the honor, herewith, to submit my report on the 
Southern Forests of Pegu, together with a Statement of the general 
observations of my head Assistant Mr. Abreu on the subject, which I 
prefer submitting with my own Report to retaining as a mere office record; 
as it affords an opportunity of bringing to your notice a young man of 
promise and intelligence. 

2. During my visit to the Forests, described in those papers, I found 
it necessary to modify some portion of the detailed establishment require- 1 
for their local superintendence and conservancy as already sanctioned by 
the Government. 

I found tlie information previously furnished by the four Goungs 
appointed on a salary of fifty Rupees per mensem each, to the charge of 
the Thounzai, Oakkan, Phoungyee, and Pegu Forests, to be quite in¬ 
correct ; and that these persons, up to the period of their appointment, 
had never visited the Forests, and consequently that the information they 
supplied as the result of their own local knowledge was derived from the 
information of others. 

3. On' my visiting the Forests, the Oakkan and Thounzai Goungs 
both represented themselves as sick and unable to visit with me their 
resp$fjjtae districts, and the Phoungyee Goung absented himself altogether 
on the occasion. The Pegu Goung kept his engagement so far as to 
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join us as we were returning from the Forests, when we ha<l completed 
our inquiries, and made the necessary arrangement for their local super¬ 
intendence independent of him; and at Pegu we learned from Captain 
Grant, Assistant Commissioner, that this man had also obtained from 
the Deputy Commissioner the appointment of Thoogyee which is quite 
incompatible with his duties in the Forest Department. 

4. Under these circumstances, I nominated Kokhine, the head-man 
of the Mafayee village, Forest Goung for all the Illaine Forests, on 
the salary, previously sanctioned, of Company’s Rupees fifty per mensem. 
This man was formerly Governor of the Hlainc District, and attended 
us throughout our inspection of 4 the Hlaine Forests, when I had an 
opportunity of testing his zeal as well as of observing the estimation in 
which he is held in the district. In lieu of the two peons which have been 
sanctioned for each Goung, I have appointed the head-man of villages 
situated in the Forests, Deputy Goungs or Goung Gwais, on a salary of 
ten Rupees per mensem each, thus for the first time giving tho resi¬ 
dents of the Forests a direct interest in thqpi; and although the salary is 
small, yet, as it is for duties which lie at their door, I have no doubt 

JJiey will be faithfully performed. 

5. I had a difficulty in making the necessary arrangement for the 
appointment of Goung Gwai in the Oakkan Forests, from the undue 
local influence exercised by the Tikeoke of Oakkan, who is son of the 
lato Forest Goung. The head-man of Shawbone, the only village in 
the Forest, refusing to accept the office, assigning as a reason the enmity 
to which it would expose him from the Tikooak. The Tikeoak and 
his whole family I have reason to know, are in the interest of timber- 
dealers in Rangoon; and for this and other reasons I do not think him 
a fit person for the office ; he is too young and too loose a character. 
As an instance of the latter, I may remark his having been discovered 
in my camp playing cards with the Pegu sepoys, when eighty rupees 
were stated to have been lost by a boy of the son of the Thounzai 
Goung. 

In the Phoungyee Forests I have nominated the head-man of Wal- 
met and Wah villages to the charge of the Forests on the North-west side 
of the valley, and Ko Mhoun to those on the North-east side ; th flatter 
resides at Phoungyee and was strongly recommended by the Phonejeo 
of tho place, as a sober respectable man ; ^ his zeal and local knowledge 
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of the forests I-had an opportunity of testing. In the Pegu Forests, 
for the present, I was obliged to be content with the nomination of one 
Goung Gwaikoan, the head-man of Zountoo village, although it may 
be necessary to appoint at last a second ; thus, instead of am. expenditure 
of 280 Rupees per mensem for the local superintendence of the 
southern Forests, as the salary of four Goungs at fifty Rupees each, and 
two peons fbr each Goung, at ten Rupees each. 

I have secured a more efficient local superintendence by rflfeans of one 
Goung at fifty Rupees, and eight Goung Qwais ai Rupees ten each, being 
Company’s Rupees (130-0-0) one hutidred-and thirty. The difference shall 
be carried to the credit of Governlnent in my monthly Abstracts, 
until this arrangement is properly tested, and, if found to answer, ex¬ 
tended to the whole of the Forests. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Ojfg. Supdt. of the Forests, Pegu. 

Prome, 1 
The 5th April 1854. J 


REPORT on the SOUTHERN FORESTS of PEGU. 

The Yomah Mountains, the central chain of Burmah Proper, are ex¬ 
tended into Pegu and form the spine, as it were, of the province wi±h 
the valley of the Irrawaddy on the West, and that of the Sitang on the 
East; and the several minor valleys lying between the off-shoots by which 
the chain is-terminated on the South, as the valley of the Zamayee or 
Pegu River, the valley of Hlaine or Line River, together with the inter¬ 
mediate valley of the Phoungyee River or Paizoondown Creek, lying 
between the Hlaine and Pegu Rivers. 

2. One of the most southern points of the Yomah lies between the 
Hlaine and Paizoondown Creek, of which the Pagoda Hill at Rangoon 
may be considered the last elevation, marking the direction of the chain 
or line of local disturbance. 

Frsen the village of Tonk-kyen, three marches North from Rangoon, a 
hill of a considerable elevation called Sitoung Town is seen bearing 
due East, and which is copneeted with a chain of peaks and ridges 
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which are seen extending towards the North, forming the boundary 
range between the Hlaine and Phoungyee Valleys. 

In like manner from Pegu, another range of mountains may be seen 
in the distance bearing due East of that place, extending to the North, 
forming in that direction the valley of the Sitang.* 

3. The most elevated portion of the Yomah chain appears^ to be 
that from whence these southern branches radiate, where tlie Oakkan 
and Thounzai Choungs derive their source, falling into the Hlaine 
Rivers on the West, and the Z^mayee and Phoungyee Rivers, on tho 
East and South. This part of the chain I should estimate at about 
2,000 feet above the sea, presenting steep and inaccessible declivities. 
The rocks of which the country is composed are laterite, slate clay, and 
bituminous, often dark argillaceous sand-stone, which last in the higher 
ridge is hard and indurated, assuming a basaltic character with a con¬ 
centric form of disintegration, but in lower places it is soft and friable, 
varying in colour from bluish to yellowish-grey, the whole being stratified 

and often presenting fossiltestaceous remaing in the strata seams. 

• 

4 Tho laterite is an overlying unstratified non-fossiliforous deposit 
^uncertain depth or thickness resting on the slate clay and sand-stones, 
filling up depressions and folding round the base of the higher hills, 
forming an undulating dry hilly tract of country from ten to thirty 
miles in breadth, extending round the foot of the mountains and always 
covered with tree jungle. 

5. The lower lands extending along the course of the creeks and 
rivers, consist of rich plains and valleys composed of river deposits 
resting on laterite. It is here alone that water is procurable in the dry 
season and where the chief population of the country are assembled. 
The water is obtained from wells penetrating down through the alluvial 
deposits to the laterite, and is generally of a whitish colour, derived 
from the fine soluble white clay of which the upper bed of laterite 
chiefly consists, but is, notwithstanding the colour, quite wholesome. 

6. The elevation of the mountains in' Pegu, no doubt, is less than it 
appears, owing to the great depth of the valleys as proved by tlie fact 
that the tides extend as far up tho Phoongyee River in the rains, as 


* These are tho Shan Mountains on the East of the Sitang, and do not belong to tho 
Yomah Mountains of I’egu. 
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Wah village near the foot of the hills; anil in the dry season, the bed 
of the stream for twenty miles above the point where the tides reach, is 
found to have more water in it at the full and now moon than at oilier 
times. The Hlaine * is an elongated valley, extending North and 
South with the Yomah range, at a distance of ten to thirty miles from 
its East bank ; the hills at intervals advancing and then receding 
from the river, but always leaving a broad plain on its bank. The 
lower part of the plain has been cultivated : the higher parts are covered 
with forest. The Phoungyee Valley, which lies to the eastward of Hlaine, 
from which it is separated by a branch of the Yomah, is an amphitheatre, 
open to the South and surrounded on all other sides by hills. Its 
breadth from East to West is probably about ten or fifteen miles, and its 
length from North to South thirty. The Pegu or Zamayee valley lies to 
the East of Phoungyee, from which it is separated by another branch of 
the Yomah. This valley is enclosed on all sides by hills ; it is about 
forty or fifty miles in length from R. S. E. to N. N. W., which is the 
direction in which, it lies, and twenty miles in breadth from E. to W. 
The Zamayee River is large and navigable for small craft in the rains, for 
a distance of sixty or eighty miles above Pegu, to the extremity of the 
valley ; and although only about knee-deep in the dry season, it rises forty 
feet in the rains: its bed is sandy and unimpeded by rocks. The moun¬ 
tains extending along the N. W. side of the valley, separating it from 
Phoungyee, the Hlaine and Tharawaddy, are of considerable extent and 
elevation and form a part of the Yomah range. On the East side it is 
separated from the plains of Tounglioo and Shoay Gyeon by a lower 
branch of the same chain, and finally it is enclosed to the South by a 
low billy tract through which the river passes by a series of small defiles 
to Pegu. 

In our late tour we ascended the Thounzai Valley in the Hlaine 
District to its head, amj descended through the Oakkan Valley, and hav¬ 
ing traversed the forests from thence to Mazalee, ascended the Choung 
of that name and thus crossed the boundary ridge from the Hlaine into 
the Phoungyee Forests, which having explored on both sides of the 
valley wo crossed the aecoud boundary ridge from Phoungyee, and de¬ 
scended into the valloy of the Zamayee River, from whence we ascended 


* The Hlaine tonus a part of the Valloy of the Irrawaddy with which the lllaine River is 
connected by means of creeks. 


5 ? . 
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the third boundary range which separates the Zamayee or Pegu Valley, 
from the plains of Shoay Gyeen or Sitang, and explored the Forests 
on both sides of the Zamayee River. Tho chief seat of population ap¬ 
pears, as might be expected, to be confined to the banks of the main 
streams in these districts, where a broad expanse of good rice-land occurs. 
In the Hlaine District, although disturbed by small dacoits, chiefly cattle- 
stealers, the villages are all occupied. But in the Phoungjfee Galley 
many are more or less deserted, but none entirely so, as I observed to be 
the case in the Pegu or Zamayee Valley. At a rough estimate, I should 
suppose, the population of the *Hlaine Valley at present to be about 
J 0,000, of Phoungyee 5,000, and the Pegu or Zamayee Valley almost 
equal in extent to Upper Assam. 1 should say the present population 
does not exceed 1,000, though I do not think at any time it exceeded 7 
or 8,000 the utmost. 

7. In the hilly or higher lands, always covered with forests, the few 
villages met with are invariably situated on the banks of Choungs, where, 
in the dry season, a scanty supply of water is alone procurable from 
small trickling streams, or from pools or wells in their dry beds. 

8. During the dry season, wheeled carriages may go in any direction 
to the foot of the mountains, $io only obstacle being the occasional 
steep banks of the Choungs. No made or bridged-roads exist in any 
puit of tho country. Even the road from Rangoon to Ava, which we 
pursued as far as Thounzai, is nothing more than a track by which 
carts may pass, subject to the obstruction of Choungs already alluded 
to; and all traffic by this road having been suspended since the com¬ 
mencement of the war, it is frequently lost amidst the rapid growth of 
vegetation. 

9. There is excellent material, however, all the way in the laterite, 
over which the line extends for the construction of a good road, but 
the expense of clearing the Forest for the purpose would be considerable, 
and as it would run parallel almost the whole way to the Hlaine Oeek, 
navigable for six months in the year, the road could only be of partial 
use. 

10. Timber for ordinary purposes is most plentiful throughout all 
parts of the Forests. The following are the trees which may be had of any 
size and to any extent -.—Sapindua acuminata, Odina woodia, DUlenict 
augusta, D. scabia, BlackwelUa spirale, B. perpinqua, Clutia amona, 

c 
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Bombax pentcmdra, Connarus sp. Fauclea parvifiora, N. cordifoUa, 
*F. undulata, F. cadamba, Uvaria ventricosa, Bignonia spothodia, B. 
coronaria, B. adenophylla, Sterculia (data, 8. ornata, 8. ramosa, S. 
fcetida, S. bala/nga, S. guttata, Ricinus dicoca, Artocarpus incida, A. 
liquosa, Terminalia bellerica, T. Seevola, Hibiscus macrophylla, Grewia 
fioribunda, Ficus macrophylla, F. lanceolaria, F. congesta, F. glomerata, 
F. covdifolia, F. nitada, F. usophylla, F. pilefera, F. bifasia, F. mami- 
laria, F. oppositifolia, Kydia calycina, Eliodendron, Sp. Celtis tetran- 
thera, Trewia nudiflora, Strichnoe nux-vomica, Oarcinia Cowa, Dip- 
terocarpus turbinatus, D. alatus, WalSura pisidia, Waltheria velutina, 
Macroclina spectabilis, Sandericum indicum. 

11. The most valuable kinds of timber here found in abundance, 
next to Teak, are Pentaptera glabra, and P. arjuna, which present clean 
trunks of six to eight feet in diameter, and fifty to eighty feet high 
without a brandh, would afford excellent mast-pieces and spars for naval 
purposes, and might be tried for gun-carriages. 

Diospyros melanoxylon „or Ebony occurs plentifully, from fifteen to 
eighteen inches in diameter and fifty to seventy feet in length. Might 
also afford spars for naval purposes. Three species nearly allied to Sissoo, 
so valuable for gun-carriages are very common, namely, Dalbergia robusta, 
i). frondosa, and a third undescribed species common at Yondike, the 
name of the place being derived from that of the tree. These trees attain 
a girth of four feet and upwards, and are taller and straighter than the 
Sissoo. 

Lagerstrcemia, Pynnah, next to Teak, is in greater request than any 
other description of timber, as it is not injured by white-ants. The Bur¬ 
mese gun-carriages are made of this wood : its fault is its liability to 
shakes. It is not, as supposed, Lagerstramia regince, but a different 
species. Acacia, four species, remarkable for the strength and durability 
of their wood, namely, 'Acacia sundra, A. stipulata, A. alata, A. serissa 
and A. Smithmna, also Cassia sumatrana, which affords a very strong 
wood, like ebony, and is very plentiful, especially on the Mazalee Choung, 
the name of which is derived from this tree. Inga xylocarpa, or iron 
wood, is a plentiful large tree, fifteen to eighteen inches in diameter, very 
lofty and straight, would afford excellent spars for naval purposes, if not 
too heavy. Eugenia nervosa, E. pulchella, E. myrtifolia, and E. jum- 
bosa, affording dark strong wood ; to which must be added Melicocca 
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trijuga, a large tree every where procurable, affording a strong tough wood, 
of which* the Burmese make their excellent solid cart-wheels; Carallia 
lucida, a plentiful tree, of large girth, and which in Calcutta is employed 
in house-building under the name of Keerpa, Castenea, an Indian oak, a 
large and very common tree, together with Conocarpus acuminata, a 
large, very valuable and plentiful timber throughout the Forests. The only 
one of all these valuable kinds of timber that appears to be echoing into 
any thing like general use is Pymmah, upon which I would propose a 
duty of one Rupee a log. Teak occurs in the outer Forest growing on 
laterite soil along with the foregdng trees, but whether from, the facilities 
afforded for its removal or other causes, it is of small size compared with 
the dimensions it attains in the hills. In some places it assumes, from 
the number collected together, the character of Teak Forests, but every 
tree on attaining a marketable size is removed. Steps have been taken 
to prevent this as far as possible, and in the course of a ffw years, it will 
be seen (if the instructions given are attended to,) whether these lower 
Forests are really capable of yielding large Teak or not. 

The following trees, which are abundant* in the upper parts of the 
country about Prome, are absent as forest trees in lower parts of the 
Frbviuce, namely, Ptcrocarpus dalbcrgioides, (padouk,) Shorea robusta, 
(saul,) Tamarindus indica, Ulmus integrifolius. Acacia catechu, and 
Cccsalpinia Sappan, Hopea and Mclanorrluea are likewise absent in 
these Forests. Other kinds are peculiar to the low Forests on the salt 
water creeks, as Sonerilla, Soneratia apetala, and perhaps Heritiera, 
said to have been seen there. 

12. It is in the hill Forests alone, that Teak appears in perfection. It 
is only found on the southern and western declivities where it^is exposed 
to a strong sun. On the open and exposed ridges, it becomes scarce, and 
it disappears altogether on the northern sides of hills. It is this peculiar 
partiality it exhibits for the southern and westejji slopes that renders 
the distribution of Teak so partial and limited. Its immediate associates in 
the forests are Spondia acuminata, Swietenia cluiplas Inga ocylocarpa, 
Dalbergia robusta, and D. emarginata, Blackwellia propinqua and B. 
spirale, Pentaptera arjuna, and P. glabra, Stcrculia alata, Careya arbo- 
rea, Terminalia seevola, T. bellerica, Phyllanthus, Clutia spinosa, Cono¬ 
carpus acuminata. All large timber rivalling the Teak itself in magnitude 
and far outnumbering it in quantity. The soil of the Teak Forests presents 
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the same uniformity as the geological structure. In the hill Forests where 
the best Teak is found, the soil is a grey stiff sandy clay, derived from 
the dark slaty sand-stone and slate clay, the particles passing downwards 
into comminated slaty rhomboidal fragments. 

13. In the lower Forests where the soil is composed of laterite, Teak is 
not found in the same perfection; whether the difference be owing to the 
soil, of tortile want of shelter and radiated heat from the immediate 
vicinity of hills, I cannot pretend to say, but nearly all the other varieties 
of timber associated with Teak partake of the same peculiarity and attain 
a much larger size in the hills than they*do in the lower Forests. 

14 Teak is diffused throughout the general Forest in the proportion 
of about one to five hundred of other trees. In what are called the Teak 
Forests, strictly speaking, it is found m the proportion of about one to 
three hundred not equally diffused, but confined to certain localities of 
small extent whdtQ it constitutes the prevailing tree for a few hundred 
yards, seldom for a mile continuously. These localities are, as I have 
said, the warm southern or western slopes; sometimes it ascends to 
ridges, and when these are sheltered to the North and East by higher 
hills presenting a free South-western aspect, the Teak assumes its 
largest and most lofty size. It must be quite obvious, however, that'a 
tree depending on so many local peculiarities for its full development, 
cannot occur continuously to any great or general extent, yet the quantity 
of Teak in these Forests has been, and still is, very great, although the 
lower Forests have been heavily worked ; and the best Teak is now only 
to be had high up in the Forests from whence its removal will every year 
bo attended with increased difficulty. This observation applies more 
particularly,to the Thounzai and Oakkan, although it is more or less 
applicable to all the other Forests. Still from the canal-like character of 
the Choungs and the absence of any very formidable rocky impediments, 
the facilities they afford, for floating timber in the rainy season is very 
great, even from their extreme sources. But even in these remote places 
the resources of the Forest in full grown timber are limited, and in the 
Phoungyee Forest almost quite exhausted. 

15. In all cases where the Teak has not been entirely cleared away, a 
copious crop of young trees are rapidly advancing in all stages of growth, 
to the present cutting standard of two to four feet girth, and only require 
to be preserved until they acquire their full natural growth, in order to 
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afford a plentiful supply of valuable timber at a future period ; but it 
will require no ordinary precaution to render the full-grown timber 
sufficient to meet the public demands, until the half-grown attains its 
full size, and ^et the sei urityand value of the Forests will entirely depend 
on the success with which this principle is carried out.. 

16. There are few inhabitants in the Teak Forests, certainly not 
above two or three to twenty square miles, and strange to say* tTley are 
quite indifferent to the timber question, and do not even employ teak in 
the construction of their houses, which are made entirely of bamboos, 
covered with the broad leaves* of Licuala, even their occupations are 
altogether unconnected with an article which is the source of wealth and 
industry every whore, but in the place where it is produced. 

They are of two classes, Kareens and Yaibanes. The Kareens cultivate 
small patches of the Forest, and after taking two or three crops from the 
same soil, shift their habitation to another locality. 

17. The Yaibanes are manufacturers of silk, who cultivate mulberry 
(Morus I adieus) for feeding silk-worms which they rear, the hills being 
better adapted for the growth of the plant than the plains, besides which 
tlieir plantations are not exposed to the trespass of cattle. The silk they 
produce appears to fee of a coarse kind, owing to the imperfect way in 
which it is wound off, than to any fault of thecoccoon. They are a most 
industrious people, young and old of both sexes being employed with¬ 
out interruption, in some part of tho process, which seems to require 
incessant attention. The coccoons seemed to be largo and very fine, and 
were produced at the rate of 2,000 for one Rupee, and the silk when 
wound off is valued at Rupees 5 per viss. They could give us no 
information about the Teak Forests, though living in the midst of them. 
A few men come up from the plains at certain seasons to cut and remove 
timber, but beyond this they knew nothing, and seemed to care still less 
about the matter. The Yaibanes are however* a very happy and pros¬ 
perous race, with the reputation of being possessed of considerable hidden 
wealth, which for security they bury in tho Purest. 

18. The only class of Natives who are interested in the timber ques¬ 
tion are a few of the principal people in large towns, as Thounzai, 
Oakkan, Phoungyee and Pegu, who receive advances for timber from 
residents in Rangoon, or their agents, and depute men to the Forests 
with buffaloes to bring it down. The business can scarcely be said to 
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form, any part of the regular industry or trade of the country, inasmuch 
as the parties engaged to bring down timber are land-owners and farm¬ 
ers, who are only tempted by the tender of large sums of money to enter 
into engagements at variance with their more legitimate business—the 
cultivation of land, 


19. In a thinly-peopled province like Pegu, any thing that draws the 
attention of the inhabitants away from the cultivation of the soil must 
be injurious. The advance of large sums of money for the purpose of 
bringing down timber has this effect—it makes the landlord independent 
of his duty and the labourer independent of agriculture, by enabling 
him to obtain as much during a few weeks’ light frolicsome employment, 
cutting timber in the Forests, as would maintain him the rest of the year 
in idleness. I offer these observations to show, that in Pegu there is no 
such class as foresters or professional wood-cutters, that is, persons who 
have been accustomed to earn their bread by forest-work, or who can be 
thrown out of accustomed employment or be in any way injuriously 
effected by any alteration in Forest laws or rules. 


20. The Thounzai Forests contain 1,532 killed and felled trees, of 
which 1,100 are under-sized, being of an average 

Thounzai Foreate. . ’ . . ’ f . ° 

girth of four feet six inches, and the remainder six 

feet and upwards. These Forests were atone period of great extent, and 
the timber they produced was held in high estimation. They have been 
much over-worked, but some valuable portions of the Forests still remain 
in their original state, more particularly on the higher tributaries, capa¬ 
ble of affording for several years in succession a supply of some two or 
three hundred logs of first-class timber per annum, but not more, nor 
could we hope to keep .up a supply even to this extent from the Thoun¬ 
zai Forest for any very lengthened period. It may however be hoped, 
that the growing under-sized trees will, in the course of a few years, begin 
to assist the supply of first-class timber, which of course will depend on the 
present practice of felling under-sized trees being effectually stopped. Of 
4,691 trees standing within the space of one mile of water carriage on the 
several streams, 2,157 were under-sized, being from four feet six inches 
in girth to five feet six inches; 1,219 were from six to eight feet; 944 
from eight to ten feet, and 371 from ten to thirteen feet six inches. Of 
625 trees above nine feet in girth, only 24 were killed and 26 felled 
being a proportion of eight per cent., while on the other hand of 3,144 
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trees under six feet, arid of an average girth of four feet six inches, 253 
were killed and 734 felled and ready for removal, being a proportion of 
28 per cent, thus showing the tendency of the trade at present to the 
removal of small timber on the preservation of which the value and 
resources of tlie Forests must necessarily in a great measure depend. 

21. The Oakkan Forests.-—The general level of this valley is lower 
than that of ‘Thounzai and either fror% this cause 
or the Forests being more worked, the timber 
generally does not run # so large as that of Thounzai. The Returns 
from this Forest, drawn up with*every care, show the average girth of the 
largest timber to be seven feet §ix inches. Of 8,030 trees standing 
within one mile of water carriage in this Forest, 1,130 are seven feet six 
inches, 1,850 six feet, and 5,050 are of an average girth of four feet six 
inches. It contains within half a mile of water carriage 2,019 logs 
of seasoned timber, of which 661 are from six to nine feet in girth, 
and 18 from nine to eighteen feet, and 1,340 of an average girth 
of four feet six inches, hero showing the same proportion in favor of 
the removal of small under-sized timber iif preference to large, as in the 
Thounzai Forest. 

" 22. Magayee Forests.—Of 5,350 trees standing within one mile of 

,, _ , this Choung or its branches, 150 are nine feet and 

Magayee Forests. . . 

upwards in girth, 700 are seven feet six inches, 
1,100 six feet, and 3,400 are under-sized trees of an average girth of four 
feet sixinches. This Forest contains 430 killed and 6-56 of felled timber, 
in all 1,086 logs of seasoned timber, embracing 464 logs of six feet girth. 

23. Mazalee Forests.—In this Forest there are 3,800 within one mile 

„ , _ of the Mazalee Choung or its branches. Of these 

Mazalee Forests. _ 

t trees 300 are nine feet and upwards, 600 of seven 

feet six inches, 1,200 of six feet girth, and 1,700 under-sized trees of 
four feet six inches girth. This Forest contains 555 logs of seasoned 
timber, 405 being six feet, and 100 under-sized logs of four feet six 
inches in girth. 

24. Thus the Hlaiue Forests contain 5,287. logs of seasoned timber, 
of which 2,111 are six feet and upwards in girth, the rest being under¬ 
sized, and 21,871 green trees, of which 8,564 are six feet and upwards 
in girth, the whole being included within the range one mile of one 
or other of the numerous Choungs by which the country is traversed. 
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It is not to be inferred from this that, by going further, or extending 
the range of land carriage, additional Teak Forests may be reached 
In the same ratio. On the contrary, the whole of the Forests are em¬ 
braced within a net-work of Choung, so that it is impossible to pass more 
than a mile or two from one Choung without coming into the range 
of another; besides which, the Forests yielding Teak are few and far be¬ 
tween, j-s compared with the general range of country over which they 
are dispersed, we must therefore look for future supplies rather to the pre¬ 
servation of under-sized trees than the hope of finding other more extensive 
Forests beyond the limits of those already worked in the Hlaine District. 

25. The Phoungyee Forests are situated on both sides of the valley 

_ „ drained by the Choung of the same name : they 

have all been excessively worked, so much so, that 
in some of them there are now no full-grown trees; they are composed 
chiefly of yatheets or under-sized timber, which hereafter may afford 
a large annual supply of first class timber, provided they are in the 
meantime carefully preserved. The Forests on the N. W. extremity of 
the valley occupy the flanks of the Yomah Hills, are nine in number, and 
have now remaining in them but 199 full-sized trees, but as forty of 
these present an average girth of twelve feet six inches, and ten a girth o’t 
fifteen feet each, there is no reason to doubt their capability of producing 
first class timber if it be only allowed to stand until it attains its full 
growth. They contain 1,063 logs of seasoned timber, of which 232 are 
felled, 788 killed, and 43 natthul or dead trees. Of the felled timber 
72 logs are from six to nine feet in girth. Of the natthul or dead trees, 
14 are six and a half feet, 1 of eight feet, and 4 of ten feet girth. Of 
the killed trees 119 are of an average girth of ten feet, 216 from six 
to nine feet, and the remaining 453 are from four feet six inches, to two 
feet six inches in girth. 

26. The Forests on the S. E. side of the valley are very extensive, 
although they are but two in Dumber, namely, the Muhooya and Tshogyee. 
They have been worked to excess, so that there now remain but 948 full- 
grown trees, and but 506 of four feet six to five feet six; but the quantity 
of young timber which is here rapidly springing up and advancing to 
maturity, is very great, and if rigidly preserved, may, in twenty years, 
begin to afford a considerable annual supply of valuable timber. They 
contain 917 logs of seasoned timber, of which 403 are natthul or dead 
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trees, that have died from natural cause, and 240 are killed, and 74 
felled trees. Of this seasoned timber, 79 logs measure eight feet in 
girth, 377 logs six to eight feet, the remaining 461 being undersized 
timber from fiye feet six to four feet six in girth. 

27. The Pegu Forests are situated on both sides of the Zamayee River, 

commonly called the Pegu Choung, and although 
r«Kt» SU ° T Zumayee Fo ' they are in reality only two great Forests,Separated 
by the Zamayee or Pegu Valley, about twenty miles 
in breadth, yet they are sub-divided by no loss than twenty-three tributary 
streams falling from the mountains on either side into the main stream, 
each bearing a distinct name which is bestowed also upon that portion 
of the Forest which it intersects. On the West side of the valley, the 
Teak Forest is continuous with that of the Mahooya on the Phoungyoe 
side of the boundary ridge of mountains, and contains within a distance 
of two miles of the several Choungs, 15,495 trees, of .which 10,130 are 
under-sized, being four feet six inches in girth to five feet, 4,305 of six 
feet girth, 2,060 of seven feet and upwards.^ Of the above 2,895 are 
killed. Of the killed trees 210 are seven feet six inches and upwards, 835 
six to seven feet, and 1,850 under-sized trees (yatheets) below five feet. 
The felled timber in these Forests has been all removed, together with 
some of the killed trees, fresh cutting in some of the Forests having 
been observed to a considerable extent. 

28. On the East side of the valley, the Forest contains within two 
miles of the several Choungs, 20,105 trees, of which 1,785 are seven feet 
six inches and upwards in girth, 3,630 six to seven feet, and 10,070 
under-sized trees (yatheets) from four to three feet in girth. Of the 
above 2,900 are killed and seasoned, 300 being seven feet six inches and 
upwards, 810 six to seven feet, and 1,790 yatheets or under-sized timbers, 
four feet six inches to three feet girth. Tn these two Forests on the 
Zamayee where there is a choice of timber within a mean distance of ten 
miles from the principal streams, of 5,795 killed trees, 3,640 of an 
average girth of four feet six inches have been selected for the market, 
being seventy-three per cent, of under-sized trees in preference to timber 
of full growth and dimensions. 

29. In Moulmein, the Forests were thrown open to holders of licences 

_ to fell timber under stated rules, when it was 

Forest Rules. „ , . , , 

found, in the course of a few years, that they were 

d 
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worked with great improvidence and that the licences afforded no securi¬ 
ty for the conduct of holders, as they were transferred from hand to 
hand. It was then proposed that the transfer of permit should be 
registered so as to render the holders liable to penal enactments for the 
violation of Forest rules. But still the Forests were worked with a view 
to immediate gain without reference to future supplies. Modifications of 
the rules*' were proposed to meet abuses which arose from time to time, 
which, in their turn, were either evaded or rendered inoperative; and 
holders of laturhats, originally revocable at will* now claimed proprietary 
rights on the sanction of time and capital invested, which the Govern¬ 
ment felt unwilling to refuse, more especially as the duty levied on timber 
in Moulmeiu had been regarded in the light of a “ rent” for the privilege 
of working certain Forest tracts. It was then proposed to transfer the 
permits or licencos into leases, which it was alleged would give the hold¬ 
ers a permanent interest in the Forests and induce them to maintain a 
succession of timber by means of planting. The Forests are still worked 
with a view only to the immediate gain of the farmer, almost in some 
cases to destruction; while’all rules intended for their preservation and 
renovation were either evaded or proved unsuccessful until 1818, when 
two successful conservative principles iu Forest management appear"u> 
have obtained the sanction of Government, and upon which the system 
it is proposed to follow with regard to the Pegu Forests, is based. 

Isi. An uniform duty on all logs, whether large or small, which it was 
alleged would discourage the felling of under-sized trees. 

2nd. The retention of portion of the Forests in the hands of Govern¬ 
ment, private parties being permitted to fell such trees oidy as are point¬ 
ed out to them by persons in the Forest Department. The details 
relative to the application of this plan to the Forests of Pegu have been 
given in my letter, No. 37, dated the 2S)th October 1853, when proposing 
the necessary establishment. 

30. With rcgai-d to the first of these proposals, it will be observed, 
that Mr. Maingay, in reply to a letter of Government, dated 6th J uly 1827, 
remarked, that a “general equal duty upon each tree cut would be a 
good mode of preventing the smaller and less valuable timber from being 
cut down; and that a regulation, confiscating all timber cut under specified 
dimensions, would tend to preserve young trees. This suggestion, though 
afterwards incorporated in the various forms of Pules proposed from time 
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to time, was systematically evaded or rendered inoperative until 1818, 
when, at the recommendation of a Committee, the rate of duty “ per 
log” in lieu of the old duty “per ton” was fixed at four rupees on timber 
brought down tho Attarain, and two rupees twelve annas per log upon 
that brought Irom other sources. 

Tho distinction appears to have been made on the grounds that timber 
brought from other sources than the Attarain would be liable t% other 
charges in the Shan and Burman States. But even then the question 
was so far compromised as to render five per cent, of under-sized timber 
admissible under tho head of Bnftiches and natural Dwarf Timber. 

31. With regard to tho second of these propositions, namely, the 
retention of the Forests in the bands of Government, private parties 
being permitted to remove such trees only as are pointed out. The 
higher Teak Forests are only accessible by means of ravines which ramify 
and penetrate through the hills in every direction, rcqd&ring tho country 
most difficult to traverse. To this cause tho celebrity of these Forests for 
the production of Teak is most unquestionably due, for without that com¬ 
plete and general intersection of the Forests in every direction by means 
of Choungs.the value of the timber, winch is widely diffused and scattered 
through them, .mill he of little importance from the difficulty with 
which its removal would be attended. Certain it is, that there is scarcely 
a square-mile horn the western verge of she Forests on the Hlainc to the 
eastern declivities towards the Si tang tlmt is not intersected by Clioungs 
down which timber may be conveyed in the rains. This observation is 
of vital importance in showing that no degree of local vigilance or super¬ 
intendence, no extent of local establishment confined to the interior of 
the Forests would be sufficient to protect them from extensive injury on 
every side or secure a proper or profitable administration of their re¬ 
sources without the aid of a well-devised timber revenue system as a part 
of the general administration of the province. .If such a system were to 
be dispensed with, and with a view to free-trade in timber, the duties of 
the Forest Assistant were to be confined to the Forests where the trees 
were to he killed, marked, and sold at certain rates including duty, and 
the buyers allowed to remove them without further scrutiny or inter¬ 
ruption in transit to Rangoon. Such are the intricacies of the Cheungs 
and the facilities for removing timber, that the local establishment in the 
Forests would be of very little use in preventing timber from coming into 
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market that had never been purchased at all ; and a premium would 
thus be held out for abuses which the Superintendent of Forests could not 
control and which would soon end in the destruction of the Forests. 

32. Thus supposing the Forests were habitable, that assistants could 
live in them throughout a considerable portion of the year, it is obvious, 
that a Resident Forest Establishment could not exercise control sufficient 
for th<*jr protection and properadministration ; but when I state that they 
are not habitable for more than a few mouths, and it is known that they 
are uninhabited tracts adapted by nature for the shelter only of elephants 
and other wild animals with which they abound, the location there of a 
permanent establishment sufficient for the care and disposal of Teak 
timber will appear to be quite out of*the question. 

Lastly, there is this objection to the principle of selling trees in the 
Forest at rates exempting the timber from all revenue duty, namely, that 
the purchasers under the head of Branches (to which they would become 
entitled) might then introduce under-sized timber to any extent they 
pleased without restraint or tax. On the other hand, the principle may 
be so far acted upon, that killed trees may be sold at a nominal upset 
price subject to an uniform scale of duty to be levied outside, as at pre¬ 
sent, but under a better arranged tariff; and as competition for the pur¬ 
chase of killed trees improves, the upset price may be increased, but at 
first it should be merely nominal, and the tender somewhat of the nature 
of a permit. 

33. A Forest may be regarded a growing capital, the resources of 
which are the young trees, and unless these are preserved and guarded, 
with all the precautions essential to secure their natural growth and 
advancement to full maturity, it is obvious the Forest must necessarily 
degenerate from the nature of an improving capital, to that of a sinking 
fund, which, within a given time, must become expended. The loss occa¬ 
sioned by the removal of an under-sized tree is not merely the difference 
of value as compared with a full-grown tree as a piece of timber but 
must be estimated by the number of years the Forest may be deprived, by 
its removal, of the annual distribution of its seed, which period will vary 
according to the stage of growth at which it was cut down, and the 
time it would otherwise have taken to arrive at maturity. 

It is shown, para. 28, that of the number of killed trees in the 
ayee or Pegu Forests, seventy-three per cent, are under-sized, selected 
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for killing in preference to full-grown timber. The several notices of 
the other Forests as well as the returns of timber passed at Rangoon from 
the 15th of June last to the present time, all show that the present 
traffic in timber is confined chiefly to half-grown wood. 

The only remedy for a practice so fatal and destructive to the Forests 
of Pegu, would be a penal enactment passed under the authority of the 
Legislative Council against the felling of Teak timber below fivgfaet girth 
except for naval purposes specified in TabletNo. 1, rendering the holders 
of such timber liable to fine or imprisonment. In urging the importance 
of prompt and decided measures'on this point, I would refer to para. 30 
of this Report which shows that in Moulmein, a period of twenty-one years 
elapsed from the time the restrictions on felling under-sized trees were 
proposed by tire Commissioner, until it was finally settled. In the mean 
time the Forests of the Tenasserim Provinces were worked to exhaustion, 
a result which the timely adoption of Mr. Maingay’s suggestion in i 827, 
and the conferring on it the force of law would have prevented, and even 
in the end, when finally settled in 1848, the principle of the measure 
was to a certain extent compromised by thg admission of five per cent, of 
under-sized timber. The subject of planting has been fully treated and 
discussed in the papers on Teak Forests as if it might be made the means 
of renovating extensive Forests that have been once exhausted. But if 
we fail in the comparatively simple duty of preserving the old Forests, 
we can scarcely hope to succeed in the more difficult task of creating 
new ones. Planting as a means of extension when carried on in connec¬ 
tion with thriving Forests, might indeed become a duty, with a view of 
perpetuating an object that conferred a lasting benefit on society. 

35. The annexed Return No. 2 of timber passed during; the current 
season at Rangoon, shows that of 11,553 logs, being the total number 
passed,up to the 1st instant, 7,082 or 70 per cent, of the whole were 
yatheets, small timber, under four feet six inches in girth, upon which a 
duty of 22 rupees 8 annas per 100 has been levied, being 15 per cent, 
on a valuation of 150 rupees per 100, or rupees 1-4 each. It will be 
necessary for the interest of the public revenue as well as for the pre¬ 
servation of the Forests that this description of timber should be no 
longer admitted. 

The same Return shows that 1,727 loozars or short logs from sixteen 
feet in length to ten feet, and of any girth from four feet six inches 
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upwards, have been passed during the same period, yielding a revenue of 
Company’s Rupees 1,168-8-8, being, as in the case of yathoets, fifteen per 
cent, on the valuation. 

It would be necessary that a description of timber, attended with so 
much waste in consequence of its short length should be no longer 
recognized ; and although it is not necessary for the protection of the 
Forester, tfcat the introduction of such timber to the market should bo 
actually prohibited provided*it be of the required girth, yet it should be 
liable at least to the same duty as logs of full length. 

36. It will, be seen from the Return of timber passed during the 
current season that yatheets and loozars constituted together eighty-five 
per cent, of all the timber passed. 

In lieu of thorn I would propose that the only description of timber 
to be recognised in future should be logs of six feet girth and upwards, of 
a length corresp'opding to what are called doogies, i. e., 25 to 32 foot, 
thus yielding as the minimum 17-25 tons of timber; taking the market 
value at Company’s Rupees 40 per ton making the value of the log 
Company’s Rupees 51-3-0, upon which at the rate of fifteen per cent, the 
duty chargeable on each log, would be Company’s Rupees 7-10-5. This 
scale is based strictly on the principles of the existing tariff, namely fifteen 
per cent, on the value, but the value of choice timber is adopted in place 
of that of a lialf-grown inferior article, such as constitutes the present 
staple, and if the change should be attended with an interruption of the 
trade in the first instance it would • be highly beneficial to it hereafter. 
The annexed Table No. 3 exhibits the various descriptions of timber 
I would propose to recognize and the scale of duty to be levied on each 
class. , 

37. Information would be open in the office of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment exhibiting the nature and extent of killed and seasoned timber 
available in each Forest, for the purchase of which scaled tenders 
might be invited at a nominal upset price exclusive of duty. 

The holders of tenders should be entitled to no privileges over other 
parties beyond the mere permission to remove a given number of killed 
trees in certain Forests, subject to all the penalties and liabilities of other 
parties for the description of timber they may fell or bring away, not¬ 
withstanding the same may have been killed under orders of the Forest 
Department, and pointed out to them as within their tender. The object 
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of tliis is to render the responsibility of all parties, whether in local 
charge of the Forest or acting under contract for the removal of timber, 
undivided; the party billing an under-sized tree and the party felling it 
being equally^ amenable to the law, whether a public sqjvant or a private 
agent. Timber of the authorized description may be admitted from other 
sources than the Forests worked under tender, subject to the same res¬ 
trictions and duty, provided a pass be obtained for its removal^sueli pass 
not being understood to sanction any exemption or right beyond the 
mere privilege of transit. 

It should be open to the Superintendent of the Forests to declare what 
Forests shall from time to time he .worked alone by holders of tenders, it 
bejng understood that all Forests shall be so worked as soon as the requisite 
information regarding them can bo pbtained. In the mean time no 
injury can accrue to any of the Forests, under the law proposed for the 
protection of under-sized trees. The timber revenu# stations should 
bo placed as at present within a convenient distance of Rangoon or near 
Kcmendine and the mouths of the Pegu River and Paizoondomo Creek. 

38. With respect to timber converted for house-building and other 
purposes in large towns in the interior above the stations, an applica¬ 
tion will be made fo the Deputy or Assistant Commissioner of the 
district, by the party stating the probable quantity required and report¬ 
ing the same to the Forest Assistant, who would tako care io levy (lie 
proper duty, and also to confiscate any under-sized timber that might 
be smuggled in the interior, prior to tire introduction of the new tariff. 
A Notification, somewhat to the following effect, should be published : 

It having become necessary to modify the existing duty levied on 
Teak timber, all parties having claims on timber now lying on the 
banks of the principal rivers throughout the Province, either to remove, 
point out to, or register the same in the presence, and with the aid 
of some one of the Forest Assistants and Goungs noted in the margin, 
and file the said register in the office of the Superintendent of the 
Forests within one month from this date for the Hlaine, Phoungyeo and 
Pegu Rivers. Forty days from this date for the Tharrawaddy River (i. c. 
the Hlaine above Thounzai) and fifty days from this date respectively 
for timber lying on the Irrawaddy and Sitang. After the above dates, 
no registration of claims can be received, and all timber, not registered 
within the periods above specified, will be liable to the new rates which 
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will then come into operation. The Government cannot by this regis¬ 
tration hold itself in any way responsible for the safe custody of property 
so registered, these measures being adopted merely for the relief of timber 
now lying on tk^ rivers from the operation of rules not in force at the 
time it was cut. 

39, With respect to killed timber standing, and felled timber now 
lying ik the Forests, the particulars of which are exhibited in Table No. 4, 
it appears to have been understood from the first that killed trees are a 
part and parcel of Forest property, and that the mere circumstance of 
having killed a tree under sanction of the late Burman Government is 
not considered sufficient to establish a right to it which should be in any 
way binding upon our Government to acknowledge. I do not see why 
the act of felling should convey a right, which is denied to the act of 
killing. Felled timber found lying in the Forests may thus, I think, un¬ 
questionably be regarded as public property. I would therefore propose 
that the killed nattkul, and felled timber exhibited in Table No. 4 be ad¬ 
vertized and sold at upset prices, corresponding with the average rates 
realized at auction sales at Rangoon for corresponding classes of timber 
during the past season. 

40. The sale of the seasoned timber in the southern Forests as above 
proposed, will alone supply the Rangoon market during the approaching 
season with 13,067 logs, exclusive of the timber which will be brought 
in from other sources in the district, while it may be hoped that the 
seasoned timber contained in the middle and northern Forests will, when 
these Forests shall have been examined, be found in like manner sufficient 
to meet the demand for 1855, after which period supplies must depend 
on the arrangements entered into in the mean time under the new rules. 

As full grown timber requires to be killed at least two years before it is 
cut down, I took the precaution, as early as November last, to have 800 
full-sized trees killed in Thounzai Forests, and 600 in the Oakkan Forests. 
It will be necessary, without loss, of time, ^o extend these provisions as 
far as the resources of the Forests will safely allow, without injury to their 
future condition, j» order to meet the demands for J856. The provision 
for succeeding years will require to be made in like manner at least two, 
or what would be still better three years before it is required; and the 
value and resources of the Forests will depend in no slight degree 
upon the care with which these annual supplies are from year to year 
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provided and which will demand a thorough and familiar knowledge on 
the part of tho Superintendent of the resources and condition of every 
portion of the Forests throughout the Province, only to be acquired from 
personal observation and inquiry. 

41. In conclusion, I cannot but remark, as an unfortunate circum¬ 
stance, that Teak timber should appear to form almost the only object of 
mercantile enterprize in this Province. Since the encouragenaeSt of an 
exclusive search to Teak timber alone, while it endangers the destruction 
or complete annihilation of the species, causes other descriptions of 
timber to be entirely overlookSd, which, if they were equally well 
known, might be found to be scarcely less valuable. Time and necessity 
will in due course render these and other resources of the Forests better 
known as the oils, gums, and soxtile materials; tho wood-oil has already 
obtained a reputation which ought to obtain for it a considerable de¬ 
mand 

The seed of Buchancmia latifolia affords a valuable oil and Odina 
wodia, Xuntltochymus ovalifolius and Randia latijolum, valuable gums, 
while Urena lobata, a weed of universal prevalence met with at every step, 
grows spontaneously to a height of four feet, is said by J\lr. Mason to 
afford a valuable hemp, while a coarser cordage in general use is afforded 
by the bark of Sterculia rcmwsa, Bignonia corovaria, and according to 
Mr. Mason’s valuable work Hibiscus macrophylla. 

But it is not to the Forests alone that tho resources of the Province are 
confined. Its agricultural capabilities only require sufficient population 
to render them equal to Bengal itself as a rice country, while tho higher 
lands will afford rich pasture for cattle. 

The great rise in the price of cattle during the short tiftie that *hns 
elapsed since the Province passed under British rule, has already had 
the effect of turning the attention of the people to the importance of 
cattle-farming, and as soon as the present practice of cattle-stealing can 
be sufficiently suppressed by the strong arm of the law, this branch of 
industry, so congenial- to Burman habits, will be the first to produce a 
great social change in the condition of the people.' 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Sfcpt. of forests, Pegu 


Prome, 

5th April 1854. 
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P. 8 .—Papers are enclosed with-the Report Sketch Map of the Southern 
Teak Forests of Pegu. The position of the principal places were fixed 
from Captain Pemberton’s large map of the South-east Frontier, and 
the details filled up from personal observation, and inquiries of myself 
and Assistants. 

I have since learned from Lieutenant Williams, Bengal Engineers, 
now engaged in conducting a topographical survey of the Province, that 
Pegu is placed considerably too far to the West; this of course will 
materially alter some of the details of this sketch. 

(Signed) ‘ j. McClelland, 

. Offg. Supt. of Forests, Pegu. 



STATEMENT of the classes of Timber required for Naval purposes. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT of the classes of Timber passed at Rangoon, during the Season of 1853-54, and the 

amount of Duty realized. - 
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Pegu, ... . 

Oakkan, 
Tounghoo, 
Eangoon, ... 
Tharawaddy, .. 
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(Signed) J. MCCLELLAND, 

Pbome, > Offg. Supdt. of Forests, Pegu, 
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Report on the Lhine, Phoungyce, and Zamayee Teak Forests, by Robert 

Abreu, Head Assistant to the Officiating Superintendent of Forests, 

Pegu. 

The Pegu Province was on the 20th December 1852, proclaimed and 
annexed to the British territories. It has been a principal mart for teak, 
and indeed it constituted the most important article of trade ever since 
the foundation of Rangoon by Alompran in the year 1775. 

2. The Government desirous of being made acquainted with the re¬ 
sources and physical characteristics of the teak forests, as well as to 
make those lying on the three st reams (Lhine, Phoungyee and Zamayee,) 
available for this year, disemboguei^g themselves into the Rangoon River, 
founded upon the actual examination of them. Dr. McClelland, the Offi¬ 
ciating Superintendent of the Forests was therefore lequested by the 
Commissioner of Pegu-, and Governor General’s Agent,, in a letter No. 45, 
dated 80th November 1853, (indicating the principal points to which his 
attention was to be directed during the travelling season) to proceed into 
them. I had the pleasure of accompanying him in this tour. 

3. In obedience to the said precept, we aocerdb.gly started to the 
Lhine Forests by land on the 2nd of January 1851, and reached on the 
8th instant Yendikequin village, situated on the margin of the Teak 
localities. I shall here insert the following, extracted from my Journal, 
noted during our march of seven days. 

2nd January 1854.—Left Rangoon at day-break for tlio Forests 
accompanied with thirteen men of M. N. I. and equal number of Pegu 
Battalion ; the direction of our route due E. for couple of miles, which Ja,y 
through a jungle of wood-oil trees, already tapped, and bamboos. Pur¬ 
suing this direction, we found that the gradient route was* a divergent 
one. In a course of quarter of a mile, we found that the road to Ko Rhine 
village, consisting of forty houses, and having an interstice fertile open 
ground, partially cultivated with vegetables, diverged to N. E. Continuing 
in this direction, I observed a vast contrast from the village we just passed, 
with that of Kambet and Yaigoo, which presented to our view nothing 
but grass jungle, growing over a paddy land. A mile from this place 
wo encamped at Zwayzone. The Phoungyee, whose Kyoung lies proxi¬ 
mate to our place of encampment, was a very obliging religions man, 
supplying us with such necessaries as he could afford ; in return 1 pre¬ 
sented him with twenty-five cigars which were thankfully received. 
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3rd! January .—Started at day-break. Our general route N. N. E. We 
passed by Thadajec village, containing 40 houses situated about a mile 
or a mile and-a-half from Zwayzone. Proceeding on the direction, the 
Creeks Thadajec and Thudogalay intersected our way, the former situat¬ 
ed three quarters of a mile from the latter, when we went over the 
margin of a wide paddy plain for a mile, which is rapidly falling into a 
jungle, We met Captain Williams and his Assistants surveying in this 
place about 3 miles from their camp in Tonn-nyo village which we 
passed; leaving this and travelling for three miles, we came to Anan- 
beeu, a village of thirty houses, and proceeded oh, when after half a mile's 
journey, we came to a village abounding with mangoe trees,—the Natives 
have very appropriately given the appellation of Tharet-kone. The in¬ 
habitants of this place are apparently in indigent circumstances. They 
have not cultivated a single acre of land ever since the Province came, 
into our hands. On inquiry, I find, that it is attributable to the loss of 
all their buffaloes, by disease, than their aversion to labor. 

Toung-thoozoo (one and-a-half mile from this place, and containing 
twenty-five houses) on the "contrary is in a rapid progressive state. 1 
must certainly say the inhabitants are very industrious and the fact of 
their land covered with paddy, proves what I have asserted. 

There is another village called Sarijoc, lying close to Toung-thoozoo. 
We were warned by the men of this village not to encamp 1 1 Kalouk 
Koondino, lying three miles from this place, whither we directed our 
way, on account of the peculiar situation of the village, having jungles 
on all sides, infested with wild elephants and tigers,—the hitter arc so 
ferocious and sanguinary, that they do not scruple to carry away men. 
We came to the village about 2 o’clock p. M. 

4th January .—Left Kalouk Koondine at day-break. Throughout the 
whole of this day’s march, twelve miles, our way was a mere cart-track 
lying through a thick wood, which impeded the progress of our carts. 
Couple of miles, before wo reached Touk-Kyen, where we encamped, the 
road, however, became comparatively level. 

I observed during this day’s movement, foot-marks of wild elephants, 
and if we are, to judge from them, there must undoubtedly be a good 
number of these animals. 

The village of Touk-Kycn may be said to be celebrated for its exten¬ 
sive plain. Goung Kourke related to us that previous to the late war 


* ■ 
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that the whole of it was covered with rice cultivation, in order to bring if 
again to its former uratory condition. He-has secured a good number of 
buffaloes, and anticipates to reap a rich harvest in a year or two hence. 

5th January. —Started. The whole of this day’s march of 12 miles lay 
through dense tree and grass jungle and marshy ground ; in the former 
the road for five or six miles was oppilated with felled trees at inter¬ 
stices of every fifty or hundred yards ; we were therefore neces sita ted to 
remove those capable of being shifted, or contrived a new road, as we 
considered feasible or expedient. 

Through the latter it was not So troublesome, but the haekreewallahs 
complained that it was too much fo£ the bullocks. 

The course lay in a N. E. direction, but after a few hours’ circuitous 
travelling, the route became devious, sometimes E. and sometimes W. 
In this way, for 2,} miles, we were led to Bwetjee village, anil 
about 12 o’clock A. M. arrived at Kyct Phoogan, a despi&ible village con¬ 
taining twenty houses. The wretched condition of the place may be 
imputed to the want of industrious habits of the people, although in the 
midst of an arable plain agriculture is entirely abandoned. 

Three miles from this we passed by another village called Yaithoe, of 
twenty houses. The inhabitants have every advantage of tilling the ex - 
tensive plain encompassing their village, but 1 am sorry to say only one- 
sixth of the land was seen under cultivation. Leaving this and travel¬ 
ling for a mile, I think we came to Jugdan ; here its local features were, 
indeed, striking, consequent of cultivation being on a much larger scale. 
Some few hundred spaees from the last-named village we crossed the 
Mohbeo creek and pitched our tents in a village called after it. 

Glh January. —Halted. 

1th January .—Started at 6 o’clock A. M. The general direction was 
N. W., and after journeying for six miles over an arid ground, apparently 
hardened from a rapid evaporation since the rains, notwithstanding uu- 
propitious to vegetation, yet we passed through tree jungles and high 
grass, we were led to. Myountaga, containing twenty houses, and en¬ 
camped in it. 

The village is situated on the right bank of a Choung called by the 
same name. We had a great difficulty in taking the carts across; one of 
them was upset consequent of the had driving of the Tombee ; indeed the 
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whole of them, without exception, seemed to me to be a parcel of inex¬ 
perienced men, not inured, to the work which they set out for ; we were 
therefore obliged to drag the carts over, and in some instances the yokes 
were unfastened, and by manual means or force, jogged them up to the 
opposite bank. 

About 15 or 20 years ago, the men of this village brought down an¬ 
nually timber from a Forest—no doubt from the Mazalee, lying six 
miles N. N. E. from this place. The Choung, as we were told by the 
Goung, has since become unavailable on account of the obstruction, com¬ 
posed of felled trees and rubbish having formed. The obstacle to the 
removal or the translation of the timber on this can be overcome by an 
outlay of Rupees 100 or 150. 

8th January .—Started at day-break. The general route pursued was 
N. N. W., and after a wearisome march of 14 miles, reached Yin- 
dike-quin, a village containing thirty or forty houses, surrounded by 
small Teak Forests which we estimated to contain one thousand trees of 
small dimensions. 

O 

Two miles from the place wc last encamped, we crossed Lekin Choung, 
a branch of Yathoe, the latter taking its origin from Pijunnadown moun¬ 
tain, tho integral range of the Yoinah Hills. We were here detained al¬ 
most an hour to get the carts across. The road from this, about 12 miles, 
was a difficult one, lying through grass and tree jungle and marshy 
ground, intersected at intervals of every three or four miles by small 
Choungs. 

In some cases all traces of a path were invisible. This plainly shows that 
all land communication has surceased since the war. Our guide, Kotha 
Khway, assured us that we were in a Kway Goe road, (buffaloe stealing- 
road.) We saw some indications, which convinced us that such was the 
case. 

After crossing Bijiri-hyalalway Choung we found that we were close to 
the Teak Forests, Five miles N. W. march brought us to it, not without 
the difficulty of crossing Kyoon Choung, and the detention of an hour 
and a half in seeking for ajpath which waslost, we struck out through 
glassy glades, for threc-and-a-half miles, and came to Joe Byew Choung 
where teak appeared to terminate. Here we halted for an hour, and 
were, indeed, disheartened on perceiving a high land lying between us 
and the said Choung. 
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In this dilemma, Dr. McClelland explored the jungle on the right of 
us and discovered a village called Phet, consisting of a few houses, and 
obtained a guide who conducted us, after re-tracing our steps and crossing 
a narrow nullah and a marshy ground covered with high grass, to our 
present encampment. 

4 A day’s march. General route N. N. E. brought us to Oakkan. 
After having accomplished a journey of 16 miles, we proofed to 
Thounzai on the 11th January, and remained there two days. 

5. The town is situated in latitude 18° 21'. It exhibits the remains 
of an important place, encompassed by an extensive flat land or savanna, 
happily intersected by the main stream and its tributaries. The course of 
the former at its confluence with the Lhine is N. N. S., and continues in 
that direction to its source to latitude 19° 20', with continuous turns at 
intervals of every half a mile. Its average breadth is about sixty feet, 
and its waters during the wet weather are, as we were.iflformed, perfectly 
clear, with a sandy and rocky bottom. The country towards its junc¬ 
tion is level, but gradually rises from Thakanjee, towards the ranges of 
the mountains on either side of it. 

6. The inhabitants of Thounzai are a sottish and ignorant set of 
Bacchinals, and are thereby easily decoyed and made the agents of 
detr uncating or cutting girdled trees and the surreptitious removal of prone 
ones by residents of Rangoon. So endless and exorbitant are their desires 
and their zeal to serve the interests of their employers, that they do 
not hositate the transgression of the existing regulations by grasping at 
all, and can form no scheme of perfect happiness with less. 

7. The bartering of timber for agua vUw (yulgate brandy) and 
gunja is another evil or demoralization to the inhabitants ; ft is produc¬ 
ing the most baneful effects. 

8. An early application of some efficient remedy for this rapidly 
extending evil is exceedingly desirable, and that the recurrence to the 
practice of the Burmese Government is adverted to (two years previous 
to annexation,) which'applied stringent restrictive measures to the use of 
intoxicating drinks and drugs, would receive the hearty approval of the 
more respectable portion of the natives, I mean Kyoung and Phrawtagees. 

9. The beautiful, healthy, and fecund tracts seem to have been 
sterilized and entirely abandoned to nature by these men, and it re- 
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quires not much sagacity to predict that (if Government will accord to 
the points which have now been specified and to all kindred, sugges¬ 
tions connected with the well-being of this district) if they are compel¬ 
led to return to husbandry, they will rapidly rise to that importance, or 
momentous character, to which their wonderful natural capabilities so 
fully entitle them. 

10. r '°n the lfith we directed our way to the Teak Forests, which 
we entered after 14 miles travelling. We had here the advantage 
of further examining the Choung ; it was not .quite dry, notwithstand¬ 
ing the advanced state of the season ; 'its bed was filled with rock and 
pebbles of indurated clay and sand-stone; the banks shelvy, clothed 
with grass, bamboos and betel palms ; with occasional clumps of wild 
plantain and jungle trees. 

11. Behind the main stream runs a range of hills, forming as it 
were, a belt to the Yomah, covered with Teak, in company with numer¬ 
ous other Forest trees. These constitute Forest tracts, separated or run 
across, by Choungs into sections, and called after them. 

12. The Teak localities commence 14 miles from Thounzai Town ; 
the first we met with stretched a little way along the Naimapyo Choung, 
and as far as could be ascertained, did not appear to extend far¬ 
mland. We estimated to contain about 1,000 under-sized trees. Abun¬ 
dance of stumps and stunted shoots (marking the place where the trees 
once stood,) were also observed, whieh obviously indicate that the trees 
in this part of the Forest have fallen dreadful victims to the axe. 

13. A regular Teak track may be said to begin two miles above 
Waijee, a Yaibane village, the inhabitants of which exclusively devote 
their time to. rearing silk-worms, organi zing, drawing out, and su btiliz ing 
silken filament. I did not find their paddy land or toungyas. under culti¬ 
vation, but about their tais or huts were seen several cuc urbitace ous 
plants and plantain trees. 

14. Another Forest was visited on the 18th, lying a few miles from the 
main stream, and containing about 200 full-grown trees. From this to 
the Kareenzoo village, a distance of nine miles, we passed through grass 
and bamboo jungle, Teak. occurring in occasional patches of from fifteen 
to twenty trees. 

15. The village (Kareenzoo) may be said to be within the skirt of 
the Forests, we had the gratification of seeing hundreds of excellent mast- 
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pieces, and almost an equal number of felled loozars and yats, lying 
mostly in the defiles (apparently detruded into them by timber-cutters,) 
more or less destroyed by fire. 

16. Six miles in a Westerly direction from the last-named village 
and two miles from Thounzai Choung, lies another Forest, abounding 
with a good number of full-sized trees growing on precipitous slopes and 
narrow plateau of mountains about GOO feet high. 

17. The following from my Journal may afford some information :— 
“ Early this morning, after a j'ougii breakfast, we crossed the river, 
ascended its right bank, and afterwards re-crossed and ascended its left 
bank (the Choung here being ver/ winding,) and after travelling over 
non-elevated^ ground and crossing the Tbabyew Choung, the Tabayloo 
intersected our way. We ascended its course, and had the pleasure of find¬ 
ing that we were in the midst, as may be deservedly denominated, of a 
fine Teak Forest. It extends from the ridges on the fight bank, until it 
comes quite close to the stream, receding, as it approaches, to the source 
of the latter and disappearing towards a range of hills which were visible 
to the North-east. The ground here is in general high, intersected 
by Teodoo, one of its tributaries. We here inspected the 800 trees, 
measuring in girth above six feet, recently ringed by order of the 
Officiating Superintendent of the Forests. The said rivulet and its branch 
would unquestionably be quite adequate to convey with ease all the 
timber to the Thounzai Choung.” 

18. In addition to the above, I shall content myself with observing 
that some thousands of Teak might be foiled here, and conveyed to 
Rangoon with facility. No killed trees have as yet been felled since the 
war, but we liave abundance of proof, that the fallen and dettd trees have 
been removed. 

19. Since my return from the Forests, I Lave been informed the 
killing of large trees in this Forest was very limited. For the conveyance 
of this description of wood to the nearest nullah, (I mean those situated 
a pretty good distance from the water carriage,) it would be desirable to 
employ a number of elephants. Buffaloes might also with great ease be 
employed in this Forest, the ground for the most part even and un¬ 
broken. 

20. Little Teak was seen on the 20th January, although we ascend¬ 
ed the Tabayloo almost to its source for 12 miles iu a S. S. E. direction 
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This satisfied me of what was recorded in my Journal of a previous date, 
“receding as it approaches to the source of the latter (Tabayloo) and 
disappearing towards a range of hills which were visible to the N. E.” 

21. Our way from this place for eight miles lay over g hilly region 
covered with bamboo and grass. We had the good fortune, when least 
expected, of discovering a Kareen village, where we bivouacked and were 
glad enfl&gh, as our provisions had all been consumed, and the obtain- 
meut of a day s supply in the wilderness was most providential. 

22. The Tsankai Shoayzan (who w^as appointed a local agent on the 
18 th January to take charge of the Forests as a temporary measure) 
being apprehensive that we might be‘misled by the faithless guides, hotly 
followed us, accompanied with one of the office peons who was left with 
him to collect details, and joined us here. 

23. The day, following, taking a N. E. route, and after crossing 
Gong Ngyeen near its origin and ascending its left bank, we came to an 
elevated land, over-grown with bamboos intermixed with Teak forming a 
natural line of demarcatiorf, separating Thourizai from Oakkan Forests. 
There are a good many yats and few full-sized trees. The removal of the 
latter would be attended with difficulty consequent on the remote situa¬ 
tion of the Forests from the larger Choungs. 

24. The route now became diverse, and on crossing Lhai-ga-jee and 
ascending its course for two miles and then ascending its right bank, I 
found, on looking at my pocket compass, that we were pursuing a S. W. 
course, and proceeding the march in that direction for six miles, we came 
to Kyouk Nliouk, which we crossed. Referring then to the office diagram, 
I found this, to be a branch of Natsin (one of the extensive tributaries of 
Oakkan Choung,) and indeed we were led to it after following up for a 
mile the bed of the former. 

25. The region occupied by the Thounzai Forests consists of an elevated 
land about six or seven hundred feet high, having two cardinal ranges on 
the East and West side of the Choung, slightly trending at a distance of 
half a mile to one towards one another, and indeed they almost meet, 
as remarked by us, near Thaybew Choung. 

26. The Eastern range, as for as I can learn, runs due N. ; I should 
estimate its width to be‘about 25 miles; the Western keeping somewhat 
closer with gentle slopes to the main stream. 
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27. The Forests, though divided by the Choung into, say Eastern 
Ryet-poan. ail! ^ Western sections, yet, in their minor features, 

Kyet'myoun the I exhibit no difference of physical configura- 

NiiUmaji-houk tion. The first thing that draws a traveller’s atten- 

Kycmkpyoke. tion is the innumerable succession of subordinate 

Nga YwT‘ ial streams—their names are given in the margin—in- 

Shinn. tersecting the Forest tracts presenting to Ins view 

Gongugycon. , „ . , ° Jm 

TUubycw. He also nnds the singular fact that they are per- 

Taioybo. fectly, alike both in ratio and number. 

Ny aiyfe * 28 - Tlie favorable hoMtot of Teak is on high 

Kunyoniiyeu. ground, not liable to submersion; it has been 

Y<’taet. SVVtt1 ' stated by tfie late Captain Latter “ to be a pecu- 

van liarly dry and arid-looking plant.” J never yet 

Wahphew. found, in any one instance, that it grows gregari- 

Woon. ously, but observed it in company with Inga xylo- 

carpa, Diospyros, Dipterocarpus la-vis, Dalbergiap Lagerstecemia re- 
gina, Careya arborea, lleritiera minor, Ptcrocarpus dalbergiodes, and 
other jungle trees. I have made a rough estimate of the number of Teak 
trees growing in these Forests, they seem to coutain 1 in 400 of their 
associates. 


29. From the details we have gathered, there are in them 375 


Killed Trees. 


killed timber and 1,113 felled, all situated one 


Cl of 7 feet itn<l up¬ 
wards in girth. 

53 „ « „ „ 

253 „ 4 ft. & G in. 

Felled Trees. 

251 of 7 foot and up¬ 
wards. 

128 „ b ,, „ 

734 „ 4 ft. & 6 in. 

* Phalone. 

Owai. , . 

Yindil^’\ 

Oukkaii, 


mile the nearest distance, and two the farthest 
from the Ohoungs. Their dimensions are margi¬ 
nally noted. 

30. On the 22nd January, after having per¬ 
formed a journey of 29 miles, crossing.the Choungs 
named in the margin,* we came to Shawbone, 
a village situated on the East of the Oakkan 
Choung and lying 12 nyles from the town of 
Oakkan. 


31. We left this place the following morning and divided our way 
to Kinpatheo (on the Magayer Choung,) which we reached after crossing 
Datehoung on the Oakkan side ; and pursuing a Southerly course for 10 
miles, on the morning of the 24th we started for Yindike and arrived 
about 3 P. M. 
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32. The Teak Forests of Oakkan do not go lower than latitude 
18° 52', or they are only to bo found in the tracks through which the 
Choung and its tributaries ran. 

33. The main stream takes its rise from the Yomah hills, about 
110 miles from Rangoon town in a Northerly direction, and continues its 
course nearly S. W. to latitude 18° 15', emptying itself into the Lhine 
River ajxmt 50 miles from Rangoon. 

34. The subordinate rillets which divide the Forest tracts are 
“ Katayaza” 1, “ Kyet-thoung” 2, “ Yindike” 3, “Khway”4, “Plxalone” 
5, “Nassin” 6, “ Majoo” 7, “ Kyoung” S, “ Dalt" 9, “ Sinoh” 10, “ Mee- 
joung” 11, “ Thayamew” 12, “JBamathay” 13, “Meedway” 14, “Tba- 
dan” 15, and “ Wetsvvay” 16. Nos. 1 to 7 lie on the North side of 
the Choung, and Nos. 8 to 16 on the South. The quantity of 
timber remaining in the former may be estimated 630 trees of .seven feet 
six inches in girth and upwards, 1,050 of six feet, and 2,600 of four feet 
six inches, and in the latter 400 of seven feet six inches, GOO of six feet, 
2,100 under-sized trees, all lying within two miles the furthest distance 
and one the nearest from.the water-carriage. On the Forest No. 11, 
there are 533 logs above six feet, which were killed by order of the Forest 
Department'and on No. 3 sixty-seven trees. 

35. From the above computation I have made, it is obvious that 
the resources and capabilities of the Northern tmets must he far superior 
. to those on the Southern, although the evil and circumstances of both 
banks are the same. 

36. On the 29th January we started from the place of our encamp¬ 
ment for Thakhunjeo village (lying eight miles in E. N. E. direction from 
Yindike) to examine the conterminous Teak Forests of Magayee and 
Mazalee, after which to cross the Yomah into the Phoungyee valley. We 
reached the place about 10 o’clock A. M. 

37. The Mazalee Forests lie about four miles N. E. of the above-named 
village, or two miles from Kyoukpasat, a branch of Thanat, one of the 
tributaries of Magayee. The summits of the hills were seen covered 
with Teak, not growing gregariously, but in clumps of eight or nine, 
interspersed with other kinds of timber, at distances from each other. 

38. The contents of these Forests are, 300 of nine feet in girth, 

: 600 of seven, feet six inches, 1,700 of six feet, and 3,800 of four feet 

six inches, lying within two miles of the stream. 
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3.9. The Choung is obstructed by the accumulation of rubbish and 
sediment, and can be removed at a trifling expense. 

40. The Forests on the Magayee are situated 12 miles N. of the 
Thakhaujee ullage. The following extract from my previous Report, 
dated 21st December 1853, regarding these Teak tracts, may be 
interesting:— 

Moung Kine, a resident of Khoon-na-Kyke, a town bordering on the 
Lh|pe, states:—I am perfectly acquainted with the Magayee Forests ; 
I know also the main Clioung an$ its tributaries ; their names are— 

1. Kayoo Choung, 

2. Tha Byew, and 

3. Thanat. 

No. 1. Kayoo is situated 15 miles from the confluence of Magayee. 
Its forest is very extensive, being about 10 days' joufeey in circumfer¬ 
ence, and contains Teak of very good quality. 

No. 2. The Byew lies 10 miles from Ph*lone village. The Forest is 
very large and abounds in particular with a great quantity of killed trees, 
say about 2,000. 

The Forest on No. 3, Choung Thanat, is the best Forest, and is far 
superior to those lying on Nos. 1 and 2 Chouugs, both as regards to 
quantity and quality of the wood. 

The deponent on being called and re-examined states:—The Magayee 
is blockaded up with lopped-off branches and trees. I should say that 
if partly cleared with the axe, and accumulating them to be afterwards 
burnt in the month of March, it will cost only Rupees 1,000. If this 
measure be adopted and carried into execution the timber of this town¬ 
ship can be brought into market on the ensuing season. 

Questioned by the Head Yes, the reason why sq many trees have been 

Assistant. killed (considering the Choung being deprived of 

water-carriage) is, because it was the intention of the Burmese Govern¬ 
ment to employ men to remove this obstacle, and to compensate them 
with all the felled logs—all the killed and felled trees I should say. The 
Burmese Government assumed an undisputed right to them. 

The villagers of Kurpatheo were in the habit of dragging the timber 
of small size overland. 


9 
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Remabks. 

The resources and physical characteristics of the Magayee Forests hav¬ 
ing become a subject of interest and enquiry, both by the Superintendent 
of Forests and the Commissioner of Pegu, I have, therefore, taken the 
deposition of Moung Kine, who appears to be a very respectable man, 
andwhose statement I am inclined to look upon as worthy of credence: 
besideJVais I have obtained other information, which I trust will complete 
the partial Report I previously submitted regarding these Teak Forests. 

A thorough appreciation of these forests eannot be given without 
recording— 

1st. —The boundaries of the town of Phalone, after which the main 
stream, now under notice, is named. 

2nd, —The physical features of the main stream and its origin. 

The town of f‘ Phalone” lies six miles from the Lhine, having a de¬ 
serted town, Tamboo, on the East, Phogoun village on the West, Ineka- 
loon on the North, and Myomah village on the South. 

Under the second head I shall recapitulate what I have said in the 
previous Report:— 

“ The Magayee alias Phalone takes its source from Kamalee moun¬ 
tains, 20 miles above its junction with the main stream Lhine; it is 
blocked up with fallen logs and rubbish, which has formed into a bar 
covering a space of 20 miles." 

The region occupied by the Magayee Forests on the Choungs Kayoo, 
Thabyeed, and Thunat, (differing in physical aspect than of those lying 
on the Lhine,) consists of an elevated land of a digitated shape or appear¬ 
ance, commencing four miles from Phalone village to the Kamalee 
mountains, the integral range of Yomah. 

The Forests are, as J am told, almost uninterruptedly immense. 

The Lagerstroemia regina or Pymmah is also found in those parts 
in abundance ; it stands without a rival in strength; “ for,” says Mr. Mason 
in his work entitled The Natural Productions o/Burmah, “that the posts 
of an old wharf at Tavoy, which were of this wood (Pymmah) stood erect 
for twenty or thirty yeara” He seems however to consider that house 
posts often decay in the ground in a much shorter period. It is consi¬ 
dered a valuable timber in ship-building. 
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The Kanaso, Heritiera formes, or what is called Soondree, is indi¬ 
genous on these localities, and in some sections is quite abundant. Dr. 
Wallich, regarding its qualities, does not doubt to assert that it stands 
unrivalled for elasticity, hardness, and durability, and which he says, “ If 
it is not extensively employed for the construction of naves and felloes 
of gun carriages, it is solely because pieces of adequate dimensions are 
not procurable.” Now my informants peremptorily assert, that immense 
quantities, sufficient for such purposes, are obtainable here; “ besides/’ con¬ 
tinues this learned gentleman, “ the charcoal made from it is better 
than any other sort for the manufacture of gunpowder.” 

I shall here take the advantage ef making up the omission which was 
inadvertently left unexplained in my last Report, and which Captain Phayre 
has properly remarkod—“ It is stated there are 2,500 killed trees in the 
Forests of this stream, though why they should have been killed, on 
a stream where they would remain sealed up, is not explained.” 

The statement of Moung Kinc explains this, and I may add, that 
although the Forests are deprived of water-carriage, yet the resources an¬ 
nually drawn were from one to two hundred loozars, which were expressly 
and invariably dragged in the middle of the rainy season, when the 
surface is moist and slippery, because it thus requires one tithe of the 
labour necessary in other seasons, when the surface is rough and 
impeding. 

I attach little importance to the suggestions of Moung Kine, regard¬ 
ing the method to be pursued for the removal of the local impediment 
from the main rill. Persons who are acquainted with the destruction caused 
by the periodical fires of the Attaram Forests would, without doubt, con¬ 
sider this prosecution of measure, objectionable. The vegetation would 
on the time recommended, be dry and parched; conflagr ating th e rubbish 
in the stream, would ,supply the d evourin g element with, life, and thus, 
the young, old, killed and jprone trees be annihilated^ My opinion is, 
that the obstacle should be removed by manual means. 

In conclusion I respectfully beg to remark, relative to persons possess¬ 
ing certain undefined prescriptive claims on the trees of our Forests, I_ 
must_record, as a general opinion, that none were recognized as such by 
the Government of Ava; the wood-cutters, or contractors, as they were 
generally called, on paying Pouksane Akoon (axe tax) were permitted to 
work the Forests, under condition that all timber should be removed on 
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the same year, on failure the Government resumed them as their property; 
this is as regards trees fit for felling and already felled: killed trees 
they have from time immemorial invariably maintained a prerogative 
right to them. 

This summary manner of resumption may, to the eye of the law, be 

illegal. I would humbly suggest that a complete and exclusive property 

in eveiyftree in which they (the claimants who satisfactorily establish 

their rights) had killed and seasoned should be withheld, remunerating 

them according to usage and expediency. 

< 

41. In our late exploratory visit we were put in possession of data 
to justify me iu asserting here the number of killed, felled and green 
trees in the Forests of the Magayee stream. Green trees 150 of 9 feet 
in girth, 700 of 7 feet 6 inches, 1,100 of <> feet and 3,400 yats; killed 150 
of G feet and 280 of 4 feet 6 inches; felled 314 of G feet and 342 of 4 
feet 6 inches. 

42. It may not he irrelevant to mention here the new mode of 
late introduction of transpot ting clandestinely the timber across the 
country where the ground is rough and dry. The timber is carted and 
dragged by buffaloes which are stationed at different stages down to the 
streams. 

43. On the 23rd January 1854, wo met 10 or 15 men with six carts 
laden with timber, near the village of Pymmah, on the Dat Clioung, 
one of the branches of the Oakkau, all bearing the following mark in 
Burmese. 

44. 31 si March .—Started in an Easterly direction for three and-a- 
half miles, the bed of the Mazalee Choung, when we ascended its left 
bank (not without first meeting one of its tributaries called Toungtan 
descending from the Yomah in a S. E. direction) and pursued a 
circuitous way for two miles in a S. E. direction, when we descended into 
Nghetkyee, another branch, and ascended its right hank, over a land in 
some places approaching almost to perpendicular for three miles, crossed 
the Yomah and with difficulty sliced. its declivity into Wah Choung, one 
of the lower branches of the Phoungyee, descending its bed for five-and- 
affialf miles, we reached the village called after the Choung. 

? '45. I may mention here that, at the confluence of Looboke, a sub¬ 
ordinate stream of Wah, we observed its arenaceous bed partially com- 
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pkmated, occasioned by timber recently trailed or dragged along by 
buffaloes, whose foot-prints were visible and no way . obliterated. 

46. Visited these Forests, but they contain about fifty full-sized 
trees ; the number of stumps which were observed at every thirty yards 
convinced us that they must have been worked by the timber dealers 
with a v eng eance. 

47. .. On the 21st February we directed our way to the higher Teak 
tracts—we explored them within ten miles of the Yomah where they 
seemed to nmcron ate, I should estimate to contain 100 full-sized trees 
from seven feet and upwards in girth. Innumerable ...show of half-grown 
trees, measuring in girth four feet sik inches, were seen on the ridges. 

48. Examined the Mahooya Forests, lying 28 miles S. S. E of 
Phoungyee Town. Teak appeared large and in abundance, extending 
from seven or eight miles, along N. K. side of the Phoungyee valley. 
The way we went was through low narrow vales with'lnlls on our right 
and left, forming like two walls ; on these regions were Teak seen, but 
they were remarked to improve in quantity# and quality in the decli¬ 
vities. 

49. The almost, total disappearance of the full-sized trees from the 
Phoungyee Forests, except Mahooya, is easily intelligible from what 
has been stated in the preceding paragraphs. The said Forests from 
their accessibility (having an excellent Cbouug of sixty feet) and proxi¬ 
mity to town was early worked, and have been for thirty or forty years, 
as I am informed, incessantly under the full operation of the axe. 

50. The numerous stumps (showing how much the resources have 
been drained) satisfied us that extensive felling have been carried on— 
nay, ever since the war, they are rapidly approaching to exhaustion, and 
requires no Euclid to solve the problem. 

51. The yats, however, I am glad to state, bear in proportion, to the 
vast quantities of trees which have been felled and are rising in adequate 
quantity, and consequently t]}o -Removal to the requirements^ of the 
Forests will be renewed or will keep up the supply in a course of twenty 
years. 

52. We entered into the Pegu or Zamayee Forests, after crossing a 
succession of protuberant land covered with abundance of teak of all 
sizes, and following the course of the tributaries of Mahooya to their 
sources and descending into Thaneo, a branch of the Pymmah. 
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63. In traversing this part of the country, watered by the Zamayee 
River, it was gratifying to observe almost on all localities Teak interspers¬ 
ed with the other jungle vegetation, and by proper management they will 
certainly ensure a large and never-failing stock of Forest timber. 

64. The hills here on the N. E. direction (which are higher than 
those we crossed) come down to the Chouug; they have no connection 
with thfeiShoay-gyeen hills or those of Tounghoo. The Yomah hills run 
North to South, round the extremity of Koutaga Forests, and it is from 
this range the main stream takes its rise. 

65. The Teak tracts, mullioned by the Choungs into twenty-three 
sections, viz., ten on the Eastern side of the stream and thirteen on the 
Western, extend along its course; the best and the most productive, I 
should say, are Tadaw, Monyogalay, Monyojee and Khadat. 

56. These Forests, although they have not escaped the ravages of 
the axe, they, of all others, best exhibit the characters of a regular Teak 
Forest. 

57. We could gain no information as to the existence of any felled 
Teak on either side of the stream already mentioned; in fact, I believe 
it is generally known that all such available timber were seized and ap¬ 
propriated by contractors deputed by the residents of Rangoon. 

58. In summary, I respectfully beg to observe, that none of our Ran¬ 
goon Teak Forests can with propriety, or would authorize such an appel¬ 
lation of being called inexhaustible. 

59. The quantity of Teak that will be now required for the erection 
of private and public buildings, and its demand is so great in 
Calcutta, and Nagore, that they will be soon impoverished if stringent 
rules were not introduced for their conservancy. 

60. The system of allowing persons (as during the Burmese time) to 
work the Forests without keeping them in ter rorem x or inflicting 
heavy fine and confiscation for the least transgression of the existing 
rules, may be ruinous. Hiey will lay their hands on all that come with¬ 
in the scope of their avarica 

61. I shall here record what some of the oldest inhabitants of Pegu 
town deposed before Mr. Grant, the Assistant Commissioner: they 
ran away with the idea that, as the Forests seem to be inexhausti¬ 
ble, their speculations, calculated as present profit or loss, may be unlimit- 
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ed, without entertaining the slightest apprehension of depriving the 
future generations (by their improvident cutting) of the benefit they now 
enjoy. 

G2. In illustration oi the above I shall quote the following from my 
Note-book:— 

“ I remark at this place (Yindike-quin ?) that the small trees which 
constitute the Forests were molested and mutilated by the people of the 
district; whenever a person evinces a desire to purchase yokes for his 
bufiiiloes, handles for data, &c., tl^ey procure for him in the adjacent wood” 

63. The cutting of yathits shoqld be, as far as practicable, prohibited. 
However desirable it may be to forbid or enforce such a rule, I must 
profess that I am at a loss to know how such impediment can be at¬ 
tempted or laid without stopping the trade of yard-pieces, which are just 
as much in demand as mast-pieces. 

6 k The subject does not appear to have escaped the attention of our 
worthy Officiating Superintendent of the Forests, who has very properly 
come to a conclusion which will not at all excite any discontent, that all 
that can be done for their discontinuance in some degree is the imposition 
of an uniform duty, increasing it as their transportations are augmented. 

65. In conclusion, I humbly beg to suggest, that an encouragement 
should be given for the transition of full-sized trees, with the view— 

1 8t .—That a large consignment of timber might be realized and duty 
received on them. 

2nd .—It will facilitate the growth of the under-sized trees. 

(Signed) R ABREIT, 

Head Asst, to the Offjg. Sv/pt. of the Forests. 

Rangoon, ) 

Thel8th March 1854 j 

(True Copies.) 

(Signed) A. P. PHAYRE, 

Commr. of Pegu and Agent to the Gov. Genl. 
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No. 3. 

To 

Captain A. P. PHAYRE, 

Commr. and Agent to the Gov. Genl. in Pegu, 

Rangoon. 

Sir, 

^ In continuation of my letter No. 82, of the 5th instant, I have 
the honor herewith to submit for your approval the manner in which I 
would propose to dispose of the 13,0(57 logs of seasoned timber adverted 
to in the 37th para, of my Report on the Southern Forests of Pegu, to¬ 
gether with the old branches suitable for crooks now lying in the Forest. 

2. The seasoned timber in the Hlaiue Forests, situated on the Magayee 
and Mazalee or Indoon Chouugs which contain 1,641 logs, will not be 
available this season in consequence of certain temporary obstructions 
arising from the, encroachment of bushes and trees on the beds of the 
Choimgs in places for several miles from their junction with the main 
river. 

V 

3. Deducting the 1,641 logs of seasoned timber above-mentioned, 
there will remain 11,426. 

4. As the seasoned timber now remaining in the Forests (having 
been either killed or felled in the Burmese time) is mostly under-sized, 
the new tariff would bo inapplicable to it; it was therefore proposed in 
the 37th para, of my Report to advertize and sell the whole at upset 
prices corresponding with the average rates realized at auction sales in 
Rangoon during the past season. 

5. But as the basis on which the average amount realized at auction 
sales will be seen from the annexed statement to be too limited, as 
rpgards some classes of timl>er, to afford a good criterion of the real mar¬ 
ket value of timber at Rangoon, and the expense of bringing it into 
market from the Forests being taken into consideration, I would propose 
Rupees 8 per log for full-sized timber, and Rupees 4 per log all round 
for yatthet or under-sized Timber as the upset price,* and that the sale 
should take place, as at Moulmein by sealed tenders as affording the best 

* Should the scale of rates proposed in Table III. be reduced from Rupees 7-16-5 per log 
to Rupees 5-11-3,1 would propose corresponding reduction in the upset price of seasoned 
timber from Rupees 8 to Rupees 6 for full-sized and Rupees 3 per log all round for under- 
siaod timber. 
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security against fictitious purchases which might be made by parties 
without any intention of fulfilling the conditions of the sale, 

6. With regard to masts, keel-pieces and, yards as a distinct class of 
timber, I would apply the new tariff crediting the contractor with the 
amount of original purchase, which would be deducted from the amount 
of duty charged at the new rate 

7. And in case of crooks, as these are for the most part the ^produce 
of branches (not included in the timber to be offered for sale,) of which 
there may he found a considerable accumulation in some of the Forests ; 
I would likewise at once apply tMe new tariff, and allow the contractor 
to remove all such as may be found cut and lying in the Forests, subject 
merely to the new scale of duty. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Suptjjpf Forests, Pegu. 

Office' of the Offg. Supdt. 

of Forests in Pegu, 

Rangoon, the 3rd May 1854. 



No. a. 

STATEMENT of the Average amount realized per Log, for the different classes of Timber including those sold 
under the Deputy Commissioner’s Court, by Public Auction, at Rangoon, during ths past season. 
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No. HI. 

STATEMENT of the seasoned Teak Trees in the under-mentioned Divisions or Tracts. 
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STATEMENT of the Average amount realized per Log. for the different classes of Timber including (hose sold 
under the Deputy Commissioner’s Court, by Public Auction, at Rangoon, during thf past season. 
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No. III. 

STATEMENT of the seasoned Teak Trees in the under-mentioned Divisions or Tracts. 
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Memorandum. 

No. 1 is the draft of a proposed notice drawn up in terms correspond¬ 
ing with the Notice already published, prohibiting the foiling of timber 
in the Government Forests, but which is silent on the subject of the 
removal of felled timber. 

During the past season all felled timber hying in the Forests at the 
date of •annexation that had owners may be presumed to have been 
removed. The felled timber, of which an inventory was taken during 
my late tour of the Southern Forests, and which it is now proposed to 
sell on the part of Government, lay at a distance from Khouugs in 
the midst of the Forests, notwithstanding which parties without authority 
have recently resorted to the unusual practice of carting and dragging it 
for the distance of eight or ten miles in some cases, and by this means 
obtaining possession of it at a considerable expense before the Khouugs 
open, when it might be removed in tire usual way for a tithe of the 
expense. 

The inducement to resort to this extraordinary means of obtaining 
possession of the felled timber is that they now obtain it for nothing, while 
they know if they waited until the Khoungs open, they would have to 
buy it. 

It is to put a stop to this and to secure the interests of Government 
in the foiled timber in question that Notice No. 1. is proposed. 

Notice No. 2.—The object of this is to enable owners of timber to bring 
it into market as soon as the state of the rivers may enable them to do 
so conveniently without being exposed to the higher rates proposed in 
the new tariff for such timber as they may have already in hand, there¬ 
by relieving all existing transactions relative to timber actually in the 
legal possession of parties from new rates, which they might otherwise 
justly complain, were not in contemplation at the time when such trans¬ 
actions were eutered into,“while it will also have the effect of bringing 
out all timber that may be concealed or secreted throughout the 
country. 

Notice No. 3 is not yet drafted, but will consist of the new tariff based 
on Table 3 attached to my Report With respect to that Table, it em¬ 
braces the description of timber which alone it is proposed to recognize, 
derived from Seppings’ statement of Teak timbor imported from Rangoon, 
Moulmain, and the Tcnasserim Provinces into Calcutta, page 122 of 
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Selections from Records of the Bengal Government, published by autho¬ 
rity, 1852. 

The 1st column exhibits the Calcutta prices less 25 per cent The 
2nd, 3rd and 4th columns exhibit the dimensions of each class of timber. 
The 5th column exhibits the amount of mast and keel-pieces at 25 per 
cent, under the Calcutta, rates. The 6th column exhibits the tonnage 
of each piece. The 7th column exhibits the amount of duty on each 
piece, deduced from the amount of tonnage at Rupees 40 the ton, 
and in the case of mast and keel pieces from the Calcutta rates per 
running foot (less 25 per cent.) But as I find on further reference to 
Seppings 1 Table above referred to, Ah at the prices he gives includes losses 
for unsoundness, which may be set down at 10 per cent, and insurance 
and other charges at 15 per cent, more, we might deduct 50 per cent, 
from Seppings’ Calcutta rates as a safe approximation to the Rangoon 
value of mast and keel pieces, when we should ha#e the following 
results:— 




Rs. As. 

P. 

Keel pieces, large, ... Rs. 3 per foot, 

Rs* 165 duty, 

24 12 

0 

Ditto, small, ... „ 1-8 ditto, 

„ 71 „ 

10 11 

5 

Mast pieces, large, ... „ 5 ditto, 

„ 360 „ 

54 0 

0 

Ditto, middling, „ 3 * ditto, 

,, 195 „ 

29 4 

0 

Ditto, small, ... 

„ 37-8 „ 

00 

4 

Boat crooks, small, ... 

» 3 „ 

0 4 

0 

The above rates might therefore bn adopted which are little 

more 


than half the amount originally proposed. 

With respect to the other descriptions of timber, namely, large, middling 
and third sort of crooks and logs, I find, according to the tonliage or cu¬ 
bical contents, that estimated at Rupees 30 per ton, little reduction can 
be made since the market rate of timber in Rangoon, more especially the 
rates paid by Government for timber for naval purposes, is I believe 
45 and 46 Rupees per ton. 

At Rupees 30 per ton, the cubical contents of the following pieces of 
timber, according to the dimensions given in Seppings’ Table, would yield 
the following results :— 

Large Crooks, . Rs. 2 11 4 duty each. 

Middle ditto,.. 1 8 1 „ 

Third sort ditto, . „ 1 0 10 „ 
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All the foregoing descriptions of timber are taken from Seppings’ 
Report, and it is only necessary to add to the list logs, i. e. of the standard 
size of 6 feet girth 25 to 32 feet long, containing 1 ton and 14 cubic feet, 
which, at Rupees 30 per ton, would, at 15 per cent., be Rppees 5-11-3. 

I would not recommend lower rates to be adopted, and I do not think 
the practice at Moulmain should be allowed to operate here, because we 
know the Forests there to be on the eve of exhaustion, a result which it 
should be our object to guard against as regards those of Pegu. 

There are little points which, in drawing up the details of the tariff, it 
will be necessary to attend to, which it would be useless to enter into 
here. ‘ 

(Signed) j. McClelland. 

No. 1. 

NOTICE. 

The Forests of Pegu having been declared to be the property of 
Government, any person .removing Teak timber from them without 
authority will be liable to prosecution according to law. All timber, 
which may have been recently dragged or removed from the Govern¬ 
ment Forests, or which may be removed hereafter without authority, will 
be liable to confiscation. 

By Order, 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

OJJ'g. Swpt. of Forests, Pegu. 

Office of the Offg. Supdt. 
of Fobests at Pegu ; 

Rangoon, 

The^Srd May 1854. 


No. 2. 

NOTICE. 

It having become necessary to alter the existing duties levied on Teak 
timber, all owners of timber, which has not yet paid duty, are invited to 
point out the same to some one of the Forest Assistants or Goungs noted 
in the margin, and in his presence, and with his aid to register the same, 
the said register must be filed in the office of the Superintendent of 
Forests within one month from this date for timber lying in the Hlainc, 
Phoungyee and Pegu Rivers and tributaries below the boundaries of the 
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Teak forests, and withil* forty days from this for timber in the Tharra- 
waddy district, and within fifty days from this date for timber lying on 
the Irrawaddy and Silang Itiverb and their tributaries below the 
boundaries of the Teak Forests. 

ft 

After the above dates no registration of ownership of timber can be 
received, and all timber not registered will be liable to the new rates 
which will then come into operation. 

The registration is not to be extended to any description of timber 
within the limits of the. Teak Forests, i. c., Eastward of the village of 
Sakhangyeo on the Thoungzai, of Sliawbone, on the Oakkan, Yindike 
Quin and M young toga in the Hlifine districts, or Northward of the 
Mahooya Choung in the Phounghyee or Taridangyee Choung on the 
Pegu River. 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Supt. af Forests, Pegu. 

Office of the Suit of 
Forests in Pegu, 

Rangoon, 

The 3rd May 1854. 

(True Copies.) 

(Signed) A. P. PHAYRE, 

Commr. of Pegu and A gent to the Gov. Cent. 


No. 4. 

NOTIFICATION. 


1, TENDERS are invited for the purchase and bringing down this sea¬ 
son of the seasoned killed, nathat, as well as felled timber, irrthc tracts 
* vide Table No 3 mentioned in the Table annexed,* at a rate not less 


dated 3rd May 1854. 
(Sd.) A. 1*. 1\ 


than Rupees 8 for full-sized timber, that is, of five 
feet girth and upwards, and. of Rupees 4 for all 


timber under five feet girth. 


2. The price tendered'to include duty, except in the case of mast, 
teel pieces and spars, upon which a duty will be charged agreeably to the 
lew tariff', less the amount per log of original tender for each mast piece, 
teel piece and spar, which will be credited to the contractor. 

3. Crooks to be charged separately, according to the rates of the new 
arifif. 
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4. Tenders for each tract to be separate, b*t the same party may 
tender for one or more tracts, and the tender to be accompanied with a 
guarantee for the immediate payment of one-third or purchase money 
on the tender being accepted. 

t 

5. Further particulars relative to the details of killed and seasoned 
timber in the tracts referred to may be had in the Office of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Forests. 

6. Should there be more killed and seasoned trees in any tract than 
may be enumerated in the Table, such additional timber may be taken at 
the contract rates on being pointed out by the Forest Goung, and charg¬ 
ed separately in excess on reaching the Revenue Station. 

7. All timber within the term of the contract will be pointed out to 
the contractor and marked by the Forest Goung, to whom receipts will be 
given for the timber removed, and any timber brought down in excess of 
these receipts wih be treated according to the terms of the new tariff. 

8. A second instalment, amounting to one-third of the sum tendered 
as purchase money, to Ue paid by the 1st July, and the payment to be 
completed in full by the 15th of August 1854, failing in which after that 
date all timber that may be brought from the tract included in the con¬ 
tract or belonging to the party tendering that may arrive at- the timber 
Revenue Stations will be seized, and the party or parties if necessary 
held otherwise liable for the full amount of the sum tendered. 

9. No transfer or sale of the timber tendered for, effected during 
transit, can be held legal or complete until it has passed the Timber 
Revenue Stations. 

10. Tenders to be sent under seal on or before 5 v. M. on the 22nd 
day of June 1854. 

(Signed) J. MCCLELLAND, 

Offg. Supt. of Forests, Pegu. 

Office of the Offg. Stjpt. of \ 

Fobests in Pegu ; / 

Rangoon, C 

The 4 th May 1854. ) 

(True Copy.) 

(Signed) A P. PHAYRE, 
Commr. of Pegu and Agent to the Gov. Genl. 
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No lfi 

To 

J. McClelland, Esquire, 

ft 

Superintendent of Forests, Rangoon. 


Forests, 

Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letters 

and their enclosures as noted in 

No. 82, dated the 5th April 1804, enclosing your . • t t • i 

Kopoi’t on the Southern Forests of Pegu, and observations tuG Ht&rfflll. 1 QlSO rOCGLVGu d 
upon the route pursued by Mr. A breu. • 

No. 8, dated 3rd May 1854. with drafts of Notices, further explanatory M.G1T10. froni 
1.2 and 3. * L d 

you on the morning of the fitli 
instant, when I was leaving Rangoon for Bassein. 

2. I have to return you my special thanks for your interesting and 
valuable Report upon the Southern Forests, which will be submitted for 
the information of the Most Noble the Governor General in Council. 

3. While fully agreeing with you in your general views regarding 
the plan which it is advisable to adopt for the preservation of the Forests 
from useless destruction, I am of opinion, that the rates of duty proposed 
by you, to be placed on timber, are somewhat too high. I haye expressed 
my opinion on the subject in the shape of a Memorandum, of which a 
copy is herewith appended, and I have added thereto a Table of the rates 
of duty I propose to adopt pending the sanction of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. I have taken as the standard log a timber less than forty feet 
in length and full five feet girth. On that log I have put a fixed rate 
of Rupees 3. This is according to the plan now in use jjt Moulmain. 
The rate is indeed somewhat less than the average of that adopted at 
Moulmain, but the latter includes mast pieces, which will be separately 
charged for duty at Rangoon. The duty for u^st-pieces, spars, &c., I 
have put upon the length of* running feet as simpler and more conve¬ 
nient than any other method of computing the amount of duty; The 
amount of duty on crooks is precisely the same as that taken at Moul¬ 
main. I request you will have the goodness to issue this revised Table of 
duty as soon as possible. 

4. There are one or two points which I think should be distinctly 
stated on the face of the tariff, namely, whether five feet is to be the 
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minimum girth of any portion of tho log, or whether toe average girth 
taken at either end of the log, and at the centre, must be full five feet. 
It will be advisable also expressly «to prohibit all undersized timber, 
shinbins, &o. I request you will have the goodness to embody these 
rules in a set of regulations, embracing every necessary point to be ob¬ 
served by parties bringing down timber on the general plan of those 
adopted at Moulmain. I conclude that the rule for excluding under-sized 
timber will not*apply to such timber as spars, smaller masts, &c. required 
for naval purposes. This should be distinctly stated in the rules which 
I have requested you to frame. 

5. The Notices Nos. 1 and 2, which you propose to issue, I request 
you will publish without delay. *1 consider, however^ that timber not 
actually in the limits of the Forests, on the day the Notice No. 1 is 
issued, should not he interfered with. 

6. With regard to Notice No. 3, inviting tenders for the purchase and 
bringing down of timber now killed or felled in the Forest, as the new 
tariff would not be applicable in the case of under-sized timber, it is 
necessary to adopt a minimum rate of purchase money, which shall in¬ 
clude all duty, except in the case of mast, keel and yard pieces and spars, 
or as I understand this division, all timber of forty feet length and up¬ 
wards. In a note to your letter No. 3, of 3rd May 1854, you have pro¬ 
posed an upset price of Rupees 6 for full-sized trees and Rupees 3 for 
under-sized trees all round, that is, should the rate of duty per log bo 
reduced to Rupees 5-11-3. As however I propose to reduce the duty to 
Rupees 3 per log all round, I would make the upset price, for-full sized 
and under-sized trees, Rupees 4 and Rupees 2 respectively. 

7 . It is desirable that in the Notification for tenders, the several 
Forest tracts should be defined as accurately as possible, and that in the 
event of any breach of contract, any money deposit made by the con¬ 
tractor may be forfeited to Government, .and the timber either in, or 
removed from the Forest, included in the contract, be liable to confisca¬ 
tion to*Govemment. The Notification should include all particulars con¬ 
tained in para. 7 of the Notification on this subject, from the Forest De • 
partment, Tenasserim Provinces, dated 1st June 1852. A period of two 
months should be given for the payment of the second nstalment of 
the purchase money, and of three months for that of the third, from the 
datf pTaCceptance of the tender. 
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8. For crooks I would merely apply the new tariff, allowing the 
contractors, as proposed by you, to remove all such as may he found cut 
and lying in the Forsets. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) A. P. PHAYRE, „ 

Commr. of Pegu, and Agent to the Gov. Genl. 
Pegu Commissioner’s Office ; 

Bassein, 

The 18 tli May 1854. 

Memo, on the Report of the Superintendent of Forests, dated 
1 5th May 1854. 

1. Dr. McClelland is of opinion, that in consequence of the intri¬ 
cate nature of the Forests, and their great extent, it would be impossible 
by any amount of vigilance (unless indeed with an army of watchmen, 
the expense of which would be enormous) to prevent Teak trees being 
surreptitiously felled and dragged away. It is not therefore advisable* 
Dr. McClelland considers, to sell the unfello*! trees in the Forest, at a 
price inclusive of all duty, since that plan would involve the cessation of 
all inspection of the timber after it had passed out of the Forests. 

2. It appears therefore to be necessary to impose a duty upon Teak 
timber, which shall render every log liable to inspection, until it shall 
have boen passed at certain stations in the neighbourhood of Rangoon. 
Dy means of strict rules regarding the standard girth of timber brought 
to the duty station, and a vigilant control pver the subordinate estab¬ 
lishment who will have to carry out those rules, an efficient check may 
be kept upon the working of the Forests. 

3. It is proposed that killed trees be sold at a nominal •upset price, 
and subject to a scale of duty according to the class of timber; that, no 
under-sized timber of any kind be admitted to the market, (as soon as the 
present under-sized trees killed during the time of the Burman Govern¬ 
ment shall have teen got rid of,) and that the tariff shall only recognize 
the following timber:— 

1. —Mast, yard, keel and spar pieces, or timber from forty feet in 

length and upwards. 

2. —Full sized logs, i. e., any log less than forty feet in length and 

five feet in girth. 

3. —Stem pieces and crooks of three sizes. 
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4. The question of the rates remains to be considered. 

5. At Moulmein there are fixed rates of duty per log upon all Teak 
timber, according to the locality from which it is brought. These rates 
] believe were adopted in 1848, and were fixed with reference to the 
actual c&llections of timber duty made in previous years, when a duty of 
15 per cent, was taken on the timber valued at Rupees 14 per ton. 
The rates then adopted, and which are still in force, are:— 

' Timber from the Attaram River,.Rs. 4 0 0 per log- 

Ditto ditto Thoung-yeen River, Gyne, &c.,:. 2 12 0 „ 

6. The rates proposed by Dr. McClelland, as given in his Table 
No. 3, although reduced by a subsequent Memorandum he has furnished 
me with, about one-half appear to me to.be too high. I do not think the 
rates should be generally higher, certainly not very much higher than 
those which exist at Moulmein. I propose therefore, while adopting the 
general views of Dr. McClelland, to fix the rate of duty for Rangoon, by 
a standard approximating to that already adopted at Moulmein. Unless 
this is done, it will not, I conceive, be possible profitably to work the 
Forests in Pegu. The tariff rates, which I propose to adopt, are shown 
in Table A. annexed to this Memorandum. 

7. Dr. McClelland proposes to issue a Notice (No. 1,) prohibiting any 
person from removing timber from the Forests without authority. This 
notice is very necessary. Previous orders have prohibited any person 
felling timber in the Forests. All felled timber, which had owners, may 
bo presumed to have been removed, and it is now necessary to take 
measures for preserving that which remains from being taken away by 
persons having no right thereto. 

8. Notice No. 2 announces the adoption of new rates of duty on 
timber, and defines the time when they are to take effect. Sufficient time 
is given to parties in possession of timber to bring it to the duty station, or 
to register it now for duty, before the new rules will come into operation. 
This notice also defines the limits of the Forests on the Rivers Hlaine, 
Phoungyees and Zemaye or the Pegu River. 

9. There are now standing and felled on the Forests of the Hlaine, 
the Phoungyee and the Pegu Rivers 11,426 available trees, full-sized and 
under sized. 
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. 10. The Superintendent recommends that tenders be invited for the 
bringing away of these, at an upset price of not Jess than Rupees 6 for 
full-sized timber of rive feet girth and of not less than Rupees 3 for 
all timber under that size. 

11. As however these prices were proposed with reference to the 
rate of duty in the tariff recommended by Dr. McClelland (vide paper 
No. 3,*) it will be necessary to lower the upset price, with reference to 
the reduced rate of duty to be hereafter placed upon the log. The upset 
prices I propose are as follows :— 

For full-sized standing trees, lulled and seasoned, each not less than 
Rupees 4 

Under-sized trees at half that rate. 

The upset price paid by the contractor^vvill be inclusive of all duty, 
but in the case of mast-pieces, yard pieces* &c. i. e. timber of forty feet 
and upwards in length, the upset price will be credited, to the contractor, 
and the duty levied thereon at the new rates. It is here necessary to 
remark that the new rates of duty cannot be* fully carried out at present, 
because there is a great quantity of under-sized timber standing in the 
Forests, which was killed before the British Government obtained pos¬ 
session of the Province. This is the reason why it is necessary to adopt 
an upset price inclusive of all duty for logs of less than forty feet 
length. But those logs will be liable to the inspection of the Timber 
Revenue Department, until “passed” at the timber duty stations. 

(Signed) A. P. PHAYRE, 

Comrnr. of Pegu and Agent to the Gw. Genl. 

Pegu Commissioner’s Office ; 

Bassein, 

The 1 Hth May 1854 

(True Copies.) 

(Signed) A. £ PHAYRE, 

Comrnr. of Pegu and Agent to the Gov. Genl. 

* Appendix to the Report on the Southorn Forests, pogu. 
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A. 

Statement exhibiting the cjmount of Duties that will be levied on Mast, 
Yard a/nd Ked pieces, also on Spars and other Teak Timber i/a the 
Province of Pegu. 


Length of Timber. 

Duty for 
Running 
Foot 

Total amount of Duty 
on each piece. 

From 

40 to 

45 feet, ... 

* • • 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 



ff 

46 to 

50 

ff •• 

... 

0 

2 

3 

6 

7 

6 

7 

E 

6 


51 to 

55 

ff *•« 

• • 

0 

2 

6 

7 

15 

6 

8 

9 

6 

» 

56 to 

60 

ff 

■ • • 

0 

3 

0 

10 

8 

m 


K 

Ej 

if 

61 to 

65* 

ff 

... 

0 

3 

9 

14 

4 

9 


3 

9 

f> 

66 to 

70 

ff ••• 

... 

0 

4 

9 

19 

9 

6 

20 

12 

6 

ff 

71 to 

75 

JJ ••• 

... 

0 

6 

0 

26 

EE 

0 

28 



fy 

76 to 

80 

ff ••• 

i 

0 

7 

6 

35 

10 

0 

37 



f> 

81 to 

85 

» "» 


0 

9 

3 

46 

13 

3 

47 



ff 

86 to 

90 

ff 

... 

0 

11 

3 


7 

6 

63 

4 



91 to 

95 

ff ••• 

... 

0 

13 

6 

76 

12 

6 

80 

2 

6 

ff 

96 to 

100 

ff ••• 

... 

1 

0 

0 

96 

0 

0 

100 


0 

Logs 1 

ess than forty feet in 

length 










and 

not less than five 

feet in 










girth, each 

f ••• 

... • 

. 

0 

0 
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(Signed) A. P. PHAYRE, 

Commr. of Pegu arid Agent to the Gov. Genl 

Pegu Commr/s Office; 

Bassevn, 

The \Zth May 1854 . 
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No. 14. 

EkOM 

J. MCCLELLAND, Esquire, 

Offy. Supt. of Forests, Pegu, 

To 

Captain A. P. PftAYRE, 

Commr. and Agent to the Gov. Genl., Pegu. 

Dated the 23rd May 1851 
Sir, 

In continuation of jny letter No. 82, dated 5th April 1854, 

I have the honor herewith to enclose the draft of a Public Notice, to- 

* « 

gether with a Tabular Statement, exhibiting a detailed list of the various 
classes of Teak timber and the amount of duty to be levied on each. 

2. I have been unable to ascertain, by any direct means, the actual 
market value of timber on Rangoon, further than the verbal statement of 
Mr. Berry, who informed me that it ranged from Rupees 45 to 46 per ton,^ 
which would give a scale of duty considerably higher than I have pro¬ 
posed, and out of all proportion with the rat&s charged at Moiilmain. 

3. The Table was therefore constructed from Mr. Seppings' Statements 
of the price of Teak timber in the Calcutta market, deducting 50 per cent, 
for freight, insurance, &c. &c., thus arriving at an approximate value of 
timber in the Rangoon market, and making it about Rupees 15 per ton 
less than it is stated to be by Mr. Berry. 

4. I would therefore propose that this tariff be adopted for the ap¬ 
proaching season. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. MCCLELLAND, 

Offg. Supt. of Forests, Pegu. 


The 23 rd May 1854. 
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Dated the 23 rd May 1854. 

Notice is hereby given, that on and after this date, and until further 
orders, duty will be levied on the several classes of Teak timber, accord¬ 
ing to the following Table 

Parties eluding the payment of duty ^11 render their timber liable to 
confiscation. 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Supt. of Forests , Pegu. 

Offg. Supdt. of Forest’s Office ;) 

Rangoon, > 

The 23rd May 1854. j 



STATEMENT exhibiting the Classes of Timber which it is proposed to recoanize and the Duty to be levied on each. 
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No. 17. 

FiiOM 

j. McClelland, esquire, 

Offg. Supt. of Forest8, Pegu, 

To 

Captain A. P. PHAYRE, 

Comrnr. of Pegu and Agent to the Gov. Genl. 

Dated the 2 ( .Hh May 1854 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 18th instant, No. 6, enclosing ii Memorandum and a Table of duty 
to be adopted, pending the sanction of the Supreme Government, Snd 
authorizing the publication of certain Notices, together with the details of 
the new tariff, as soon as possible. 

2. I shall lose no time in publishing the necessary Notices, but with re¬ 
spect to that regarding the removal of felled timber, it will be necessary 
to refuse the admission of private claims to the felled timber on the 
Hlaine, Plioungyee and the Pegu (River) Forests, from the 1 st January last 
1854, the date on which an inventory was taken of it on the part of 
Government, and for such timber in all other Forests from the date of 
this notice. 

8. It will be sufficient, 1 trust, to refer to the new tariff', without at pre¬ 
sent publishing the details, until they shall ha ve been further discussed and 
considered, for we appear to entertain opposite views on this point. By 
your striking the tariff' at so low a rate as in Table A., it would seem that 
you looked to the immediate commercial interests of the Rangoon port 
and the Export trade in timber, whilst I look to the Forests from 
whence the trade is to be supplied, and give it as my oj>inion, that if 
your tariff were adopted, the trade of the port would eventually suffer 
with the ruin of the Fbrcsts, which would assuredly follow, though not 
perhaps in your time or in mine. Although you mention incidentally, 
in the first paragraph of your Memorandum, intended for the informa¬ 
tion of the Government, that I report the (Teak Forests of Pegu to be of 
such great extent, &c., yet there is not a sentence in my Report that 
would lead to the impression that they are inexhaustible, but on the 
contrary that they are widely dispersed, and the timber they contain 
so thinly and sparingly diffused, as to demand great caution and economy 
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in. every step connected with the Forest system that may he adopted in 
Pegu, to render the Forests perpetual, and to secure permanent supplies 
of timber from them, without endangering their exhaustion and total 
destruction, ^t no time is such caution more essential than at the 
present moment, when they are about to be opened the first time to 
British enterprize. 

4. The duty on Teak timber at Moulmain is levied on a valuation 
of Rupees 15 per ton, which appears to have been assumed (though on 
what grounds is not stated) to be the valuation of the timber as it stands 
in the Forests, but if timber be of any value in the Forests, the amount 
must necessarily vary in different* Forests, according to their distance 
from the nearest market, whether Rangoon or Moulmain, as the case 
may be. 

5. It may be a question whether the duty should not be levied rather 
on the market value of the Province, which both in Rangoon and Moul- 
main varies, according to the best information I can obtain on the sub¬ 
ject, from Rupees 45 to 46 per ton, which was the standard I proposed 
to frame the new tariff upon. These rates you considered too high. 

1 then, with the intention of meeting your views upon the subject as 
far as possible, adopted Rupees 30 a ton as the standard, or about half 
the Calcutta price, which made the duty per log Rupees 5-11. 

6. If this be considered too high, the simpler course would "be to 
reduce the duty from 15 to 10 per cent., or even to 5 per cent, on the 
market value, rather than levy the higher rate (15 per cent.) on a low 
nominal Forest valuation, which bears no relation to the actual market 
price of timber. 

7. You propose to assimilate the duty in Rangoon as far as possible 
to that which is in force at Moulmain, and to charge Rupees 3 a log, 
which is a little less, you observe, than the average rate adopted at the 
latter place, where mast pieces are included ; hut as these will be here 
separately charged the rates at both places, your remarks will be nearly 
equalized. 

You will perceive, however, from the figured Statement No. 2 (annexed 
to my Report,,) beihg a statement of timber passed at Rangoon during 
the last season, that masts, keel pieces and spars form hut a small pro¬ 
portion of the timber brought into the market. Hence we should lose 
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more by the reduced rate on the great mass than would be recovered on 
a few rare pieces of timber, only occasionally met with as mast pieces. 

8. For this reason I would prefer the simpler adoption of the Moul- 
main rates as they stand, to the modification proposed in <your Memoran¬ 
dum, which would be attended with a loss of revenue, without an equi¬ 
valent advantage. 

9. The circumstance of mast pieces being excluded and charged in a 
separate scale, as proposed with respect to Pegu, should not, from their 
rarity, be allowed to affect the general, rates, as they are never likely to 
constitute more than one-hundreth part of the produce of the Forests, 
and in those of Phoungyee and Pegu, large or even middle-sized mast 
pieces do not exist. 

10. The graduated scale Table A., proposed for mast pieces, would be 
extremely inconvenient in practice, and from recognizing no loss than 
twelve varieties of this rare description of timber, depending on the 
trivial difference of five feet in length, and without reference to girth, a 
native, without a measuring tape, could uot, tell you what description 
of timber his raft is composed of, while the old distinction of keel 
pieces, large, middle-sized and small mast pieces or yards are intelligible 
distinctions, quite numerous enough for practical purposes. It is an er¬ 
roneous assumption that the Forests of Pegu contain^any Teak of 100 
feet in length, while the largest mast pieces included in Seppiugs’ Table 
are 65 to 80. 

11. With regard to crooks, provided they shall be the produce of 
branches, and thus under-sized timber be not sacrificed for them, I sec 
no objection, on re-consideration of that point, to their being admitted at 
the Moulmain rates. 

12. For the rest, I must still recommend, that the rates, as well as the 
Tabular form submitted with my letter to your address, No. 14, under 
date 23rd instant, he adopted in lieu of the rates, and form Table A. 
annexed to your Memorandum, dated the 15th instant, or at all events, 

I would very earnestly recommend, that the rates for Rangoon should not 
in any case be less than Rupees 4 per log for the timbers of the Hlaine 
and other Forests, except Phoungyee and Pegu, which may, by reason of 
its smaller growth, be admitted at the reduced rate of Rupees 2-12 
the log, these being the duties now levied on Teak timber at Moulmain. 
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.13. I beg that this letter may accompany my Report on the Teak 
Forests to the Supreme Government. 

I have the honor to be, &e., 

(Signed) J. MCCLELLAND, 

Offg. Supt. of Forests, Pegu. 

Supt. of Forest’s Office;' 

Rangoon, 

The 29 th May 1854. 

(True Copy.) 

(Signed) A. P. PHAYRE, 

Commr. of Pegu and Agent to the Gov. Gen/. 

(True Copy.) 

No. 45. 

From 

J. MCCLELLAND, Esquire, 

Offg. Supt. of Forests * Pegu, 

To 

Captain A. P. PHAYRE, 

Commr. of Pegu and Agent to the Gov. Gent. 

Dated the 1st July 1854. 

Sir, 

I have the honor herewith to submit a fair copy of Rules for 
admission of Teak timber, as modified by yourself, and which 1 think quite 
sufficient as temporary arrangements for the present season, until the in¬ 
ferior timber, which was marked or felled in the Burmese time, shall have 
been absorbed. 

2. I learn upon the best authority, that the market value at Moul- 
main of the class of timber which alone I haye contemplated in my 
Report (para. 3G) as proper to admit into market, is now Rupees 50 per 
ton ; that it is there become extremely scarce ; and that in order to obtain 
such timber, merchants arc obliged to purchase a large proportion of in¬ 
ferior timber, unfit for exportation. 

3. I need not repeat in this place how much the stability and dura¬ 
tion of the Forests, as well as the interests of- the Export trade, will 
depend on the strict adherence to the principle advocated in the 36th 
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para of the Report already adverted to, or remark how much both must 
depend upon the quality of the timber selected for cutting. 

4. In future we shall have the selection entirely in our own hands, 
and although the number of logs annually brought away^under a strict 
principle of selection will necessarily be comparatively few, yet mer¬ 
chants will gladly pay 15 per cent, on the market value of first class 
timber, which, according to the present rate of timber, would bo about 
Rupees 9-8 per log. 

,5. I would therefore propose that the Rules now submitted, fixing the 
duty at Rupees 4 a log, be published only as a temporary arrange¬ 
ment, not intended to extend beyond the present season. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Supt. of Forests, Pegu. 


The following Rules for the collection of Revenue on Teak Timber will 
have effect for timber not registered, according to the Notice dated 
the 30th May 1854 :— 

I. 

The minimum girth of a log to be passed for duty will bo five feet at 
the butt end. All logs and other description of timber that may be 
under five feet girth, and all timber converted from logs, which have not 
paid duty, will be liable to confiscation, except such as may come under 
Rules III. and VIII. 

II. 

<r 

The rate of duty on all logs of and above five feet girth is for the 
present fixed at Rupees 4. 

III. 

Crooks, the produce of branches, will be passed without reference to 
girth, at the following rates:— 

Rs. As. P. 

Stern pieces,. 0 9 0 

Ship Crooks,. 0 4 0 

Boat ditto,. 0 1 0 

Small ditto, . 0 Q 6 
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IV. 

Timber arriving from tbe Phoungyee and Pegu Forests, and from the 
Sitang River below the Youkthawah stream, to be taken to the Revenue 
Station, at thc»mouth of the Puzzeondoun Creek near Rangoon. 

V. 

Timber from the Tounghoo Forests, situated above the Youkthawah 
stream, to be declared for duty at Tounghoo. 

VI. 

Timber arriving by the Hlaine and Irrawaddy Rivers to be; taken to 
the Kainendine Revenue Station. 


VII. 

Timber required for local purposes, any whore'above the Timber 
Revenue Stations, can only be purchased after sanction by the Deputy 
or Assistant Commissioner of the District within which the timber is 
situated, on application made to them, or either of them, by the seller 
and intended purchaser. Such application will state the number of logs 
for sale, and will be countersigned by the Forest Assistant of the District, 
who will certify the amount of duty due thereon. Such duty will be paid 
into the local treasury before the sale is sanctioned. 

VIII 

Foreign timber of any size, when brought within the British Territory, 
on the Northern Frontier, will be measured and duty levied according to 
its cubical contents, under the orders of the Collector of Inland Customs 
at the rate of 15 per cent, valued at Rupees 14 per ton. Such timber 
will receive a pass from the Collector of Customs on the Frontier, to 
enable the owners to bring it down. Should any of the timber be sold 
before reaching Rangoon, application must be made to the nearest As¬ 
sistant in the Forest Department, to have the transactions endorsed on 
the back of the pasB. 

IX. 

All foreign timber found in transit, without a pass, will be liable to 
confiscation. 
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X. 

The arrival of rafts at the Kamendine and Puzzeondoun stations, 
together with a description of the timber and the number of logs of which 
they consist, to be reported at the Superintendent’s Office,within twenty- 
four hours of the date of their arrival. 

XL 

No rafts, after being reported, to be removed, without payment of the 
duty under penalty of confiscation. 

XII. - 

R^fts, when passed and the duty paid, to be removed from the station 
within four days, under a fine of one anna per log for each day’s delay in 
their removal, after that period. 

XIII. 

Timber passing the Revenue stations at the mouth of the Pazzeondoun 
creek and at Kamendine, without being reported and passed by the 
Superintendent, or Officer >in charge of the Timber Revenue Office, is 
liable to confiscation. 

XIY. 

All timber which may have drifted past any Timber Revenue station, 
without having been passed for duty, is, under all circumstances, in the 
possession of whatsoever party, liable in the first instance to the demands 
of Government on account of revenue duty, and seized and confiscated 
accordingly, in default of the immediate payment of such duty. 

XV. 

Parties into whose hands drift timber may fall, are to make it over to 
the Officer in charge of the Timber Revenue Office at Rangoon, or to 
the nearest Thoogyee or other Civil Officers, who will report the same 
to the Deputy Commissioner of the District, for the information of the 
Superintendent of Forests. The Superintendent will adjust any claims 
for salvage there may be on the timber. 

XVI. 

Drift timber made over under Rule XV. will be advertised by the 
Officer in charge of the Timber Revenue Office, in the District where it 
has been found, and a period of fifteen days allowed from the date of 
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such advertisements, for parties to claim tire same, after which period no 
claims will be admitted, and the timber will bo confiscated and sold. 

By Order of the Commissioner, 

(Signed) J. MeCLELLAN D, 

Ofg. Siqxll. of Forests, Pegu. 

Office of the Supt. of 
I f guests, Pegu ; Rangoon , 

'J he (i//i July 1851. 

GTnic Copy.) 

v ». s «od) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Supdt. of Forests, Pegu. 
(True Copies.) 

(Signed) A. P. PIJAYRE, 

Commr. of Pegu and Agent to the Got’. Gcnl. 

(Copy.) 

No. 2753. 

From 

The SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT of INDIA, 
To 

The COMMISSIONER of PEGU. 

Dated Fort William, the 3rd August 1855. 

Foreign Department. 

Sir, 

I HAVE received and laid before the President in Council 
your letter, dated 24th July 1851, No. 4, submitting a copy of Dr. 
McClelland’s Report on the Southern Teak Forests of Pegu, and solicit¬ 
ing sanction to the arrangements which have been made for the collec¬ 
tion of the timber revenue. 

2. Having given tbe subject treated of in these papers his best con¬ 
sideration, His Honor in Council desires me now to observe in reply, 
that the Report of the Superintendent' affords much valuable informa¬ 
tion and contains many useful recommendations, but the system pro¬ 
posed to be adopted is so imperfectly described in your letter, that His 
Honor in Council has found it somewhat dillioult to understand exactly 
what it is proposed to do. The two distinct elements of duty and price 
are so mixed up together, that His Honor in Council cannot but suspect 

l 
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that both Dr. McClelland and yourself have not seen the full force of 
the principle which was laid down by Government at the annexation 
as the ruling principle of the whole subject, namely, that the Teak timber 
should be retained as State property. 

3. Your letier, His Honor in Council observes, does not explain the 
whole case. It would be inferred from it, that there was but one class 
of timber in question, which is intended to be treated all in the same man¬ 
ner. But a perusal of the voluminous papers enclosed has shown that 
there are three classes of timber— -first, timber cut and lying at places out¬ 
side the Forests, that is to say, timber which had become private pro¬ 
perty at the time of annexation, but bad not yet been brought all the 
way to market; secondly, timber cut or killed, but still in the Forest, 
which is public property, and from which the wants of the market are 
first to be supplied ; thirdly, growing timber. 

4 The Rules coated 6th July 1854, which you have put into operation, 
subject to confirmation, apply only to timber of the first class, which is 
private property, and for which it is quite right to charge not a price, 
but a duty. With these Rules His Honor in Council will not interfere, 
as the timber to which they are applicable is now probably exhausted, 
but I am desired to request that, if you see no reason to tire contrary 
they may be cancelled, now that they have been more than a year in 
force, and that a notice may be issued to the effect, that all timber here¬ 
after found between the Forests and the Revenue stations without a 
pass will be seized as public property. 

5. The Rules under which timber of tin* second and third classes is 
to be purchased, and paid for, and floated to market, can only be found 
by reference to a proposed Notification, prepared by Dr. McClelland, and 
dated the 4tli of May 1854; and by a comparison thereof with your 
Memo, of the 18th of May 1854, whereby certain alterations therein 
were ordered to be made, and by a further comparison with a certain 
Notification dated the 1st of June 1852, and a certain “ new tariff” of 
duties, neither of which documents are with the papers now submitted. 

6. It seems to the President in Council, that the mixing up of 
“ duty” and “ price,” which the proposed system involves, causes a very 
needless complication of matters, and is contrary to the original orders 
of Government. Indeed, His Honor in Council does not see with what 
propriety, now that the system of transit duties is generally exploded, 
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any “ duty" at all can be levied, as a permanent source of revenue, on 
timber which, by fair purchase, has become private property. It may 
be very necessary to stop and examine, at particular stations, all timber 
which is in transit, in order that all timber found without a pass, cer¬ 
tifying that such timber has been duly purchased and paid for, may be 
seized ; but the levy at those stations, or any where else, of a “ duty’ 
exclusive of the purchase price (as is proposed for mast pieces) is con¬ 
trary to the original order of the Governor General in Council, whilst 
the levy of such a duty, inclusive of the purchase price, (as is proposed 
for common logs,) seems to be ah objectless proceeding. It will be, in 
fact, taking one thing tinder two names. 

7. It was an omission on your part not to furnish the Governmen 
with a copy of the complete Notification and Rules as finally determined 
upon. Dr. McClelland was called upon by your memorandum above cited 
to embody the Rules resolved upon in “ a set of Regulations embracing 
every necessary point to be observed by parties bringing down timber, on 
the general plan of those adopted at Moulmeip.” But no such set of Re¬ 
gulations has been forwarded to Government, neither is there any 
where any estimate given of the average cost of bringing timber 
to market. This is the most important element in the calcula¬ 
tions to bo made ; for of course the difference between this cost and the 
market price is the value of the wood as it stands in the Forest; I am 
therefore directed to call upon you to supply these omissions, and at the 
same time to draw your attention to the consideration, that Rules, which 
like the Moulmein Rules, were framed for the imposition of a “ duty” 
upon native and foreign timber, chiefly private property, can hardly be 
applicable to timber which is wholly the property of the State, and which 
it has been determined shall be made saleable for a price which is to in¬ 
clude all duty—in other words, which is to free it from all liability to 
duty. 

' 8. The plan which you propose to introduce as a permanent arrange¬ 
ment, as far as can be gathered from the numerous papers that had to 
he referred to, is for the Superintendent of Forests annually to mark and 
kill (by ringing) the trees which are to be felled the next year in each 
Forest. No other trees are to be felled. The right to bring the whole 
of the marked trees of any one Forest from the Forest to market is to 
be annually sold “ to approved purchasers,” who are to tender for the 
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same before hand. A minimum price of Rupees 6* a log, without re¬ 
gard to the size of the logs, is to be insisted upon. One-third of this 
price is to be paid immediately, and another third is to be paid before 
the timber can get to market. When these “ approved” purchasers 
bring down their logs, they are to stop at certain Revenue stations, 
where they are to pay a duty of Rupees 3 a log, also without regard 
to size. For mast pieces this duty is to be paid over and above the 
price ; for spars and common logs this duty is to be allowed for in the 
price. 

9. This appears to the President in Council a cumbrous system, and 
one which at the same time is not likely to give the public treasury the 
full value of the public property sold, or to ensure those traders a supply 
of timber who want it most, unless they happen to be great capitalists 
and speculators in timber. The persons at Rangoon, who procure timber 
from the Forests, dp not go to the Forests themselves and cut the tim¬ 
ber, or drag it to the water, or float it to market, by men hired by them¬ 
selves. They enter into contracts for all this work with some of a par¬ 
ticular class of people, who make it their business to labor in this manner. 
There seems no reason why the Superintendent of Forests, after mark¬ 
ing and killing the trees to he felled, should not make similar contracts 
with the same people, give to each contractor a pass for the number of 
trees lie contracts for, and so collect the timber at the Rangoon market 
and there sell it, not to a few approved purchasers, but in moderate 
lots, to the highest bidder, at periodical public auctions. This method. 
His Honor in Council believes, would prevent sub-monopolies and col¬ 
lusion between a few capitalists, for there will be few merchants in 
Rangoon ablp to buy iu advance the whole annual crop of a large 
Forest. It will ensure the Rangoon timber market (a subject of great 
complaint at present) being a free and open market to all, without favor 
to auy ; it will also make the smuggling of stolen or under-sized timber 
easy of prevention ; for the only people allowed to cut in the Forest 
will have no interest in cutting more than they contract for. 

10. A perusal of paras. 31, 32 and 33 of Dr. McClelland’s Report 
has satisfied His Honor in Council, that the only way to prevent the 
appropriation of trees without paying for them, and to prevent the de¬ 
struction of under-sized and half-grown timber, without wasting the 
branches of large felled trees, (under which name, if allowed, the stems of 
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joying trees might be passed,) is not to allow a purchaser to enter the 
Forest, or to have any concern iu felling the wood or bringing it away. 
The only check provided by the proposed system, for the prevention of 
the practice of appropriating timber without paying for it, is the charge 
of a so-called duty of so much a log to be levied at certain stations on 
the river ; but it is clear that this will not prevent the felling of un¬ 
marked trees, and the appropriation of the timber, without paying the 
full price for it. 

11. With advertence <to the question of the rate of “ duty,” upon 
which there is a difference of opinion between Dr. McClelland and your- fa 
self, His Honor in Council lias a few remarks to offer. You reduce the 
rates proposed by Dr. McClelland by one-lialf, on the ground, that at 
such high rates, the Forests could not be worked at a profit, and that such 
charges on timber would destroy Rangoon as a ship-building port. You 
however adduce no proof in support of this assertion. • At first sight, it 
seems not very probable, that the Superintendent of Forests would pro¬ 
pose a rate of duty so high as to make the pmluce of his Forests value¬ 
less ; aud from what is known of the high market value of Teak timber 
at Rangoon, it is difficult to imagine it possible, that a duty of Rupees 
8 on a tree of five feet girth and upwards, which is estimatedas equal to 15 
per cent, ad valorem, would operate as a prohibitory tax. It is understood 
that Teak sells readily at Rangoon, for from Rupees 40 to Rupees 50 
a ton^ and the average measurement of trees of such a girth as five feet 
must be very great. The value of a spar is estimated at Rupees 75, and that 
of a log at Rupees 51 or 52. Although His Honor in Council cannot think 
that Dr. McClelland’s rate of duty would have the supposed effect, yet he 
admits that an excessive rate of duty would have that effect* The plan 
of auction sale which has been alluded to could not possibly have that 
effect, and herein such a plan has a manifest advantage over any sys¬ 
tem of fixed duty or fixed price. The timber at auction will sell for 
what it is worth, but no more ; and though it were given away by Go¬ 
vernment to an “ approved purchaser” at only a nominal fixed price or 
duty, the ship-owner would have to pay for his ship according to the 
actual worth of the timber in it, not according to what the Government 
may have got for that timber. In fact it is the price that the ship-own¬ 
er will give for the ship, and the necessary limit to the annual supply of 
timber, that will regulate the actual worth of the timber; and any dif- 
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ference between that amount and the prime cost will he the profit, nei¬ 
ther of the purchasers, nor of the builders (as such) of ships, but of the 
timber speculators only. The excessive profit of these speculators at 
Moulmein has had indirectly a very bad effect upon the progress of 
the Tenasserim Provinces, for it has attracted the capital and energies 
of the whole mercantile community there to this one speculation only. 

12. With reference to the foregoing observations, the President in 
Council requests that you will report again on this important subject; 
in the meanwhile the arrangements made by you are approved and 
confirmed by His Honor in Council as'temporary arrangements. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 


(Signed) 


Fort Wifxiam, 1 
The 3 rd August 1855. j 


CECIL BEADON, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India 


(Cory.) 

Government No. 148 of 1855. 


From 

Major A. P. PHAYRE, 

Gonimr.of Pegu and Agent to the Gov. Genl., 
To 


CECIL BEADON, Esquire, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India, 

Offg. Foreign Department, 

Fort William. 

Dated on the River Irrawaddy, near Prome, 
The 4 th August 1855. 

No. 6, Forests. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honor to submit in original a Report on the 
Sitang and other Teak Forests of the Province of Pegu, drawn up by the 
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Officiating Superintendent of Forests, Dr. J. McClelland, and transmit¬ 
ted with his letter No. 429, dated the 27th June 1855. A map is also 
forwarded, exhibiting the position of the several Forests now described, 
as well as those reported on in letter No. 82, dated 5th April 1854, which 
accompanied myNetter No. 4, dated 24th July 1854, to the Secretary to 
the Government of India. 

2. Dr. McClelland’s former Report included the Southern Forests, 
that is, those situated on the feeders of the Hlaine, Phoungyce and 
Pegu streams, which fall.into the Rangoon River. The present Report 
refers to Forests lying to the Nortli of those streams, and on the main 
ridge and spars of the Yoma, a cHUin of hills which divides the waters 
of the Irrawaddy and Sitang Rivers. A portion of the Forests East of 
the Sitang have also been visited and reported on; the Forests West 
of the Irrawaddy, on the spars of the Arrakan mountains, have yet to be 
visited. 

3. In the first forty paragraphs of this interesting Report, Dr. McClel¬ 
land describes the physical geography of the ‘country, the localities of 
the several Teak Forests, the soil and situation which the tree best 
thrives in, and the various kinds of Forest trees associated with it. 

4. In paras. 44 and 45, Dr. McClelland discusses the question which 
has been felt as a difficulty in the Tenasserim Forests, namely, the effi¬ 
cient protection of young trees from destructive agencies, and the exten¬ 
sion of Forests by planting. He appears to consider that the expense 
of planting and protecting young trees would be greater than the value 
of the timber to be derived from such a system, while the risk of loss 
from various causes would be considerable. He observes that teak is" 
found to grow in clusters somewhat widely apart from each other. There 
Is no want of natural seedlings, and he recommends that a portion of 
these young trees should be transplanted to suitable adjoining.localities. 
This can be effected by means of a small number of laborers being em¬ 
ployed temporarily for a -few weeks of each year, under the present esta¬ 
blishment. The Superintendent also recommends that rewards be paid 
to those Goung-Gwais or subordinate Forest Officers, who keep their 
Forests in the best order and do most for their extension. This I con¬ 
sider a very good principle, and beg to recommend it for the favorable 
consideration of the Hon’ble the President in Council. 
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5, In paras. 47 and 48 of hi s Report, Dr. McClelland refers to the 
destructive agency of fires in .injuring the Forests, and in describing the 
hill cultivation, carried on by Kareeus, Yabines, and also some Burmans, 
proposes that the latter at least should be prohibited having recourse to 
such a method of cultivation. This cultivation consistsclearing away 
the Forest from a hill-side and allowing the trees to remain as cut down, 
until they are thoroughly dried by the heat of the sun. The whole mass 
is then set fire to, whereby the ground is cleared and the ashes fertilize 
the soil. The proposition to prevent Burmese following this met hod of 
cultivation is equivalent to proposing to drive all those settled in the 
hills down into the plains, and would he a harsh, if not a cruel measure. 
The Kareens have been settled in the hills from time immemorial > 
there they have their native home; so have the Yabines, who, Dr. 
McClelland does not seem to be aware, aro the same in race as the 
Burmese. The name is given to those who live in the higher bills 
and breed silk-worms. In the lower hills also, and on the high lands 
adjoining, large numbers of Burmese are settled for the purpose of grow¬ 
ing cotton, the great stap'le of tire whole of the high lauds in the Tha- 
rawaddy, Prome and Meeaday districts. To prohibit Toungya or hill 
cultivation, therefore, would at once deprive a large number of people 
of their means of subsistence ; and to tell them to change their mode ol' 
life with their country, to descend to the plains and cultivate paddy 
land, without ploughs and without bullocks, would be a cruel mockery. 
At the same time the Teak Forests must be protected as much as possi¬ 
ble, and there are wide tracts of hill country available for Toungya, 
without interfering with the Teak trees ; but the utter want of fore¬ 
thought hitherto, and the general waste of Teak, as lately reported on by 
me in a previous despatch,* has undoubtedly made the peasantry utterly 
regardless of tire value of Teak trees, so that to make a hill plantation 
a fine Teak tree would, without seruplo, be felled and burned on 
the ground. What I* propose is, that all the village authorities in 
the neighbourhood of the Teak Forests be enjoined to prevent, as 
far as possible, the destruction of Teak trees, by the formation of 
hill plantations, and that the Forest Department subordinates be 
desired to report every instance of such destruction which comes to their 


Fide para, i of letter No. 107, dated tire 29th June 1855, 
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knowledge. By this means the practice of destroying Teak trees may 
no doubt be very materially cheeked, and in time prevented ; but with 
these rude tribes it will be a difficult task to stop the practice of ages in 
a matter where prohibition appears to them quite unaccountable. Dr. 
McClelland howeVer apparently considers that the Burmese go into the 
hills against the “ dictates of nature and reason,” expressly to cut down 
Teak. The plain fact is, that numbers of them have been settled in the 
mountain districts for generations, attracted by the profitable sale of the 
cotton and silk they raise there. Cotton grows best in the hill soil 
The food of the silk-worm (mulberry) can also be best raised in the hill 
and up-lands, hence it is only grown there, and the worms are not bred 
in the low country. The rice raised by the people in the hills may be 
viewed simply as food for the cotton and silk-growers, and not as the 
great object of hill cultivation, as Dr. McClelland, in his 48th para, 
appears to suppose. It is evident, therefore, that when growing rice in 
the hills, they do not disobey the voice of nature anti reason, while to 

expel them from their houses would be contrary to the dictates of justice. 

■ 

6. With reference to the proposition contained in the latter portion 
of para. 49 of the Report, recommending that the dimensions at which 
a Teak tree should be felled should be fixed by Act of the Legislative 
Council, 1 do not think this will be required. The Rules which I had 
the honor to submit with my letter No. 4, dated 24th July 1854, provide 
for all timber under five feet girth being confiscated, and if necessary, in 
addition to confiscation, fines might be inflicted under authority of Go¬ 
vernment on parties felling under-sized timber in the Forests. 


7. Dr. M cClelland, in para. 51 of his Report, 

Notice in hereby given that all the Forests in the Pro¬ 
vince of Pogu being the property ol'Government, any person 
who shall out, mark or fell any Teak timber in any of those 
Forests without authority, will be liable to he apprehended 
and prosecuted according to law. 

All timber which has been cut in the Government Forests, 
from the commencement of the present year, or which may 
hereafter be cut without license, will be liable to confisca¬ 
tion. 

Rangoon, 2 6th September 1853. 


quotes tilt; Notification 
added in the margin, 
and appears to consi¬ 
der, that it was not in¬ 
tended therein to re¬ 
cognize the right of 
any person to felled 
■timber in the Forest. 


This view is clearly untenable from the words of the Notice itself. It 
was known that persons had the right of property in felled timber lying 
in the Forests, and the object of the Notice of the 26th September 1853 
was to give more extended notice than had been done formerly, to all 
persons, that Teak timber, if felled without license in the Forests of Pegu, 


m 
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since the Province became British, was liable to confiscation. The terms 
“ cut” or “ mark’’referred to the practice of persons cutting out old 
forest marks on trees standing, and adding their own, whereby the tree 
could not be recognized, or to persons removing marks from felled 
timber, whereby the owners could not recognize it. '"Dr. McClelland 
quotes from a letter of mine to his address, dated the 30th of November 
1853, in which I observe that it is desirable to render certain killed and 
billed trees available for the timber market, as confirming his interpre¬ 
tation of the Notice above quoted. But those trees which I there re¬ 
ferred to were situated in the Phoungyee Forests, comparatively close to 
Rangoon. The owners had had foil opportunity since annexation 
to bring away their timber, and what remained in the Forest it was fair 
to conclude had no owners remaining in the country. Such timber 
would therefore, as a matter of course, fall to Government. I in con¬ 
sequence directed it to be counted and advertized for sale on Govern¬ 
ment account. But this referred to particular trees in a particu¬ 
lar Forest, and not, as lJr. McClelland supposes somewhat strangely, 
to all felled trees in the Province. On the 30th of May 1854, Dr. 
McClelland published a Notification, rendering liable to confiscation all 
timber removed from the Southern Forests since the 1st of the preced¬ 
ing January. Previous to my being aware that this Notification had 
been published, I addressed Dr. McClelland a letter, copy* of which is an¬ 
nexed, No. 18, dated 18th June 1854, from Bassein, 

* Marked No. 1. 

where I then was, and I subsequently directed 
him to cancel that portion of the above Notification, on the ground 
that we had tacitly allowed people to remove their felled timber, and had 
given no previous notice that permission to do so would he withdrawn on 
the 1st of January 1854. Dr. McClelland’s Notification would have made 
it incumbent on the Timber Revenue Department to search for timber in 
Rangoon and elsewhere, brought away during the previous five months, 
when people had received no notice that they were forbidden to do so. 

I considered this unjust, and therefore refused to sanction it. 

8. Although the time had come (May 1854,) when, without injustice, 
further ingress to the Southern Forests might be prohibited, yet, as the 
Forests of the Tharawaddy District had been closed by the disturbed 
state of the country from the time of annexation, I deemed it to be 
expedient when the people of that district began to be orderly, to 
extend the period within which parties might bring away their timber 
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from those Forests to the end of the year 1855. My reasons for 
this were, as well with reference to the rights of owners of felled 
timber, who were more numerous than was at first supposed, and 
which it was only just to acknowledge, as also to the desirableness in 
the case of tlas Tharawaddy district, of giving employment to her 
turbulent population, and of avoiding creating amongst them a ferment 
which the loss of their timber would be sure to produce. 1 therefore 
addressed Dr. McClelland a letter, No. G7, dated the 3rd November 1854, 

of which I bog to annex a copy.* The Notice then 
* Marked No. 2. . 

issued gavti to parties owning felled timber in the 

Tharawaddy and Toungoo Forests,,up to the 1st January 1856, to bring 
it away. The reasons for extending the provisions of this Notice to the 
Toungoo Forests, are given in the said letter, and subsequent information 
has justified what I then advanced as to a quantity of felled timber, be¬ 
longing to private parties, being in existence in those Forests. Dr. 
McClelland remarks, that on hearing his objections, I Cancelled the order 
as far as regarded Forests situated in the Sitang Valley, South of Toun¬ 
goo. That is the case, because Dr. McClelland assured me his informa¬ 
tion led him to believe there was very little if any felled timber remaining 
in the Forests South of Toungoo. I did not therefore apply the Notice to 
that tract of country. On reaching Toungoo, however, T found a number 
of people who owned felled timber in the Kaboung Forests, South of 
Toungoo, in great consternation at the prospect of losing it, and I. there¬ 
fore felt it to be only an act of justice to put it to the test, whether the 
timber was old or new, as directed in para. 6 of my letter to the Officiat¬ 
ing Superintendent of Forests, No. 10, dated 20th March 1855, a copy 

of which is given in the Appendix to Dr. McClelland’s Report. „ 

* • 

9. Dr. McClelland remarks (para. 52,) that if the order of the 3rd 
of November 1854 had been withheld, compensation might have been 
made to those who were deprived of timber rather than interrupt for 
twelve months the introduction of a regular system. But in a lately 
disturbed District like Tharawaddy, with the people shy and suspicious, it 
would have been utterly impossible to find the owners during the few 
weeks that Dr. McClelland was able to devote to that tract of country 
The attempt therefore to make compensation to owners would have 
been confiscation under another name. The injustice committed would 
have been great and the discontent boundless. In the same manner 
Dr. McClelland’s objection to owners of old felled timber being allowed 
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to cut it up in the Forests would, if adopted and carried out, also lead 
to confiscation, since the owners have not now the means of removing it 
in large sizes. The Revenue Rule, which places a duty of Rupees 4 
a log on all timber, irrespective of its size, is a sufficient check on people 
cutting it up, except whore a reduction of size is necessary in order to 
remove it How Dr. McClelland is led to state, that permission to cut old 
timber into short lengths makes the prohibition against felling timber a 
dead letter, I cannot understand, as he has always told me in reply to 
numerous complaints on the subject of seizures of timber in Rangoon as 
being green, that nothing was more certain than the detection of fresh 
felled timber by the appearance of the fibre of the wood, where the 
outer surface was shaved off at the cutting. The terms “ cutting, mark¬ 
ing or felling” timber, quoted by Dr. McClelland in this paragraph, were 
as I had before explained, introduced into the Notice in order to prevent 
persons removing Forest marks from timber, whereby it becomes not 
distinguishable by'its owner. It was designed to prevent a man who 
owned a large log, but had not elephants to drag it away, cutting it up 
into small lengths, whereby it could be dragged, as has heretofore been 
the custom, with buffaloes. To give a man a nominal leave to take away 
his timber, and then prevent him using the only means by which he 
could remove, it, would be an unworthy deception. The permission for 
people who owned ti mber to take it away necessarily implied taking it 
away in any manner convenient to them. 


] 0. In para. 53 the Officiating Superintendent states, that on arrival 
at Toungoo, on the 10th February last, he found nearly all the timber 
collected for the erection of the barracks at that station to be newly cut. 
I understand this term to mean “ newly felled,” and I think from subse¬ 


quent evidence, that Dr. McClelland has been mistaken in his conclu¬ 
sions. The Superintendent complains that timber was being felled for 
the Barrack Department under the authority of Mr. O'Riley, the Assis¬ 
tant Commissioner of Toungoo, by a Kareen Chief, named La Quay, and 
others. I beg to annex copies of letters and statements as noted in the 

margin, from which it 
appears clearly, that 
Mr. O’Riley did not 
give orders for trees 
to be felled, and the 
Kareen La Quay both 


No. 3, Monio. by Mr. O’Riley, dated 12tli Mareb 1855. 

„ 4, Letter from Assistant Commissioner, Toungoo, to 
Commissioner of Pegu, No 47, dated 15th March 1855. 
„ 5, Tbo same to the same, No. 68, dated 21st March, 
with Statement annexed. 

„ 6, statement of Moimg Shuay Nga. Nga Kyee, and 
John Pearce, taken on the 24thMarch 1855. 
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denies having felled any or having admitted he did. He states he only 
cut up old timber into short lengths. As Dr. McClelland is not ac¬ 
quainted with the Burmese language, I think it not improbable that 
what La Quay Slid has been mis-interpreted to him. It is evident also 
from the statement of John Pearce, the Overseer of Sawyers in the 
Executive Engineer’s yard, at the very time Dr. McClelland was at 
Toungoo, that out of two or three hundred logs sawn up under his orders, 
only four were green logs. The statement of La Quay, that what he 
furnished were old logs, is therefore generally speaking borne out. In 
speaking of felling and ‘cutting # timber, the latter word, even in Eng¬ 
lish, bears a doubtful meaning, being sometimes used to signify felling 
timber, vide para. 53, where Dr. McClelland speaks of “ newly cut’’ 
timber, evidently meaning “ newly felled,” and sometimes cutting 
felled timber into short lengths, and sometimes cutting or shaving 
away the marks put on the surface of timber. The whole of the 
circumstances connected with the Teak Forests in the Toungoo district 
were commented on by me in my letter to the Superintendent, No. 10 ) 
dated the 20th March, which was written amidst the Teak Forests of the 
Kabang stream. A copy of that letter is included in the Appendix A, 
to Dr. McClelland s Report, and I beg to refer to it for my explanation 
of the orders referred to in para. 53 of the Report. 

11. In para. 54, Dr. McClelland states what he proposes for the future 
preservation of the Forests of Pegu. His plan is— 

1st .—To allow of no Teak in public buildings. 

2 nd .—To render Teak timber throughout the Province contraband, 
i. e., not to be owned or used by any private person. 

3rd.—To reserve all timber in the Forests for naval purposes. 

The last involves a question on which I do not feel competent to give 
an opinion. It resolves itself into, whether it »will be considered more 
’ advantageous in a national point of view, to reserve all Teak timber for 
the Admiralty, and to dispose only of what they reject, or to let the 
public purchase the timber from Government as usual, and for the Navy 
to be supplied from the market. On the one hand, it is of great impor¬ 
tance that the best timber should be secured for the Navy, and on tin; 
other, making Teak timber a contraband article, may materially interfere 
with the industry of the Province generally, and particularly to commerce 
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and ship-building of Rangoon. Dr. McClelland’s remarks on the desir¬ 
ableness of other kinds of timber being used in public buildings are well 
worthy of consideration. It is very certain that the Forests of Pegu con¬ 
tain several kinds of timber well suited for building, but 1 cannot agree, 
that prohibiting the use of Teak altogether is necessary<Sn order to pre¬ 
serve the Forests, after the 1st of January 1856. With the help of the 
Goung-gwais, whose qualifications Dr. McClelland has described in para. 42 
of the Report, and a strict surveillance over timber at the Duty station 
near Rangoon, it appears to me that the Forests ought, with ordinary 
vigilance, be well preserved. By the present plhn the Goung-gwais deli¬ 
ver a list of the number of killed trees within a given tract of Forest. 
Parties are invited to tender for the purchase, felling and carrying away 
of those trees. The trees are then floated down to Rangoon by the con¬ 
tractors, and the logs remain liable to confiscation, (if there is any thing 
regarding them inconsistent with the Forest or Timber Revenue Rules), 
until they have been passed at the Timber Duty station. The trees 
already sold in the Southern Forests consisted of full-sized and under¬ 
sized trees, killed in the Burmese time. They were sold inclusive of 
duty, as from the great number of under-sized logs among them, Ru¬ 
pees 4 would have been too high, and this plan prevented any confu¬ 
sion arising from different rates of duty. But hereafter only full-sized 
trees will be sold, which will be liable to duty of Rupees 4 a log all round. 
If the contractors are properly watched by the Forest Department, they 
cannot cut any trees but those pointed out to them, and it will be the 
duty of the Forest Department only to point out such trees as are full- 
sized and killed. Another method of disposing of the trees for the season 
jn each Forest would be, instead of selling them standing in the Forest, 
to have them felled and brought down to Rangoon on the Government 
account by contractors, and there to hold periodical sales of timber. By 
this method, as the timber would be in the Government possession, until 
a transfer of it was,made by sale, (and the price should then, to simplify 
the transaction, include all duty,) I think the Forests would be preserved 
as effectually as possible, short of declaring Teak timber contraband.* 
It would be for future consideration to determine whether sales should 
only be held at Rangoon, or whether a limited quantity might be sold at 

I may add, that as long as timber is admitted from the Burmese territory, I do not see 
how it can be declared contraband, 
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fyungoo or Prome. Tliis plan would give the public an opportunity of 
purchasing timber, or if it be considered necessary to reserve ^portion of 
the best timber for naval purposes, such quantity as might be allotted 

for public sale would alone be put up. 

* 

12. With reference to the remarks on the tariff contained in para 56, 
of the Report, I have only to repeat the opinion I expressed in para. 3 of 
my letter, No. 4, dated 24th July 1S54, that the duty on timber at Ran¬ 
goon should not be generally higher, or at all events much higher than 
that existing at Moulmeip. Dr. McClelland now proposes that the rates 
of duty should be 15 per cent, on the Rangoon market value. I have no 
objection to this, if a similar ratfi is imposed at Moulmein. But Dr. 
McClelland assumes that the Moulmein rates, as they were imposed in 
1848, are to be regarded merely in the light of inland duties on Foreign 
timber. This is an error as respects the timber from the Attaram River, 
the duty on which is the same as that placed on, the Pegu timber, 
namely Rupees 4 a log, and the whole of that timber grows in British 
Territory. 

13. In para. 56 of the Report, the Superintendent also remarks, that 
the average rates obtained on the sale of seasoned timber in the South¬ 
ern Forests of Pegu, on the 30th May 1854, nearly correspond with the 
rate of duty proposed by him in para. 36 of his Report, dated the 5th 
April 1854, namely, Rupees 7-10-5 per log. But it must be remem¬ 
bered, that the rates paid by the contractors to the Government above 
referred to, and as shown in Statement No. 3 appended to the Report, 
consisted of two items, the price of the log and the duty thereon. As 
then the average amount for full-sized logs in the Forest paid to Go¬ 
vernment in this iustance was Rupees 6-9-9 each, including both of tTTo 
above items, it is evident that the amount of duty per log (Rupees 7-10-5) 
proposed by Dr. McClelland far exceeded the value of the log in the 
Forest. I think then it evidently was too high a rate, at all events at 
present, and with reference to existing rates at Moulmein. The rate 
would, in short, have prevented any profitable dealing in timber. 

14 I am disposed to agree with Dr. McClelland, should Government 
not think proper to reserve the whole of the timber for sale at stated 
periods, that a re-adjustment-of the rates of duty on the market value of 
timber at Rangoon and Moulmein will be advisable. This I say with 
reference to the establishments which will probably be found necessary 
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to preserve the Forests, and perhaps hereafter to extend them by syste¬ 
matic plaguing. Should any change be made in the existing tariff, a 
notice, of the nature of that referred to in the latter part of para. 58 of 
the Report, would be necessary. 

15. The receipts on account of timber revenue for the year 1854-55, 

referred to in para. 59 of the Report, and the details of which are given in 
Statements 3, 4 and 5, will I trust be considered satisfactory. No. 
3 shows the number of standing trees in the Southern Forests sold to 
contractors. These consisted for the most part of small-sized trees killed 
_ „ . , during the Burmese time. The- proportions are 

Under-sized,.... S),8io shown in the margin. I lie amount realized by 

Total,.... 12,512 ^ 10 sa ^ e was "Rupees 33,400-8-0. The contractors 

- however have not been able to bring away the 

trees within the time specified, which was six months from the date of 
sale. Being convinced that this breach of agreement resulted from 
causes over which the contractors had no control, namely, the paucity of 
labor and difficulty of procuring elephants; and further, that, no other 
contractors were likely to succeed better, I have extended the period 
allowed to them to the 1st of January .1856, and trust this will be ap¬ 
proved. The amount hitherto received on this account is Rupees 
7,517-8-0, and the Government have the disposal of the timber in case 
the remainder is not paid. In Statement No. 4 is shown the amount 
sale of confiscated and unclaimed timber, amounting to Rupees 1,838-13-2, 
and in Statement No. 5 the amount of duty realized on timber bi-ought 
down, being Rupees 18,204-0-7. This is the amount paid on timber 
felled during the Burmese time, and lyiug in the Forests belonging to 
individuals. . 

16. In para. 60, Dr. McClelland describes the arrangements made by 
him for providing supplies of full-grown timber in future years by gird¬ 
ling tlie trees ; and a detailed Statement is given in Return No. 6, show¬ 
ing that 8,056 full-sized trees have thus been prepared for felling, 

17- Dr. McClelland concludes liis Report with some interesting and 
useful remarks regarding lines of road through the Province, and has 
added a highly valuable list of the principal trees found in the Forests 
of Pegu, with remarks on the practical uses to which the timber, tho 
flowers, or the fruit, may be turned. 
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,18. I cannot conclude my remarks on this Report without recording, 
that though I differ from Dr. McClelland as to the means proper to be 
taken in order to preserve the Teak Forest of Pegu, I have witnessed 
with admiration, when travelling with him, through a considerable por¬ 
tion of those Forests, the zeal with which he investigated every thing 
connected with the subject; while the ability with which he has per¬ 
formed his task of pourtraying the physical character of the Forests, and 
the geological formation on which they depend, as well as solving the 
intricate question of the means to bo adopted for the propagation of the 
Teak plant, is abundantly evident, from his Report; in addition to which 
the general information givon regarding Forest trees, their products 
and uses, is exceedingly valuable. Dr. McClelland lias lately resigned his 
appointment, wishing I believe to proceed to England on furlough. I 
could have wished he had remained to complete his tour through these 
Forests West of the Irrawaddy, still unvisited. His departure will be 
a great loss to the Forest Department in Pegu. 

19. J have transmitted the Report and its enclosures in original, and 
I respectful!v request, that copies may he made of the whole and trans¬ 
mitted to mo. 

I have the honor to be, &o., 

(Signed) A. P. I'lIAYRE, 

Gomrnv. of Peg a and Agent to U>.e, Gov . Gent. 

Pegu Comm ft's Office: ~j 

On board the Inawaddy River , near Frame, v 
Tke 4£/t August 18(315. j 


(Copy.) 

No. 429. 

To 

Major PHAYRE, 

Oommr. and Gov. General's Agent, Pegu. 

Forest. 

SlK, 

I HAVE the honor herewith to submit my Report on the Northern 
Forests of Pegu, together with a map of the whole of the Forests des¬ 
cribed in this, as well as in my former Report, on a scale of eight miles 
to an inch. This map, essential to the Report, is submitted in duplicate. 

n 
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2. I believe I have referred in the body of the Report to the prin¬ 
cipal points that require to be brought under notice, regarding the 
present condition and management of the Forests. 

S. I have thought it necessary to append to my Report the corres¬ 
pondence marked A., which took place in March lastf relative to the 
removal of timber from the Tounglioo Forests, as intimately connected 
with the question of Forest conservancy. 

4. In the mean time I would suggest that strict orders be communi¬ 
cated to the Assistant Commissioner at Tonnghoo, to abstain from all 
connection with the removal of timber from' the Forests. I offer this 


suggestion with reference to the Assistant Commissioner’s recent proposal 
to you, that he he permitted to supply timber from the Kahaug Forests 
for the barracks at Shoaygeen. You will perceive from the 27th and 
55th paras, of my Report, that this object may he provided for without at 
all indenting on the Teak Forests ; but I object from principle to the 
Assistant Commissioner's connection, in any way, with the supply of 
timber, especially as he is the only authority on the spot, to adjudicate 
in cases arising out of breaches of Forest Rules. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 


Rangoon, ) 
June 27 th 1855. J 


Offg. 8'upt. of Forests, Pegu. 


REPORT on the SPRANG and other TEAK FORESTS 
of PEGU. 

The Teak Forests now about to be described occupy the Districts at 
the head of the Nawing and Hlaine Rivers, together with the borders of 
the Sitang Valley. 

2. The general aspect of the Teak Forests is hilly. The hills 
which lie between the Irrawaddy and the Sitang are from 800 to 1,200 
feet in height along the centre of the chain, which is called the Yomah. 
The Yomah hills are steep and abrupt in their declivities, and are more 
difficult of access from this cause than might be expected from their low 
elevation. They extend South from the Northern boundary line to 
within sixty or eighty miles of Rangoon, having the Sitang Valley to 
the East and the Hlaine and Nawing to the West. The Southern 
termination to the chain is marked by the river valleys of Thoungzai, 
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Oakkan, Phoungyee and Pegu, described in my Report on the Southern 
Forests. 

3. The Yomah hills throughout their whole extent are composed 
of slate clay and argillaceous sand-stone, in alternating beds, passing into 
each other. These rocks are generally soft and friable, affording a fine 
light grey-colorod loose and dry soil, in some places hard and stiff; but 
the rock is sometimes hard and basaltic, and where this occurs, it yields 
a dark brown soil. There is a dry sub-soil of sand and small fragments 
of slate mixed together. , 

4. The plains at the Eastern foot of the Yomah range, forming the 
West side of the Sitang Valley, are ‘about one hundred miles in length 
and twenty in breadth, composed throughout their whole extent of 
laterite, which is generally buried beneath beds of sand ; but occasionally 
displacing these, it appears at the surface, forming broad undulations of 
dry ground, raised a few feet above the level of the surrounding plain 
and covered with long grass and stunted trees. These plains are sub¬ 
ject to occasional inuudatious, in some parts rising (by the water mark 
on the trees) to four or five feet, and are covered with Forests, except pro¬ 
bably about one-fifth of the whole area, which may be about the propor¬ 
tion of available land under rice cultivation ; but this proportion might 
be greatly increased by the ground being cleared. 

5. The mountains called Paulong-loung, on the East side of the 
Sitang Valley, are much higher than the Yomah, the nearest elevations 
of the range (distant about twenty miles from Tounglmo) being upwards 
of 3,000 feet. They are composed of gneiss or a soft kind of granite, 
covered at their foot, with laterite, which composes the low hills and un¬ 
dulating ground extending to the hanks of the Sitang. The lower parts 
between the hills and higher undulations of laterite are composed uf 
fine grey sandy soil. There are likewise on this side of the Tounghoo 
Valley some broad alluvial plains, extending along the numerous small 
streams falling towards the Sitang. The whole of the lower hills and 
plains are covered with Forests, except such parts of the latter as can he 
made available for rice cultivation, which may be about oin-tenth part 
of the district on this side of the Sitang, all the rest being waste Forests 
and incapable of any kind of cultivation. 

6. Throughout the Sitang Valley there is no scarcity of water, even 
in the hot season. Small natural lakes occur, together with some low 
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marshy tract, which never quite dry up, the soil therefore retains its mois¬ 
ture and vegetation, its green appearance at all seasons. These peculiar¬ 
ities may be ascribed in part to the presence of laterite under the soil, 
which prevents the loss of water by leakage or absorption, and in part also 
to the very low level of the country. But to whatever cause it may 
be due, the circumstance is in itself important. 

7. During the rainy season, the lower plains throughout the Prome 
and Tharawaddy districts are subject to partial inundation, but when 
the rains are over, the water rapidly dries up, and the surface every¬ 
where becomes parched, except in the 1 ' lower parts of the Tharawaddy 
district, where the soil retains, during the dry season, something of the 
moisture of the Sitang Valley, but with this exception, all the Western 
slopes of the Yomah range and the plains at their foot become dry and 
parched. 

8. The streamy descending from the Western slopes of the Yomah 
hills are the Nawing and Kyouk-than Rivers, or as they are called, 
Choungs. The Nawing fails into the Irrawaddy at Prome, the Kyouk- 
than descends to the South through the Tharawaddy district, running near¬ 
ly parallel with the Irrawaddy for seventy or eighty miles to the Lahakyin 
swamp, where it changes its name from Kyouk-than to the Hlaine River, 
and continues its course under the latter name to Rangoon. The Hlaine 
is a considerable stream, navigable for 150 miles in the rainy season, and 
to Tsanway at all seasons. 

9. The Nawing dries up immediately the rains are over, and rises 
again as rapidly after the iirst heavy fall at their commencement. It 
rises in the hills North-east of Prome, by means of- four principal 
branches, namely, the Northern Nawing, the Ohong-zouk, the Middle 
Nawing, and lastly, the Southern Nawing, which are all dry sandy ravines 
for six months of the year. 

10. The Kyouk-thah or Hlaine receives nine principal tributaries 
from the Western slopes of the Yomah hills, extending for a distance 
of 100 miles throughout the whole of the Tharawaddy and lower part of 
the Prome district. These tributaries are all dry, or only contain pools 
of green stagnant water, for four or five months in the year. During the 
rains they are all capable of floating timber. 

11. In the lower part of the Sitang Valley, situated in the Pegu 
district, there are three streams descending from the Eastern slopes of 
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the Yomali hills to the Sitang River, namely, the Kawleaya, Binedah 
and Yainwai. These streams enter the Sitang River a little below 
Shoaygeen, and drain what is called the Bohnee district. The two 
first unite a little before their junction with the Sitang, and are much 
obstructed with'Sands at their communication with the main river, so 
as to impede their course and render it difficult to drag timber from them 
into the Sitang without great labour. 

] 2. Crossing the plains of the Tounghoo district on the West bank 
of the Sitang are four large streams falling from the Eastern slope of 
the Yomah hills into the Sitangf namely, the Koon, the Phyoo, and the 
Khab-boung below Tounglioo, and the Swah River north of that place, 
together with three smaller streams, namely, the Myottla and Doung- 
langya, above the Swah River, and near the Northern boundary of the 
province, and the Bauloung, a small stream south of Tounghoo, which 
enters the Sitang a little below the Phyoo. 

13. The streams in the Sitang Valley are all of considerable size, and 
never dry up like those of the Promo ami, Tluirawaddy districts, but 
have clear running water in them throughout the dry season. Those 
which descend from the Yomah hills carry down with them into the 
valley such quantities of earthy matter as to form along their winding 
course to the Sitang high borders of silt or sediment, which are so much 
raised above the general levels of the adjacent parts of the valley, as to 
be free from inundations, to which the lower grounds are periodically 
subject. These high borders of the streams are the sites of some of the 
best Teak Forests. 

14. The lowest Teak Forests in the Sitang Valley are situated in 
that portion of the Pegu district called Bohnee. Theses Forests “are 
confined to certain localities in the different parts of that district, water¬ 
ed by the Kawleaya, Binedah and Yainwai Choungs. 

1 5. On the Kawleaya Choung, within a circMit of two or three miles 
of the village Kwa-i-byewme, there are about 1,000 Teak trees growing 
scattered in all directions without forming a Forest, but apparently 
like other common trees. A small Forest occurs on the‘north of the 
village, consisting of about 200 Teak trees, mingled with others. On 
the east of the village, there is another small Forest about half a mile 
off the river, consisting also of about 200 Teak trees mixed with others, 
the Teak forming about 50 per cent, of the whole Forest. The country 
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about Kwai-byewme lias been no doubt cleared by the Kareen and 
Yaibane population, to make way for the cultivation of rice and mul¬ 
berry, which may account for the Teak being so scattered. About ten 
miles lower down the Kawleaya a more extensive Forest occurs, occupy¬ 
ing several small hills on both sides of the stream, *aud extending 
South as far as the village of Kyouk-tu-3one, about three miles distant. 
The largest trees were however confined to the vicinity of the hills 
near the banks of the stream. The soil throughout these Forests, on 
the Kawleaya, is a light grey sandy dry soil resting in slaty rock. 
Careya arborea, Mdicocca trijuga, Rirringtonia, Millingtoaia and 
Dillenia were the most abundant t^ees with which the Teak is here 
associated. 

16. On the Binedah Choung, Forests occur at intervals along the 
high borders of its course, commencing about two miles above ihe vil¬ 
lage of Binedah. 1’he soil is the usual dark grey sandy soil of the Teak 
Forests, forming a deep deposit of 10 feet in thickness, resting on 
laterite. The breadth of the .Forest is only about five or six hundred yards 
in some places, in others it is broader, and extends for some miles along the 
banks of the stream, Teak forming probably 50 per cent, of the trees 
composing the Forests. There were a number of felled and killed trees 
found in these Forests, some of the felled trees were partially decayed 
by age, and on enquiry, it appeared that these Forests had not been 
worked for a period of ten years, owing to the obstruction at the con¬ 
fluence of the Choung with the Si tang. 

17. On the Yainwai Choung Teak Forests are found both above and 
below the village of Kyin-quotear. The best Forests are above the 
village. Below the village the trees seen were small and too much 
crowded with other trees ; but after crossing some low ground above the 
village, covered with sugar-cane or Saccharum sarra , a very fine Forest 
appeared, many of the trees wore of full size, with the usual large pro¬ 
portion of seedlings and under-sized trees. I observed, however, that this 
Forest presented no appearance of having been worked recently, owing 
to the same cause as that which prevents the working of the Binedah 
and Kawleaya Forests, namely, the obstruction of the Choung at its 
confluence with the Sitang. A high ridge of silt, thrown up by the 
cross current of the Sitang, intercepts the course of all the Choungs in the 
Bohnee district, rendering the removal of timber more or less difficult 
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across this barrier. Annexed is a Tteturn * showing the number of green 

* 77 (h Tabular state- trees, together with the quantity of seasoned timber 
mente Nos. l ami 2. in t]ie Bohnoo Forests. 

18. Tlie Tounghoo Forests, west of the Sitang, are situated on the 
Koon, Phyoo, BHulong, Khaboung, Swah, Myo Bla, and Doung-laugya 
Choungs. Some of these Forests are confined to the borders of these 
streams in the lower plains, and some of them extend up into the Yomah 
hills, occupying the narrow ridges and slopes of some of the lower heights. 

19. The Lower Koon, or Anamboiv Forests. —The Forests commence 
on the Koon Chourtg, near the‘village of Thanapinzaik, about midway 
between the confluence of the Cltoung with the Sitang and the foot 
of the hills. This part of the valley consists of beds of sand resting on 
laterite, and where it is not cultivated, the low ground free from Forest 
is covered with wild sugar-cane. The Forests consist of Dulbergia, 
Barringtonia, Acacia Serissa, Bombax, &c. The water-mark on the 
trunks of the trees show the Forests arc liable to inundation. But on 
slight elevations composed of a sandy soil Tjeak is found ; at first the 
trees are small, but on pursuing the course of the stream towards the 
hills, very fine timber is seen growing on the high sandy borders of the 
stream, along with other fine timber, as Fentaptera, Inga and Melicocca, 
an occasional wood-oil tree, and Blaclcwellia, a tall free, with light co¬ 
lored smooth bark, that is never absent from the Teak Forests. This is 
the Anambow Teak Forest, which extends at intervals for about eight 
miles along the Koon to the foot of the hills. 


20. The Upper Koon Forests. —At the foot of the hills the Koon 
Forests commence near the village of Yoebin, and are found on low 
ranges of hills composed of a sandy kind of slate clay ; occasionally the 
laterite of the valley rises a short distance on tin; foot of the outer hills, 
but soon disappears on their abrupt declivities, to the evident improve¬ 
ment of the Teak timber. The ordinary soft silaty rock of the hills then 
appears, and above this the ridge is crowned with a narrow belt of Teak, 
together with the other trees with which it is usually associated, except 
the wood-oil tree, which is confined to the dry alluvial banks of the 
lower streams. In the Forests on the Koon ther§ 


* Yide Tabular State' 
mente Nos. 1 and 2. 


is a due proportion of seedlings and young trees. 
The annexed Return* shows the quantity of Teak 


timber in the Anambow and Koon Forests. 
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21. The Phyoo Forests .—The only Forests on this Choung are 
situated near the falls. The Forests below the falls have been very 
much worked. They arc situated on low hills, at the base of the Yomah 
range, lying close to the bank of the stream, about two miles from the 
village of Minlan, and extend from thence for the space «of three or four 
miles to the falls. The Forests were here at one time extensive, but are 
now much exhausted. Above the falls, where the Forests have not been 
worked, there is a large quantity of Teak timber. The Teak here 
grows on the same kind of slaty rock, covered with 
* Vide Tabular State- the same rich but light sandy soil as in the Koon 
mentb Nub. l and .. Forests. Annexed is a Statement* of Teak timber 
in the Forests on the Phyoo Choung. 


22. The Bauloung Forests .—The Bauloung Choung takes its rise in 
some low ground situated between the Phyoo and Koon Choungs. On 
the banks of this tjhoung a small Forest is situated in alluvial soil, similar 
to that of the Anambow Forest, on the lower part of the Koon. The 
Forest extends from the Ijanks of the Bauloung, nearly to those of the 
Phyoo Choung, about three or four miles distant, and to within six miles 
of the Sitang. From its close vicinity to the Si tang, and the convenience 
with which timber may be carried away, this Forest 
* Vide. Tabular state- has been greatly over-worked. Annexed is a State¬ 
ment* showing the quantity of Teak timber in the 


merits Nos.'l aud 2. 


Bauloung Forests. 


23. The Khaboung Forests .—There are no Teak Forests on the 
banks of this Choung after it reaches the plains below Tabekway, nor 
OP the small laterite hills in the immediate vicinity of that place; but 
about three miles West of this village Teak trees begin to appear on the 
summits of the low hills on the North bank of the stream, and continue 
at intervals for four or five miles to Thabyaywah, on approaching 
which place occasional Teak trees are found on both sides. The most 
numerous trees composing the Forests are Inga, Pevtaptcra and Teak, 
nearly in the order they are here given; after these come Semicarpus, 
Nauclea, JPgloa and Cedrella Taenia. Strichnos is so • plentiful in 
the Forests on this stream, as a large tree, as to give its name to 
the stream itself, Khaboung being the Burmese name of Strichnos 
nn&vomica. Teak continues to occupy a second or third place in the 
Forests for several days' journey up to the source of the stream. At 
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the pass between Tounghoo and Prome, occasionally appearing on the 
narrow ridges to the exclusion of most other trees, except Inga and 
Pentaptera. The soil is here the same as that of the higher Koon 
and Phyoo Forests, namely, a light grey sandy, but rich soil, resting 
upon and passing into slate clay of a sandy structure and friable con¬ 
sistence. There appears to be no falls in the streams, so as to impede 
the removal of timber from these Forests. The annexed Statement* 
* Vide Tabular State- shows the quantity of Teak timber contained in 
ments Nos. i and 2. the Khaboung Forests. 


24. The Swah Forests. —The .Forests in this Choung commence on 
the North bank at the village of Amatkyeekhon, to the West of which 
there is a low ridge, consisting of a river sediment, thirty or forty feet in 
thickness resting on laterite, and some fifty feet or so at its highest part 
above the level of the plains. Along this ridge or high bank, which 
follows the course of the Choung, and is occasionally intersected by it, 
some fine Teak trees occur in straggling clumps, each tree being sur¬ 
rounded by numerous seedlings, wherever there is sufficient open space 
for them to grow free from shade. The Forests on the North side of the 
Choung follow the borders of its tributaries, which drain the low, but 
undulating plains, to the foot of the Yadabo hills, about nine miles dis¬ 
tant. Throughout this tract, Teak is found scattered about more or less 
on the higher ground. The belt of Forest, occupied at intervals by 
Teak, along the main Choung, is on an average half a mile broad, in 
some places more and in some less. Intervals of two or three miles occur 
without Teak, followed by a succession of small Forests or patches, where 
Teak is the prevailing tree, for a similar space of two or three miles; and 
in this way the Forest extends for several days' journey along the banks 
of the Choung. Between the villages of Yamasay and Woongay 
small round flat hills of laterite protrude through the soil, on which 
stunted scraggy trees of Dipterocarpus alatus, Buchanania, Shorea 
and Rondeletia tinctoria were found, but no Teak, although the 
latter of large size grows on the light sedimentary soil at their 
foot. On the South bank of the Choung a similar cliain of small 
Forests are found to that described on the North bank, extending 
from the village of Yamasay to the banks of the Si tang, a distance of 
about twelve miles. Although these Forests have been heavily worked, 
they still contain a large quantity of Teak timber. The soil, rich and 
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light, of a grey colour and fine dry sandy nature, with a very deep suc- 
soil of fine sand and silt resting on laterite, which lies at the depth 
of twenty to thirty feet and more beneath the surface. But above the 
village of Woongay, along the course of the stream towards the Yomah 
range, the soil becomes the same as that observed in the Forests at the 
head of the Khaboung. The trees associated with Teak in the Swah 
Forests are Inga xylocarpa, Pentaptera glabra, Terminalia chebula, 
Carey a arborea, Strichnos, Tectona, Ilamiltonia, 
nieatis*Nos band's! Stat °~ Fauclea cordifolla, &e. The annexed Statement* 
shows the quantity of Teak timber in the Swah 

Forests. 

25. Above the Swah Forests, on the same side of the valley, are two 
small Choungs, the Myo Hla and Dounglangya, which fall into the Sitang 

from the low hills situated at the Eastern foot of the 
TnentrNos.Yaud 2 . Stat °' f Yomah range. A Statement* of Teak timber con¬ 
tained in the Forests on these Choungs is annexed. 

26. The Tounghoo Foivstn, east of the Sitang, are situated in the 
small branching and winding valleys of the Youthawah, Thoutyaygat, 
Kanonee, Kayni or Kareen, Koonoung, Cwaithai, and Burbyai Choungs, 
descending from the Paulong-loung mountains. 

27- The Youthawah Chouug forms the Southern boundary of that 
part of the province east of the Sitang, and separates it from Martaban. 
The valley at its exit towards the Sitang forms for a few miles broad 
plains partially cultivated; these plains are open towards the Sitang, but 
enclosed to the east by broad low hills composed of laterite, with Forests 
»f -Dipterocarpus alatus and Mdanorrhcm usitata. The Teak Forests 
are situated in tire valleys beyond these hills, where the soil is com¬ 
posed of sediment washed down from the hills. The Teak commences 
at the distance of eight or ten miles from the Sitang and is widely 
dispersed throughout t'hese valleys, growing along with Pymmah, 
Melicocca, Careya, and other trees, with which it is usually associated. 
The Forests extend eastward, along the course of these narrow valleys, 
to a distance'of sixteen miles from the Sitang, branching off in various 
directions. The Teak Forests extend in a northerly direction to the vil¬ 
lage of Maubalan, about eight miles from the Youthawah, where they are 
sometimes called the Maubalan Forests, but these last are usually under¬ 
stood by the Burmese to form a part of the Youthawah Forests. The finest 
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Pymmah in the province is found between Youthawah and Maubalan, 
but it could not be taken up against the stream to Tounghoo : it might 
however be made available at Shoaygeen for the construction of public 
buildings in lieu of Teak. A Statement* of Teak 
mentr^oa.^and 2 ?tate ' timber contained in the Forests on the Youthawah 
Choung is annexed. 

28. The Thoulyaygat Forests are situated in the valleys of the 
Thoutyaygat Choung, a stream of considerable size rising within the 
Paulong-loung mountain;?. The Teak Forests are confined to the valleys 
lying between the small hills at*the foot of the mountains; they com¬ 
mence at the village of Phrah, Six miles South-east of Tounghoo, and 
extend from thence along the valleys on both sides of the hills to Thaya- 
ba village, about six miles from Phrah. Throughout these valleys Teak is 
found growing in a light dry sandy but rich soil, washed down from the 
neighbouring hills. The higher hills are composed eft soft granite, the 
lower of laterite. The trees found with Teak in this Forest are Shorea 
robusia, Melicocca trijuga, Walsura pisciflia, Pentaptera and Inga. 

These are all very plentiful and afford excellent 

mentl^Nos^'tuidV^^^ 6 ' timber. A Statement* of Teak timber found in 
these Forests is annexed. 

29. The Kannee Forests .—The valley in which these Forests lie 
are separated from Thoutyaygat Valley by broad rounded arid hills of 
laterite, with Forests of Diplerocarpus alatus, Melanorrhcea and Dios- 
phyros melanoxylon. Descending into the Kannee Valley, Teak of 
large growth is found along with Saul, Inga, Melicocca and Pentaptera 
of great size, the three last extend to the banks of the Sitang, while the 
Teak and Saul exteftd up the course of the valley, still attended by the’ 
other trees already mentioned, as well as Macroclina Hookerii, Cedre- 
la Toona, Odina wodier and Bassia sp. The Kannee Forests com¬ 
mence at about the distance of five or six miles from the Sitang, not far 
from the village of Kannee, and extend to the eastward along the course 
of the valleys of the Choung and its branches. The soil is, as before, 

rich alluvium, resting on laterite. A Statement* 

* Vide Tabular state- f timber contained in the Forests on the 

ments Nos. 1 and 2. 

Kannee Choung is annexed. 

30. The Kaym or Kareeti Forests. —These are situated in a valley 
of the same name about eight miles north of Kannee. The two valleys 
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are separated by similar low hills of laterite to those already descnoeci, 
having in addition to the trees already noticed Gardenia longispina, 
G. dumetora and G. costata. The Teak Forests lie to the east of the 
village of Kareen and extend from thence along the valley confined to 
the alluvial soil. The other trees found with Teak are •Bkorea, Pentap- 
tera, JUelicocca and Inga, the three last of gigantic growth, extending 
to the banks of the Sitang. A Statement* 
of the Teak timber in the Kaym Forests is an¬ 
nexed. 


* Vide Tabular State¬ 
ments Nos. X and 2. 


31. The Koon-oug Forests—These Forests extend along the 
course of the valleys of the Koon-oug and its tributaries for ten or twelve 
miles from the Sitang. The South side of the valley is formed by a low 
ridge of granite, extending from the mountains on the east, at the head of 
the valley, to within a few miles of the Sitang ; while the northern side 
of the valley is fofmed of broad undulating hills of laterite, which like¬ 
wise ramify through the middle of the valley. The laterite is covered 
with Dipterocarpus alatuij AI elanorrhoea, Diospyros, Rondeletia tincto- 
ria, It. paniculata and Gardenia, together with Acacia catechu. The 
granite hills do not present much difference from the vegetation of the 
valley. In them was seen Gallicarpa urborea, Striehnos, Mcnispernium 
cordifoUum, Cissampelos pilosus, Cissus. In the valleys and alluvial 
flats between the hills and along the coxxr.se of the streams, Teak is 
found, together with two species of Pentaptera, Melicocca, Wahura 
and Shorea as before. These Forests until recently extended down 
the delta of the valley to the Sitang, but have been cleared away 
to make room for rice cultivation, for which such alluvial soil is 
valuable, for a distance of about four miles from ifSe Sitang. Scarcely 
any Teak is now left standing west of the village Tuyouk, and 
even beyond this much has been felled at the requisition of the Assis¬ 
tant Commissioner of Tounghoo, for the supply of timber for the new 
barracks and other public buildings at that place. The Thogyee or 
chief native officer of the District informed me that he had himself 
felled 300 logs, which he made over to the Assistant Commissioner, who 
still wanted as much more as he could get. The Thogyee stated that he 
knew the felling of timber to bo contrary to orders, bat he considered 
the requisition of the Assistant Commissioner sxifficient to justify him in 
what he jiad done. In consequence of this unfortunate irregularity, I 
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have been unable as yet to obtain an inventory of the quantity of 
timber in this Forest, the Goung-gwai of Koon-oug having absconded on 
. . , .. my entering that District. But I conclude the 

Tabular Statements Nos. quantity to be equal to that of the Kayim Forests, 
or about 9,000 trees.* The people in the district 
were unable to understand the consistency of orders prohibitory of felling 
timber, while the Assistant Commissioner was ready to purchase any 
timber that was brought to him. 

The circumstances above referred to, connected with the felling of 
timber, in the Koon-oug and other Forests, for the construction of public 
buildings at Tounghoo, were brought to the notice of the Commissioner 
in March last. The correspondence marked A. is annexed to this Re¬ 
port. 

32. Two small Forests are situated above ICoop-oug and below 
Maihow, the Northern frontier of the Province. Thes^are situated on the 
Gwaythai and Binbyai Choungs, but do not contain between them 2,000 
trees. 

S3. That part of the valley of the Irrawaddy, where the Teak 
Forests lie, differs from the Tounghoo Valley in one important geological 
feature, which exercises a considerable influence over the Forests, name¬ 
ly, the want of that uniform layer of dense impervious clay called laterite, 
covered with beds of alluvium, which peculiarity has the effect of preserv¬ 
ing an uniform moisture of the soil at all seasons. In the Prome and 
Tharrawaddy Forests there are no deep beds of sandy deposit to modify, 
by their absorption at the surface, the excessive saturation of the soil din¬ 
ing the rains, and no lower basin of clay to hold a supply of water dur¬ 
ing the dry season. *m,e rains commence in May and last until October' 
during which period the flat plains of the Prome and Tharrawaddy dis¬ 
tricts, composed of slate clay, are soft and marshy, after which they 
gradually dry up, when the surface becomes hard,and contracted, forming 
large fissures, so as to render it difficult to travel over the country without 
the risk of breaking youT legs at every step. 

34. . For this reason the Teak tree, which requires a light dry soil, is 
seldom found forming Forests in the plains of the Prome and Tharrawad¬ 
dy districts, as it does on the beds of alluvium in the Sitang Valley. The 
Prome and Tharrawaddy Forests are therefore confined to the slopes and 
lower ridges of the Yomah hills. The finest Forests were situated in the 
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valleys at the foot of the hills bordering the plains; but these are now 
wholly exhausted, or as I at first supposed, wantonly destroyed, so that it 
is necessary to penetrate a distance of ten or fifteen miles into the hills be¬ 
fore reaching the Forests containing available timber. The exhaustion of 
the lower Forests is not altogether occasioned by the removal of timber, 
but is also due to a peculiar manufacture for which Prome has always been 
noted. In every Burinan house there is what is called an oke or round 
wooden tray or dish painted with red varnish, supported on a round pe¬ 
destal, neatly turned and carved, upon which the family repast, generally 
rice, is served up. These okes when .complete have a conical lid, some¬ 
what of the shape of a pagoda. These okes are all made of the best 
description of Teak—the largest timber is felled for them, and although a 
large log would probably make one hundred of them, the manufacturers 
are satisfied with a few chopped at intervals out of the log, the remainder 
of which is left as; useless in the Forest. The next party who require 
okes fell fresh trees for the purpose, newly cut timber being preferred) 
and thus the waste of timber for this purpose is quite incredible. But 
this is not all; the byat or roughly-shaped dish is formed in the Forest, 
where many are rejected for the least flaw or unsoundness, which renders 
them useless—these, together with the chips and rejected timber, serve as 
fuel for the destruction of the young trees, especially seedlings, thus 
effectually preventing the restoration of the Forests where this practice 
prevails. 

35. The Nawing Forests are situated on the tributaries of the Nawing 
Choung, each large tributary having its own Forests; but these are so 
much alike, that a description of one may serve for all. 

‘ 'The Forests on the Northern tributary commence^t, one period as low 
down as Pouktaw, but the Forests along the principal branch, from 
whence the timber could be dragged into the stream with the smallest 
amount of labour, are exhausted for a distance of thirty miles within the 
hills. There is still, however, some fine Teak at the sources of the small 
lateral tributaries, commencing at Nga Moayzeen, and extending upwards 
to Singoung„and Tahyan villages, beyond which the Forests have not 
been as yet worked, even on the main branches of the Choung. 

36. On the Choungzouk, as high as Payininjai village, and in the middle 
Nawing, as high as Toungbyouk village, the Forests are for the most part 
exhausted, but above the last-mentioned village there still remain consi- 
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darable Forests, as well as on the Southern branch of the Nawing above 
Tounglai. On the Shoaylai Choung, as high as the village of Toun- 
zainouk, the Forests are quite exhausted, but considerable Forests exist 
at the head of this Choung and its tributaries in the Shoaylai district. 

37. The quantity of timber contained in these Forests will be found 
in the annexed * figured abstract, which embraces 
ments^ts.Yand 2 . State ’ a11 the principal Forests of the Prome district. 

The soil of the Forests on the Northern Nawing 
is black or dark-brown, owing to the basaltic nature of the rocks in that 
quarter, but in all the other Forests of the Prome district, it is the same 
light grey sandy but rich soil already described. The rocks on which 
the soil rests is the ordinary kind of slate clay, of which the Yomah hills 
are composed. 


38. The various kinds of trees associated with Teak in the Prome 
Forests are here enumerated in the order of their numeric*! proportion :—1, 
Acacia catechu; 2, Odin a wodier; 3, Pentaptera; 4, Spondias acumi¬ 
nata ; 5, Nauclca; 6, Inga ; 7, Tectona gratidis ; 8, Carey a arborea, 
9, Terminalia; 10, Shorca rohusia; 11, Walsura jmcidium; 12, 
Strichnos; 13, Coaocarpns robusta; 14 ,Hymenodictyon parvifiora ; 15, 
Bursera serraia; 16, Kydia; 17, Diplcrocarpus alatus; 18, Blackwellia; 
19, Hope a odorala ; 20, Plerocarpus dalbergioides; 21, Ilyenia, 22, 
Melicocca tvijuga. 

Thus of twenty-two kinds of trees enumerated in the order of the 
numerical proportion in which they enter into the composition of the 
Prome Forests, Teak holds the seventh place. In other words, there are 
six other kinds of ti^es more numerous within the limits of these Teak* 
Forests than Teak itself. 


Acacia catechu probably forms 40 per cent, of the whole trees in the* 
Forests; Odina wodier 10 per cent.; Pentaptem and -Spondias acu¬ 
minata 5 per cent, each ; Naudea and Inga about 4 per cent, each . 
Tectona , Careya arborea and Terminalia 2 per cent each; the re¬ 
maining thirteen may be put down as bearing the proportion of 1 
per cent./-each, leaving 13 per cent, to be made up of other species, 
such as Barringtonia acutangula, A cacia serissa, Galedupha arborea, 
Mimosa octandra, Erythrina, Dalbergia, Bombax, and Xanthoxylon 
alatum, which are found in low grounds only. 
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39. The Tharawaddy Forests.—-These Forests are situated on the 
Tounguyo, Sinchoung, Nimboo and Myolah Choungs, which are regard¬ 
ed as tributaries of the Kouk-than stream ; on the Htoo, Mimbla, and 
Mokekha Choungs, -which are tributaries of the Lahakin, or lake, which 
occupies a low marshy tract in the middle of the Tharawaddy district, 
and on the Beling Choung. which is a tributary of the Hlaine River. But 
the Kouk-than and the Hlaine are one and the same stream, which ex¬ 
tends from the Nawing, near Prome, to Rangoon, under different names, 
in different parts of its course. It might indeed be regarded as one of 
the mouths of the Irrawaddy rather than a distinct stream, since it has 
several communications with that riter during the rains by means of 
creeks, although it occupies in the upper part of its course a distinct 
valley formed by the Prome Hills. It receives all the streams falling 
from the Wester^ slopes of the Yomah hills from Prome to Rangoon, 
and consequently^orms the principal channel by which the timber, from 
the Forests of adjacent districts, is brought into Rangoon. In that part 
of its course which lies in the Prome distiict, it is called the Tah Choung. 

40. The Tounguyo Forest is the best of those on the tiibutaries of the 
Kouk-than stream. Teak trees of small size appear about the village of 
Singondine, and from thence scattered trees and small Forests are found 
at long intervals, for several days’ journey along the course of the Choung 
into the hills. In consequence of the unsettled state of this part of the 
district, oven in the Burmese time, and the remote situation, of the 
Forests, very little timber has hitherto been brought away from them in 
the log, it has been felled only for okes and in clearing the ground for hill 
cultivation 

i ^ 

The Sinchoung Forest is situated near Tahpodron low ground, and 
containing few trees. 

‘ The Minboo Forests commence at Zeegone village, where small Teak 
trees are found, and extend from thence into the hills. Teak is found 
at intervals on both sides of the Choung, extending for a considerable dis¬ 
tance into the hills. 

The Forests on this Choung have been but little worked, and as yet 
they have only furnished keel pieces. 

The Myohla Forests commence about three miles from the confluence 
of the Choung with the Kouk-than. The trees are very widely dispersed, 
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and in consequence ot the distance the timber has to be dragged, it is 
generally split into shinbyns or rough planks. 

The tour forests above described, called colloctively by the Burmese 
the Koulc-than Forests, are situated in the northern part of the Thara- 
waddy district, Vhere the people have at all times been lawless and idle. 
The Forests have in consequence been very little worked. 

The Forests occupy the borders of the plains extending along the foot 
of the hills, and the banks of the Clioungs near the hills, as in the 
Tounghoo district. 

The trees with which the Teak is associated are Nauclea, Odina and 

% 

Acacia catechu (the latter of diminished size and number as compared 
with the Proino Forests,) Inga, Pentaptera and Mclicocca as before, toge¬ 
ther with Cassia Sumatrana, and in the plains Careya, Barringtonm , 
Dalbergia, Bignonia. The wood-apple, maugoe, tafliariud, jack and 
palmyra arc cultivated near villages. In the plains/the soil is a heavy 
clay, in the higher grounds towards the hills it is a light dry soil of 
grey colour. 

41. The Htoo Forest. Teak is found in this Forest within six miles of 
the Lahakin, and extends from thence into the hills, a distance of twenty 
miles, dispersed in small Forests, which improve in quantity and size of 
the timber to the East of the Wyne village. 

It is from this Forest bees’ wax is generally supplied, and fires, which 
are very frequent here, are ascribed to the practice of smoking the bees 
out of their nest, for which purpose fire is required and gives rise fir 
accidents. Minhla is a smaller Forest than tire last, commencing within 
a few miles of Lahakin. It has been very much worked; and is aovr 
exhausted for twelve miles, and tw r o or three miles in breadth, on either 
side of the Choung as far as Tshaiyoah village. Above this village th ere 
is a considerable quantity of timber. 

The Molcekha Forest extends from Tshinine village, about one and a 
half miles from Lahakin, but is nearly exhausted of timber for sixteen 
miles along the course of the Choung, and for some miles i» breadth on 
either side. 

Baling .—This Forest begins at Leppadan village, but is exhausted of 
large timber as far as the rapids, or for a distance of several miles in 
breadth on either side of the Choung and twenty in length ; but above 

P 
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the rapids, which afford little impediment, there is still a large quantity 
of line timber. 

The annexed Return* shows the quantity of growing timber contained 

* Vi,k Tabular State- the Tharawaddy Forests. The four last men- 
ments Nos i and 2. tioned Forests are those which hjfve been worked 

to great extent, especially the Beling, the Mokekha and the Mindla ; 
being those which lie nearest to Rangoon and from which timber can be 
most conveniently brought into market. Like all the Forests they arc 
subject to much injury from fire, but notwithstanding wliicli there is no 
deficiency of young trees, which is to ba ascribed to the general moisture 
of the climate and the low marshy nature of the plains over which the 
westerly winds pass, which preserves to a certain extent the verdure of 
the Forests during the dry season. 

42. With regerd to the Returns of the quantity of timber contained 
in the Forests, anqi the degree of confidence to ho placed in their accu¬ 
racy, I may state, that it has always been a rule with me to visit each 
Forest before calling for a sc turn of the timber it contained. This gave 
me an opportunity, not only of forming my own opinion of the value of 
the Forest, but also of selecting the most eligible person from amongst 
the nearest inhabitants of the place to fill the situation of Goung-gwai 
or local agent. This appointment has always been made after sufficient 
experience, on the spot, of the zeal and local information of the person 
selected, together with the most satisfactory assurance, that he is in no 
way connected with timber, or any other business that could interfere 
with the discharge of his duties. A written appointment is then made 
out, in which all the duties of a Goung-gwai are explained in detail, and 
ambngst others, the method to be followed in making out an inventory, 
for the accuracy of which the Goung-gwai holds himself responsible. 
Instances of dishonesty on the part of Goung-gwais are very rare, and 
quite unknown,, where .due precaution is taken in their selection. Of 
twenty-seven Goung-gwais employed one is a Kareen, two Yaibaynes, 
and twenty-four Burmaus. 

The Goung-gwai, wi th the natural instinct of a Burman for finding out 
Teak timber, added to a local knowledge of his native Forests, has no 
difficulty, in the course of a few weeks, in ascertaining the place of every 
tree above a certain size within his circle, a task which, to a stranger 
would nearly impossible. 
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The inventory of trees from four feet girth and upwards is taken with 
comparative ease, but that of the under-sized timber, of eighteen inches 
to four feet girth, is more difficult; and for the few Forests in which it has 
been accomplished, it appears to bear the ratio of about two of the 
smaller trees for «ne of the next larger size, except in the Phoungyee 
Forests, where the proportion in favor of the smaller trees was three to 
one, according to which ratio I have assumed the proportion of smaller 
trees in those Forests where the inventories were deficient in regard to 
them. 

The unsettled state of the Tharawaddy district, and the want of 
a resident population in the Forests, has up to this time prevented the 
appointment of Goung-gwais to some Forests, the duties of which are 
provided for by an excellent Goung, a native of the district, aided by 
peons. 

43. Teak is a tree of rapid growth when placed inj a favorable soil. 
The first year the seedling attains the height of twelve inches, throwing- 
out two large leaves ; the second year it springs up to the height 
of three or four feet, after which it goes on increasing rapidly and bears 
seed in the eighth year of its growth, when it has attained the height of 
twenty-five feet and upwards. It is for the first four or five years, while 
the young plants are liable to suffocation from long grass and bamboos, 
that cultivation wotild be most requisite until the young trees secured 
possession of the ground. After that all that would be necessary would 
be to protect the Forests from lire and the unlicensed use of the axe. 

The lengthened period ascribed to the growth of Teak, by writers on 
the Moultnein Forests, was owing to their having been guided in their 
calculation by the number of what are called annual rings, exhibited by 
a section of the trunk. But Mr. Griffith, who is the host authority on 
questions of this nature, states that in tropical climates, where the alterna* 
tions of seasons is less marked than in Europe, no dependence is to be 
placed in this test of the age of trees. 

Teak may however be retarded in its growth like any other tree, by 
unsuitable soil and other unfavorable circumstances, as the \fant of sun, 
light and due ventilation, to say nothing of accidents by fire, which may 
injure the young tree and thus retard its growth without destroying it, 
producing however an indefinite number of annual rings. Where no 
accidents of this nature occur, I consider fifty years to be about the 
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period required for Teak to attain its full size. In the Malabar Forests 
sixty years has been found by experience to be the time required for Teak 
to acquire its full size. But there can be no doubt this period will be 
found to vary much in different Forests, and to depend greatly on the 
early treatment the young tree meets with, either in *he shape of cul¬ 
tivation or accident. 

44. Young trees .—With a view to ascertain the proportion of young 
trees or seedlings to large trees, a spot was selected in the Binedah Forest, 
that seemed most calculated to afford results that might be held applica¬ 
ble generally to other Forests similarly situated in alluvial plains. A 
square of one hundred yards was measured, and within that space twelve 
large and thirty small trees or seedlings were found. 

In the higher Forests situated on the slopes of the Yomah hills the 
proportion is nqt quite so great. Probably about two seedlings to every 
full-grown tree mijy be taken as the general proportion of seedlings to 
full-sized trees throughout the Forests, except those of the Prome dis¬ 
trict, where there is a total.want of seedlings, owing to the destructive 
fires to which the Forests in that district are exposed. 

No Forests are exempt from the injurious effects of fire, but the dry 
and parched condition of the Prome Forests during the hot season, from 
March to May, and the great extent of Forest land which has of late 
been laid under Tonya cultivation in that district, along the lower slopes 
of the Yomah hills, where the teak Forests are situated, renders the 
effect of fires here more destructive to the Forests than in any other 
part of the Province. 

, In consequence of the drought and heat of the Prome Forests, arising 
from causes 'already described, as well as their westerly aspect and ex¬ 
posure to the dry westerly winds in March and April, which pass for 
'sixty miles over parched and arid hills before they reach the Teak 
Forests, the trees are '‘here nearly all decidious, so that the fallen dry 
leaves forms a thick and uniform layer, which is spread over every part 
of the Forest, and when these are once ignited at any one point, the 
flame is wafted by the westerly wind over the whole, so that no seed¬ 
lings can possibly escape. In this way it is easy to account for the ab¬ 
sence of seedlings without ascribing it to any peculiar difficulty in the 
germination of Teak seeds, which is not found to be the case with res¬ 
pect to other Forests. 
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In order to account for tlie absence of seedlings in Forests that have 
be*en exhausted or over-worked, it has been said that the elephants em¬ 
ployed in dragging timber eat them. But besides the general objection 
to this assertion, Teak belongs to a family of plants Verbcnaceai, that 
affords no fodder jor animals, and I have satisfied myself in passing re¬ 
peatedly through Forests infested with wild elephants, that they do not 
cause the slightest injury to young Teak. 

A circumstance that may assist in explaining the ill success that has 
attended former attempts at planting Teak is, that the Teak will not 
vegetate or grow under shade. In almost every instance where Teak is 
felled, bamboos take possession of the ground In a Forest on the 
Plioungyee side of the Mahoya Pass, from which most of the Teak was 
removed, (the old stumps only remaining together with a single Teak 
tree here and there) the old Teak Forest was replaced by a bamboo 
Forest, under which not a single young Teak was to _">e seen. But in 
parts of the same Forest where the bamboos were dead, and the surface 
exposed to the rays of the sun, numerous Teak seedlings were seen in 
every direction, springing up, as it were, from latent seed that had 
lain dormant under the shade of the bamboos, until these died, as bam¬ 
boos do in a given time after flowering. These young plants were how¬ 
ever, no doubt, produced from fresh seed, derived from the few straggling 
Teak trees which were still left, but so long as the bamboos occupied the 
ground, the Teak seed east upon it came to nothing. 

45. With regard to the plantation or renewal of Teak Forests, what¬ 
ever outlay it would be attended with, would at least treble itself in the 
shape of interest on money, during the period of time that would elapse 
before any return whatever could be expected from it. Secondly, any 
change of views on the part of Government, attended with the with¬ 
drawal of the necessary establishment required for the protection^ of the 
Forests, or any accidents by fire or neglect on the part of the Superin¬ 
tendent or his establishment, or any relaxation of the most stringent 
rules for the prevention of unlicensed felling of Timber, occurring at any 
time within the next fifty years, would be attended with the loss of all 
expenses incurred and more or less complete destruction of all prospect 
to be entertained of eventual returns. 

The method of improvement I would suggest, is one that might be 
gradually introduced, and would consist in simply taking advantage of 
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the interrupted way in which Teak is found to be dispersed at intervals, 
always in clusters and detached groups, by having the young seedlings 
taken up where they are too close, and transplanted in the vacant intervals 
where the soil is suitable. Take for instance the Swab Forest, which is 
described in para. 24, to consist of a chain of small Foremts extending for 
several days' journey along the banks of the stream and its branches. 
These small Forests are each from two to three hundred yards to a mile 
or upwards in length, with intervals between, varying from half a mile to 
four miles, where their continuity is broken either from the intermediate 
spaces having been exhausted by fire, qr by the" excessive felling of tim¬ 
ber. It is quite evident from the nature of the tree, arid the manner 
in which it distributes itself, that if these spaces were planted even 
with a few seedlings, placed at long intervals, other seedlings would in 
their turn collect round those that are planted, and thus all the little 
detached Forest of which the Swali is composed, would eventually be 
converted into one great and continuous Forest. This I pointed out to 
the Goung-gwai on the spot, who fully entered into my views, and I put 
his practical qualifications^) the test by requesting him to point out Teak 
seedlings of a year’s growth, and he never failed to distinguish them cor¬ 
rectly from seedings of other kinds of trees. He evinced the same 
intelligence with regard to soil. I made a point of testing the intel¬ 
ligence of Goung-gwais in other Forests, and found them, with few 
exceptions, quite competent and ready to undertake the kind of im¬ 
provement I have here proposed. 

It would bo necessary to clear the ground where the seedlings are 
planted partially, and keep it clear afterwards for the first three or four 
'yeUrs of thei,r growth, for which purpose I would allow each Goung-gwai 
from four to eight laborers, (according to the extent of the Forest.,) to be 
..jejo ployed for the space of one month after the commencement of the 
rainy season am) two months after its close. I would further recommend 
small premiums to be awarded periodically, of not less than 10, nor 
more than Rupees 20, to these Goung-gwais who keep their Forests 
in best ordef and who do most for their extension. With regard to the 
Promo and other Forests, where there may be a scarcity of seedlings, it 
would be necessary to establish nurseries, if, upon the suppression of fires, 
the spontaneous growth of seedlings be not sufficient to re-stock the 
Forests. 
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46. It is of great importance, however, at this stage of the enquiry, to 
enter into details of all the difficulties with which the protection of the 
Teak Forests of this Province is attended. In the first place, there are 
the difficulties from fire, and, in the second place, from the unlicensed 
cutting of timber.* 

47. Fires arise no doubt from many causes, which may bo ascribed 
to accident, but the general and prevailing cause is that description of 
cultivation described in my remarks on cultivated plants appended to 
this Report, under the general term of Toungyas. 

The Karcens and Yaibayncs, wfm inhabit the Forest tracts, have no 
cattle, their cultivation being performed by manual labor, and as their 
numbers are small, labor is scarce, and in the case of the Yaibaynes, 
directed chiefly to mulberry and vice cultivation, wly’le that of the 
Karcens is limited to rice and cotton, barely in sufficient quantity for 
their own consumption. With respect to the Karcens, it is remarked 
in the observations inferred to, that as they occupy remote Forests diffi¬ 
cult of access, where timber is^taiess ami laud of no value, the incon¬ 
venience arising from (heir Toungyas is not likely to be felt, or in other 
words, is not so pressing as the evils arising from the Toungyas of the 
Yaibaynes, and nimv especially of (he Burma,u inhabitants of the plains. 
The practice is in the. ease of llurinans confined to those who inhabit 
village's along the skirts of the hills, and as they have a choice of ex¬ 
cellent rice lauds in the plains, it might- perhaps, without any injustice 
whatever, bo checked, or altogether prohibited. It is highly probable, 
that in consequence of the loss of cattle and the disturbed state of the 
Prome district, that many were driven by necessity to this inode of oftl- * 
tivation as a temporary relief, who are now prepared to give it up. On 
the other hand 1 have reason to think, that it is resorted to hv some asjx 
means of evading Forest Utiles directed against cutting and felling timber, 
but which are silent on the subject of burning timber and destroying 
Forests by means of fire. A suspicious case of this description occurred 
iu the lower Forests on the Koonoug, where the Forests were destroyed by 
lire for the purpose of clearing the land for village cultivation, and a 
large quantity of Teak timber thus obtained by the parties who fired 
the Forests, found a ready market at Tounghoo for the erection of 
barracks. 
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la the Prome district, on the right bank of the Shoay-lay Choupg, 
five miles North-east of Poungday, Teak Forests were cut down for 
Toungyas, together with fine mangoe trees, which give a rich and cul¬ 
tivated appearance to the country wherever they appear. In this and 
all such places where there is no want of unappropriated lands adapted 
for the ordinary rice cultivation, Toungyas ought to be prohibited, as 
besides the destruction of Forests, they convert the finest lands into a 
wilderness, where nothing will afterwards grow, but Melica latifolia, 
a kind of worthless reed and low jungle. 

48. Now as Teak and Rice, the two great staple productions of the 
province, require two essentially different soils, it is unnecessary that 
the one should interfere with the other. Rice is best grown on low 
flat plains, subject to inundation; Teak will only grow in a dry 
soil, raised sufficiently to protect its roots from the influence of 
inundation and s\ignant water; it would therefore be no injustice or 
hardship whatever, at least to the Burman population, to declare that 
lands occupied by Teak t shall not be cleared for cultivation, since it 
would only be following the dictates denature and of reason. As 
regards the Kareou and Yaibayue Toungyas, the only suggestion I can 
offer is that Regulations be formed with a view of lessening, as far as 
possible, the evils arising from them. 

49. The Forests above described, according to the foregoing Returns, 
contain 5,05,975 growing trees of eighteen inches girth and upwards, 
while the Southern Forests, described in my Report of last year, con¬ 
tain, according to the Returns I have received, 1,49,647 growing trees 
of eighteen inches girth and upwards, making 6,55,622 the total number 
of green trees composing the Teak Forests of the Province. No pains 
have been spared to render the Returns of the quantity of Teak timber 

the disposal of Government as accurate as possible. Under absolute 
and complete piwtrotior:, the Forests ought to afford an annual supply of 
13,000 logs for fifty years, which is about the period at which the present 
young trees under eighteen inches girth would be coming into use. 
Any irregularities or neglect attended with waste, injury, or working 
beyond the annual limit above fixed, would be attended with the exhaus¬ 
tion of the Forests. If instead of large timber 13,000 logs of half-grown 
timber were annually removed, the Forests would be liable to exhaustion, 
as the large trees left standing would become hollow and useless, while 
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the Forests would be deprived of the succession of fresh trees to supply 
their place ; in order therefore to avoid the exhaustion of the Forests, it 
is necessary, not only that the annual drain upou them should not ex¬ 
ceed 13,000 logs, but that the 13,000 logs taken away should be full- 
grown timber. On this point I may refer to paras. 33 and 34 of my 
Report on the Southern Forests, in which the injurious effect of the re¬ 
moval of under-sized timber is dwelt upon in detail, and the proper re¬ 
medy pointed out. I was then, when that Report was written, under the 
impression that an exception should be made in favor of masts, spars 
and other timber required for naval, purposes, but I now understand, 
that the largest timber is required for masts and keel-pieces, and that 
although small timber may do for crooks, yet the best arc afforded by 
large timber, and as to small crooks and spars, it would not be advis¬ 
able to allow their supply from Pegu to interfere with a ry general mea¬ 
sure that may bo considered indispensable for the protection of the 
Forests. I would therefore urge very strongly the adoption of such 
measures on the part of Government, as would *io longer leave the re¬ 
moval of under-sized timber under any circumstances optional or resting 
with the discretion of the local authorities, and that the lowest dirnen-, 
sions at which a Teak tree should be felled, be fixed by Act of Legisla¬ 
tive Council, at live feet girth, taken by measurement at the middle of 
the log. 

50. Seasoned timber consists of three kinds, namely, nathat, fallen 
or dead trees, killed trees, and felled trees. Teak timber is particularly 
liable tg die or be blown down. The light soil in which it grows is 
liable to bo removed both by rain and wind from the roots, # which be¬ 
came exposed to injury by fire, and the tree dies or is blown down : the 
largest trees are those most liable to become nathat. Of the first cla^ 
timber in theTounghoo Forests, 8 per cent, is nathat; of ^ the second class 
only 4 per cent., and of the third class timber only 2 per cent, is nathat- 
As regards the porportion of nathat or dead timber to green timber, 
better results than the above will be obtained from the Bohn^e Forests, 
which have not been worked for a series of years past. In these Forests 
there are 119 nathat to 465 trees, being 25 per cent, of the first class, 
67 to 418 or 17 per cent, of the second class, and 115 to 5,610 or 2 per 
cent, of the third class. The other kinds of seasoned timber are killed 
trees still standing, and trees that have been felled after having been 

2 
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killed. Unless Teak timber has been killed bj the removal of a circle* of 
the inner bark, and allowed to stand in that state, for one, two or three 
years, according to the size of the tree, it will not float from its great 
weight. Besides its additional weight, which it never afterwards loses 
by subsequent seasoning, green timber is supposed to fie more liable to 
decay and warp than that which has been properly desicated in the man¬ 
ner described. Of 22,107 logs of seasoned timber remaining in the 
Tounghoo, Prome and Tharawaddy Forests on the 30th of April, when 
the Returns were closed, 7,695 were nathat, 6,246 killed trees still stand¬ 
ing, and 8,166 were felled timber. Tile total value of the whole, accord¬ 
ing to the rates obtained for the seasoned timber in the Southern Forests, 
would amount to Company's Rupees 1,00,864. This total docs not in¬ 
clude new timber felled without license, of which there may be about 1,500 
logs in the Tharawaddy, and probably the same quantity in the Toun¬ 
ghoo Forests. h 

51. On th6 26th of September 1853, when the annexed Notice was 

published, it was not intended to re¬ 
cognize the right of any person to 
felled timber lying in the Forests, 
because if that right had been conced¬ 
ed, it would have been impossible to 
prevent the removal of other timber, 
as killed trees and nathat, which 
were clearly part and parcel of the 
Forests. That this was the light in 
which the question was regyded at 
the period referred to, is clear from 
the letter of the Commissioner to my address, No. 45, under date the 30th 
of November 1853, wherein he observes,—“The enclosure No. 6 refers to 
“ the Phoungyee Kyoung. It contains a Report on the Forests by Mr. 

Abreu, who states, he has been informed that there are 400 killed and 
“ 600 felled trees on this stream.” “It will be desirable,” he adds, “ to ascer- 
“ tain this, point as soon as possible, with a view of making it available 
“ for the timber market.” Also in the 10th para, of the same letter, allud¬ 
ing to other Forests, ho “thinks it highly desirable that you” (alluding 
to the Superintendent of Forests) “should take immediate steps for ascer- 
“ taining the number of trees therein, whether felled or standing killed, 
“ with a view to advertising the same for sale by Government.” But 


Notice, is hereby given, that hi the For¬ 
ests in the Province of I’egu being the 
property of Government, any person who 
, shall cut, mark or fell any Teak timber, in 
any of those Iforests, without authority, will 
be liable to he apprehended and prosecuted 
according to law. 

All timber which has been cut in the 
Government Forests from the commence¬ 
ment of the present year, or which may 
■ hereafter be cut without license, will he 
liable to confiscation. 

By Order, &e., 
(Signed) .1. MoCleiaand, 
Offg. Supt. of Forests, 
Pegc Commk.’s Ol'FJCR, 

Iiingoun, 26tli Sept. 1853. 


M 
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although the right to remove felled timber was not acknowledged, no 
steps could he taken to prevent the removal of such timber until the 
Forest boundaries were fixed. It would be impossible in the case of tim¬ 
ber lying in the Forest districts to say whether it lay in the Forests or not, 
and thus a tacit sanction was given to the removal of felled timber from 
tbe Southern Forests until the 30th of May 1854, and in the case of the 
other Forests now' under consideration until the 30th of May 1855, which 
was the earliest period at which their boundaries could be fixed and th° 
seasoned timber disposod,of on the part of Government. In the mean 
time no impediment whatever was’offered to parties removing felled tim¬ 
ber from the Forests, unless such tirAber bore clear and distinct evidence of 


having been felled in opposition to tbe Notice of the 2(ith of September 
1853. On the 30th of May 1854, when the boundaries of the Southern 
Forests had been fixed, and an inventory of the seasoned tjmber contained 


The Forests of the Province of Pegu 
having been declared the properly of Go¬ 
vernment, all timber which may he remov¬ 
ed from this date will he liable to confis¬ 
cation ; all timber that may have, been 
removed from the Illaiuc, Pegu and 
Phoungvcc. Forests, subsequently to the 1st 
of January last, the dale on which an in¬ 
ventory was taken of their contents on the 
part of Government, will lie liable to con¬ 
fiscation. 

By Order, &<•„ 

(Signed) .J McCi.ELi.Ann, 

Ojf'g. bu/it. of Forests. 
Office of tiir Okm,. suit, 
of Foukkth in Pf.ou, 

Jiuiiyoon, 30lA May 185+. 


in them having been taken prepara¬ 
tory to its sale, the annexed Notice 
was published. The Commissioner 
cancelled that part of tho Notice 
which gave it a retrospective effect 
to the 1st of January, from its alleged 
cx-post facia character, (although it 
was nothing more than tin; assertion 
of a right that had never been ques¬ 
tioned, and which was essential as a 
matter of form to preserve the inte¬ 


grity of.the Territories,) and the Southern Forests were declared closed from 
the 30th of May 1854. Upon this Notice the Commissioner remarks :— 
“This Notice is very necessary. Previous orders have prohibited any per- 
“sons felling timber in the Forests, all felled timber having owners may- 
“be presumed to have been removed, and it is now-resessary to take 
“ measures for preserving that which remains from being taken away by 
“ persons who have no right thereto." 

52. The course to be pursued with respect to tho Tharawaddy and 
Tounghoo Forests was thus marked out by the precedent established in 
the Southern Forests, and on the 30th of May 1855, when boundaries of 
all the Forests were fixed, and the inventories of the seasoned timber 
contained in them prepared, they might havebeen closed, and the seasoned 
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timber contained in them offered for sale, as in the case of the Southern 
Forests. But this course, though strongly urged by me, was not considered 
by the Commissioner expedient, who directed the Tharawaddy and Toun- 
ghoo Forests to remain open, to enable private parties to remove timber 
from them until the 1st of January 1856. In throwing open the Toun- 
ghoo and Tharawaddy Forests, by the order of the 3rd of November 1854, 
the object of the Commissioner seemed to be that they might pass from 
Burman to British rule in a manner most consistent with the rights 
of property in felled timber. I suggested to the Commissioner at 
the time to withhold this order until after my approaching visit to 
these Forests, when I should be able' to ascertain exactly what felled 
timber there might be to dispose of, and devise means for making 
it over to its owners if they were to be found. The order was however 
issued without waiting for the objections I had to urge against it, and 
when these were stated, that portion of the' order relative to Forests situ¬ 
ated in the Sitaug Valiev, south of the city of Tounghoo, was cancelled. 
It is now ascertained that there are 3,937 logs of foiled timber in the 
Tounghoo Forests and 940 in the Tharawaddy Forests. If the order of 
the 3rd November had been withheld as I suggested, compensation might 
have been made to those who were deprived of timber, rather than inter¬ 
rupt for twelve months the introduction of a regular system while the 
Forests are exposed—in the meantime, to more or less injury from 
unlicensed cutting. For example, one of the tests by which old timber 
is distinguished from new is the freshness or otherwise of the marks of the 
axe on the butt end of the log. Hence it has been a rule to confine the 
meaning of the terms “ cutting, marking or felling” timber in the Forests 
(vide Notice of the 26th of September 1853) strictly to their literal 
sense, but when tire right of persons to timber lying in the Forests was 
Jov the first time acknowledged in the order of the 3rd November 1854, 
that rule became no longer tenable and the fresh marks of the axe on 
timber brought down to the Revenue stations were no longer proof of 
timber being newly cut, so that the prohibition against felling timber 
becomes tij a certain extent a dead letter, (vide Appendix marked B.,) 
which allows persons to cut up timber in the Forests. 

53. As the Forests, when opened without restriction for the removal of 
felled tin'iber, any interference on tho part of Forest authorities, with per¬ 
sons removing timber, would have been resented or complained of as 
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obstructions in the exercise of acknowledged . rights. Little could there¬ 
fore be done for the protection of the Forests, the first two Or three 
months after the issue of the order of the 3rd of November 1854. On 
my arrival at Tounghoo, on the 10th of February last, 1 found nearly all 
the timber collected for the erection of barracks to be newly cut. . The 
Forest Assistant, Mr. Gibson, stationed at Tounghoo, having unfortunately 
died of intermittent fever contracted in the Forests, ten days before my 
arrival, the only information I could obtain regarding timber matters 
I reported to the Commissioner, the substance of which was, that a very 
general impression seemed to prevail about Tounghoo, that timber might 
be felled and removed from the Forests, provided it was made over for the 
erection of Barracks to the Assistant Commissioner, who took upon him¬ 
self to suspend the collection of duty on it. On reporting these circum¬ 
stances to the Commissioner, while at Tounghoo in March last, and 
more especially the removal of timber from the Forests situated south 
of the city of Tounghoo, which could not be conveniently brought up 
against the stream and made available for barracks, but which might 
more readily be carried down the river to IShoay-geen or Moulmeiri, 
he extended the order of the 3rd of November to these Forests, thus 
throwing them open like the others until the 1st of January 1856. 
The steps directed by the Commissioner to be taken, to prevent the 
removal of new timber from Forests south of Tounghoo, after he had 
thrown them open, in his letter No. 10 of the 20th of March 1855, 
were impracticable, as the country adjacent to the mouths of the 
creeks (six in number on each of which I was desired, during the 
rainy season, to have an establishment) being at the season referred to 
under water and rafts of timber might bo carried off in atiy direction 
and thus evade the vigilance of any establishment placed at the mouths 
of these creeks. I therefore deputed to Tounghoo the most trustworthy 
native assistant on my establishment, and was so fortunate as to obtain, 
by accident, the services of an educated English IjcntTeiSan of high cha¬ 
racter, a brother of Doctor Delienzy, to take charge temporarily of the 
duties of Forest Assistant at Tounghoo during .this difficult crisis, and 
have left it entirely to Mr. DeEenzy to take such precautions as ho may 
think necessary for the protection of the Forests of this district. 

54, I have thus stated the natural difficulties with which au efficient 
protection of the Forests is attended, consistently with a due regard to the 
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rights of property, and although much of the difficulty to which I have 
referred may be considered to be temporary, arising out of the com¬ 
mencement of a new system of management, yet, as these Forests have 
never been subject to any system of management or control whatever, 
the introduction of any regular plan of improvement m«st necessarily be 
slow, and in the meantime, unless some general precaution be taken 
irrepairable injury may be done to the Forests. What I would propose 
is to prohibit the employment of Teak timber throughout the Province 
for barracks and other public buildings, and after the 1st of January 1856, 
the period when the Tounghoo 'and Tfoarawaddy Forests are to close, or 
such seasonable time after that date an may enable parties to dispose of 
their property, to render Teak timber throughout the Province of Pegu 
contraband, admitting only foreign timber for the Rangoon market. 

55. The suppression of the use of Teak timber, and the reservation 
of the Forests for qaval purposes, would not be attended with any incon¬ 
venience as for as the native portion of the population is concerned. 
The purposes for which thi,s timber has been hitherto chiefly required 
was the erection of public buildings, houses for Phoungyees and travel¬ 
lers, and the manufacture of okes, &c. As regards the erection ofPhoun- 
gyee houses it appears to have been an obligation forced upon the people 
by the late Burmese Government, that these edifices should be built of 
Teak, rathor than a matter of choice or discretion with the people. How¬ 
ever that may he, Phoungyee houses are now being built of other kinds 
of wood, which are just as lasting and as strong, as I myself saw in 
the vicinity of Pounday. The great consumption of Teak now is for 
barracks and other public buildings, as well as in the erection of private 
houses throughout the Province. So long as this is sanctioned, and a 
ready market is every where found for Teak, it will be impossible to pro- 
y the Forests. The list of timber attached to this Report shows 
iat the riches„qf the. Forests are not confined to Teak, the only dif¬ 
ficulty being to make a selection from amongst such a vast variety of 
other species of timber. While at Tounghoo, I poiuted out to the au¬ 
thorities four kinds of timber there available, which may be had within 
a few miles of the station, without exposing the Teak Forests to the 
unnecessary drain required for the erection of barracks, &e. At Shoay- 
geen these is also probably a considerable demand for Teak procured at 
the expense of tho Teak Forests, but which might be supplied by the 
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Pymmah Forests on the Jjitang above that station. Pymmah is equal to 
Teak for house-building, and superior to it for posts exposed to wet 
ground. The Aing Forests east of Shoay-doung and other parts of the 
Prome district would supply the wants for building at all the stations in 
that direction, while other kinds of valuable timber, indiscriminately 
called by Europeans jungle- wood, but which are carefully distinguished 
with proper names by the Burmese, as Pyin kadoe and Pymmah, 
may be had in abundance from tlxe Illaine, Phoungyee and Pegu 
Forests for building purposes in Rangoon. I would therefore very 
earnestly urge the necessity of an immediate stop being put to the un¬ 
necessary waste of Teak timber for building and other public purposes 
throughout Pegu, unless on requisitions to he passed by the Superinten¬ 
dent of Forests, and that the local traffic in Teak timber be entirely sup¬ 
pressed and the article made contraband. 

56. Tariff. The rates obtained for seasoned timber disposed of in t he 
Southern Forests, on the 30th of May hist., being Rupees 6 per log for first 
class timber in the Zatnayee or Pegu Forests, and Rupees 8 pier log for that 
of the Hlaine, afford an average nearly corresponding with the rate of 
duty I piroposed in para. 86 of iny Repiort on the Southern Forests, under 
date the 5th of April 1854. The rate of duty then proposed was ob¬ 
tained from a log of not less than six feet girth and twenty-five feet 
long, which contains 1tons of timber as the minimum size to be 
passed for duty, which, being levied at the rate of 15 per cent, on a, valua¬ 
tion of Rupees 40 per tou, would be Rupees 7-10-5 pier log. The 
average of the prices subsequently obtained by the sale of timber 
in the Southern Forests for first class timber per log was Rupees 6-0-0, 
and the seasoned timber in the Southern Forests is • now under 
removal at that rate. The Commissioner, in his observations on the 
tariff proposed in my Report of last year, was of opinion that 
the rates should not he generally higher, certainly "»t much higher 
than those of Moulmcin, “ where the rates were fixed in 1848, with refer- 
“ ence to the collections, of previous years, when a duty of 15 per cent, was 
“ taken on the timber valued at Rupees 14 per ton." Now the duty of 15 
per cent., levied on the Teak of the Tenasseriin Provinces, when first intro¬ 
duced, was equivalent to duties on timber cut in the Burmese Forests. 
Mr. Blundell states, that 15 per cent, ad valorem was levied at a*valuation 
below the market rate, either in money or in kind (vide letter to Govern- 
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meat March 1838.) It was afterwards regarded in the nature of a “rent” 
for the privilege of cutting timber. When an application was made to 
Government in July 1834, for a remission of the “rent” in favor of timber 
used for ship-building at Moulmein, the Government replied, “ the thriv- 
“ ing condition of the trade under that impost was the best evidence that 
“ it was not too high, and until the Forests should become so exhausted 
“ as to render it necessary to bring timber from a greater distance at an 
“ increased expense, His Lordship in Council would not be disposed to 
“ reduce the rent.” (Resolution of Government, vth January 1835.^ In 
1841 the Forests having begun to fail, a rule was introduced, that for 
every tree cut, five young trees should be planted. ( Despatch of Court 
of Directors, No. 6 of 1845) by the parties removing timber, in compen¬ 
sation for which the ad valorem duty of 15 per cent, was levied on a 
commutation price of Rupees 30 per ton of 50 cubic feet, instead of the 
market rate per log (Order of Government, Slh September ] 841 .) In 
June 1842 a question was raised as to whether timber brought from the 
Shan States, upon which <2uty had been paid to the Shan Government, 
should pay, as foreign timber, the same duty as that brought from 
Forests within the British territory, upon which it was decided, that as 
the Shan timber derived its value only from the advantage of the Moul¬ 
mein market, it should be. subject to the same duty as timber, the growth 
of Forests in British territory. On the 18th March 1844, the Bengal 
Government, adverting to the inconsiderable income derived from the 
impost on foreign timber and its hindrance to trade, directed, with the 
sanction of the-Supreme Government, the entire abolition of the duty on 
foreign timber, a step which was entirely approved of by the Court of 
Directors, but with regard to the Government Forests, instructions 
“ were given for levying the rent from the lessees for the privilege of fell- 
hig trees under the Rules of 1841.” (Despatch of Court of Directors, 
No. 6 of 1845.) M*pr Broadfoot, however, delayed carrying out this order 
in as far as it related to foreign timber, considering that it would cause a 
needless sacrifice of revenue; but in order to meet the wishes of Go¬ 
vernment id some measure, ho reduced the rate of assessment, although 
he was of opinion, that the former rate “ did not prevent a great in¬ 
crease to the timber trade,” which was then in a thriving state. Subse¬ 
quently Major Broadfoot's successor, Major Durand, represented these 
facts to Government, and showed that, after the changes which had 
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been made in the mode of measuring and valuing the timber, the 
duty amounted to only 5 per cent, ad valorem, which he thought was a 
very moderate and unobjectionable tax. Under these circumstances the 
Government of India, on the 4th of October 1845, sanctioned “ the levy of 
a duty of 15 per cent, calculated on a valuation at the rate of Company’s 
Rupees 14 per ton on all timber imported into Mouhnein, whether the 
growth of the Tenasserim Provinces or of any foreign territory.” (Se¬ 
lections from the Records of the Bengal Government, p. 126.j 

57. This was the position in which the question stood in 1848, when 
the rates were fixed at Moulmein with reference to the collections of 
previous years. It will however be* observed, that the 15 per cent, was 
regarded in the nature of a rent “ for the privilege of cutting timber.” 
Originally the “rent” was equivalent to the duties levied in the Forests 
under the Burmese Government which were one log in every ten, 
together with six per cent, in the price realized at Rangoon, which, with 
certain fees for registration and brokerage, amounted to somewhat more 
under the Burmese Government, than an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent, 
levied in the market price. When the Tenasserim Forests began to fail, 
and it became necessary, for their maintenance, in 1841, to require the 
lessee to plant a certain number of young trees for every large tree they 
removed, the ad valorem duty was then levied on a commutation rate of 
Rupees 30 per ton of 50 cubic feet, instead of the market rate per log, and 
eventually, in 1845, when the Forests became nearly exhausted, and the 
supplies of timber had to be brought either from remote parts of the 
Tenasserim Provinces, or from foreign states, the duty was still further 
lowered to 15 per cent, on a valuation of Rupees 14 per ton. The Moul- 
rnein rates, as they were fixed in 1848, are therefore, in my opinion, te be 
regarded in the light of inland duties on foreign timber, and the Pegu rates 
should assimilate to what the Moulmein rates were before 1841, when the 
removal of timber was unencumbered with any obligations for planting, 
namely, an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent, levied below the market rate. 
In para. 35 of my Report of last year, in the Southern Forests, it was 
shown, that 70 per cent, of the timber passed for duty in 1,854 at Ran¬ 
goon consisted of small half-grown wood. The object now is to put an 
end to traffic in timber of that description, and to provide for the removal 
from the Forests of timber only fitted for exportation and navqj purposes. 
The 36th para, of the Report just referred to, together with the 
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Tabular Statement No. 3 annexed thereto, embodies the details of the 
tariff I would propose, being an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent, levied 
on market prices of Rangoon. The rate of duty proposed was Rupees 
7-10-5 per log, which corresponds nearly with the rates since obtained by 
the sale of the seasoned timber in the Southern Forests, which were as 
follows: — 

Thoungzai Forest, ... ... ... Rs. 8 0 per log. 

Oakkan „ .„ (]^8 „ 

Magayee .8 0 

Phoungyec ,, .. ... „ 4 8 „ 

Pegu or Zamayee, ... ..♦. ' ... „ 6 0 „ 

Thus affording an average of Rupees 6-9-9 per log, including mast pieces. 
Tho duty proposed would bo merely protective, the Forests being work¬ 
ed on the plan adopted for the sale of seasoned timber in the South¬ 
ern Forests, at rates inclusive of duty. In submitting my original 
proposals connected with these measures, mast pieces and other tim¬ 
ber required for special purposes in ship-building were held distinct, 
subject to an ad valorem duty on their market value, calculated on the 
Rangoon prices, (vide Tabular Statement No. 3, attached to my Report 
of the 5 th of April 1854.) The (Commissioner however proposed an amend¬ 
ed Table (A.) attached to his remarks on my Report, in which ho fixed 
tho duty on all logs at Rupees 3, and omitted the term “ mast-pieces,” 
but ordered the .adoption, in lieu thereof, of a scale of rates to bo levied 
on all logs above a certain length, depending on differences of five feet. 
But this I pointed out to be quite impracticable, as it would entail the 
necessity of every peon or native in charge of rafts being supplied with a 
measuring tape, the use of which he would require to learn before he 
could tell what timber composed his raft. For this and other reasons 
detailed in my letter No. 17, of the 29th of May 1854, mast pieces were 
included in a general duty adopted temporarily of Rupees 4, a log all 
round, pending further orders, when % tho whole question of timber reve¬ 
nue in Pegu should he fully submitted for the consideration of the Go¬ 
vernment. ,During the past year, it will be seen, from the general Ta¬ 
bular Statement No. 5 attached to this Report, that seventy-three mast 
pieces, two keel pieces, and fifty-five yard pieces have been passed for 
duty at Rupees 4 each, a rate bearing no proportion whatever to the 
na ture of such timber. 
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_ 58. It would of course be desirable to assimilate as much as possi¬ 
ble the rates of duty levied on timber in the Tenasserim and Pegu Pro¬ 
vinces. The accession of new Forests in Martaban, and the appointment 
of a Curator of Forests at Moulmein, affords grounds I think for revising 
the Moulmein rates on timber produced in Forests situated in British 
territory. It is likely that measures attended with largo outlay, lor the 
renovation of the Forests, may, at no distant period, be had recourse to. 
I have only refrained from recommending some such measures on this 
occasion, in consequence of the precarious protection of the Forests at 
present from fire and other causey, which are not yet brought within con¬ 
trol. When, however, the peop]e»settlo down to industrious habits, and 
roads are formed so as to bring the Forests under move immediate obser¬ 
vation, it may then become desirable to place over each Forest one or 
more English Foresters acquainted with, plan ting and the propagation of 
plants. The accumulated salary of such establishments, extending over a 
series of years, before any returns would become available to cover the 
outlay, may place the Forest value of Teak timber and the duty that 
ought to be levied upon it in a, different ligrft from that in which the 
question has been generally regarded. I would therefore recommend 
the adoption of a tariff as originally proposed in the 36th para, of 
my Report on the Southern Forests, preserving the designations of the 
various pieces of timber and the rates of duty exhibited in the Tabular 
Statement No. 3 attached to that Report. Before any change is made, 
I would propose the publicat ion of a notice similar to that of the 30th of 
May 1851, calling upon the; owners of timber lying outside the bounda¬ 
ries of the Teak Forests throughout the province, on which duty has not 
been paid, to register the same, allowing three or four months from^the 
1st of January 185(5 to complete the registration, before the new tariff 
should come into operation. The proposed tariff would then come into 
force, in the case of all old unregistered timber. All new timber, except 
sucli as may bo in the hands of holders of contiBulr 1 Cf the removal of 
seasoned timber from the Forests, should be liable to confiscation. With 
regard to foreign timber, the Collectors of Customs on the Frontier shoulu 
stamp all such timber passed into the province from the Burmese terri¬ 
tory. 

59. The receipts for the past year (1853-54) on accouuf^of timber 
Revenue amount to Company’s Rupees 27,560, of which Company s 
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Rupees 18,204-0-7 was for duty, Company’s Rupees 7,517-8-0 for seasoned 
timber sold in the Southern Forests, Company’s Rupees 1,656-6-6 realiz¬ 
ed by the sale of timber confiscated under the Notification of the 26th of 
September 1853, as having been felled without license, and Company’s 
Rupees 182-6-8 were realized from the sale of unclaimed timber trans¬ 
ferred as such for sale, to the Timber Revenue Office. The number of 
pieces of timber passed for duty was 18,671, of which 1,659 were full-sized 
and 15,362 under-sized timber, consisting of yatheet and other half-grown 
timber. Amongst the full-sized timber were 73 mast pieces, 2 keel pieces 
and 55 yard pieces; amongst the undersized were 2,052 crooks. Of 23,899 
logs of seasoned timber in the Southern Forests, sold under Notification 
of the 30th of May 1854, 2,647 were removed by the 30th of April 
1855, the date on which these accounts were closed, and although, 
according to the conditions of the sale, the buyers bound themselves 
to remove the whole of the timber from the Forests by the 1st of 
January 1855, yet, in consequence of the delay in obtaining ele¬ 
phants, and other incidents arising from the introduction of a new 
system of working the Forests, the contractors have applied for an 
extension of the period to January 1856, to enable them to fulfil their 
engagement, which may be the more readily complied with as the 
Government hold possession of the timber until the full amount of 
purchase-money be paid. Tabular Statement No. 3 shows the quan¬ 
tity and description of seasoned timber sold in the Southern Forests. 
Tabular Statement No. 4 shows the quantity of confiscated and unclaimed 
timber sold by auction at Rangoon. General Tabular- Statement No. 5 
shows the number of logs passed for duty and the amount collected. 

60. In th,e 40th para, of my Report of the 5th of April 1854,1 men¬ 
tioned having taken the precaution to girdle 800 first class timber in the 
Tljoungzai Forest and 2,500 in the Oak kan, to meet the provision that 
might be require^ for th,c-market in 1856. In October these provisions 
were extended to 4,756 logs in the Pegu or Zamayee Forests, making in 
all 8,056 trees now seasoning id the Southern Forests. This number may 
be extended, if necessary, so as to embrace the greater part or whole of 
the first class timber contained in the Forests described in this Report. 
The annexed Tabular Statement No. 6 affords particulars on this head. 
Large timber, to which the working of the Forests should be restricted, 
requires two years’ seasoning at least before it is felled. 
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' 61. There never appears to have been any made roads in Pegu. Cer¬ 
tain lines have been formed by traffic, some of them are mere foot-paths 
and others formed by carts. The native cart-roads are very circuitous, 
and it is doubtful whether shorter or more direct lines could be chosen 

9 

so as to admit of»the construction of permanent roads that would serve 
at all seasons for military and commercial purposes. Carts pass over 
the countiy from Rangoon to the Northern districts during the dry season 
through Mobee to Oak kan and Thoungzai in a tolerably straight direc¬ 
tion. From Thoungzai, towards Pounday and Prome, the direction must 
deviate from the straight line, in prder to avoid the low swampy plains of 
the Tharawaddy district, and turn considerably to the Eastward along 
the higher ground, skirting the foot of the hills throughout the Thara¬ 
waddy district, and even then considerable Hifficulty would probably be 
encountered in carrying it across the low plains, which would have to be 
crossed in the Northern parts of the Tharawaddy district, to get to 
Prome. 

62. To Tounghoo I do not think it wouhj be possible to construct a 
cart-road by any other line than that already in use in Pegu and Shoa- 
geen. I have gone over that line of country in a direct line from Ran¬ 
goon to Tounghoo. Although the first seventy or eighty miles extend 
across two mountain passes, there would be no difficulty as far as regards 
making a road. The great difficulty would be found in carrying it over 
the low plains in the Tounghoo district, intersected as they are by so 
many streams subject to inundations, which spread over the country. 
A road however through the Tounghoo district would be very useful 
during the dry season, without attempting, in the first instance, to make 
it passable throughout for carts, as it would save at least fifty miles Tts a 
dawk-road and render the intermediate districts more accessible than 
they are at present. 

63. The principal places on this line are Phv*j«gyee» in the valley of 
that name, about 35 miles from Rangoon ■ Zountoo, in the Pegu Valley, 
about 30 miles from Phoungyee ; Kwai-byew-me, a Yaibane village, 
situated in the upper part of the Bohnee district, 30 miles frotn Zountoo ; 
Kayin-ugotoe, near the boundary of the Tounghoo district, only 17 miles 
in a direct line from Kwai-byew-me, although from the density of the 
jungle a circuit of double that distance has now to be made, for want of 
a road or even a path. From Kayin-ugotoe to Thanapinzickar Anambaw, 
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on the Koou River, a distance of 16 miles occurs, from thence to Joebin on 
the same stream is 8 miles, from Joebin to Alantun on the Phyoo stream 
is 11 miles chiefly along the foot of the hills, from Alantun to Kway- 
oke-Poay is IS miles, and from thence to Tounghoo is 18 miles, the total 
distance from Rangoon being about 181 miles. 

64. Between Phoungyee and Zonntoo the Maliooya pass has to be 
crossed, which is situated between the Phoungyee and Pegu Valleys ; the 
ascent and descent are steep for about a mile on either side, but there 
would he no difficulty in making a road. A greater difficulty would he in 
carrying it through a belt of jungle from the foot of the pass to Zountoo- 
Between Zountoo and Kwaiby-oung, the Cadoojway pass has to be cross¬ 
ed, situated between the Pegu and Bohnce districts ; hut there is very 
little ascent or descent in tlis pass; the chief obstruction is jungle. From 
Kwaiby-oung to Kayin-ugotoe and Thanapinziek, the chief obstruction 
would probably he jungle. Between Kayin-ugotoe arid Thanapinziek, the 
Tugton, a large stream, has to be crossed, as well as the Koou stream, near 
the latter place, but from thence to Tounghoo" there is a cart-track all the 
way. A communication opened along this line would lead through the 
principal Teak Forests of Phoungyee, Pegu, Bohnee and Tounghoo. 

65. In the Forests of the Cadoojway pass, nutmeg and coffee plants 
were observed on the shady banks of streams. A poison tree, named Nga- 
hmija-zaik by the Burmese, was pointed out by the guide. It is proba¬ 
bly an A ntiaria or the far famed Upas. Only a single tree was observed 
which happened at the time to he out of leaf. The hark was marked 
with old scars or incisions, from which the juice had been extracted. 
The scars extended up the trunk to the height of sixty feet. A pale tur¬ 
bid 'juice exudes from incisions made in the bark, said to he employed 
for poisoning arrow's. Phytocrene and Gnctum scandcns, two plants of 
much botanical interest, were also found in this part of the journey. 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Ojfg. Supt. of Forests in Pegu. 

Office of the Supdt. of 
Forests in Pegu ; 

Rangoon, 

The 27 th June 1855. 
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Of the Forests generally. 

White Wood .—Eight /-five species are soft and useless, being only 
fit for fuel. Many of them however are valuable, either for their fruit, 
gums, oil-seed or spices; others, for their close and compact structure, 
are employed in tlie manufacture of small ware, as a species of Nauelea 
used for making combs, and two species of Erythrhm yield the light 
charcoal employed in the manufacture of gunpowder. 

These light woods useless as timber, belong to the families of Urtiiu- 
cm (including more than twenty species of Ficus.) and Stcrc-idkicm, Lau- 
rine.(v, Rubiacetv, Myristicacea’, j^nonacea:, Spondiaccai and Bignoni- 
occop, with odd species from other families. 

The remaining white woods, twenty-five in number, valuable for their 
strength and closeness of grain, demand a more extended notice. 
Seventeen of these are fit for house-building, and eight, from the hard¬ 
ness and fineness of their grain, render them valuable’as fancy woods for 
cabinet making. 

Red-colored Woods. —These are twenty-five in number, seven of 
which, from their strength and solidity, are adapted for the various pur¬ 
poses ot house-building ; seven, from the elegance of their grain and 
colour, are suited to the various purposes for which mahogany is used, 
and eleven are suited to the finer purposes of fancy cabinet work. 

T ellow Woods. —These are three in number, hard and fine grained, and 
suited to fancy purposes. 

Dark-brown Woods. —These arc twelve in number and are all valu¬ 
able. Eleven are adapted for house-building, and probably for ship¬ 
building, aud one for special purposes requiring great strength and 
hardness. 

Black Woods. —These consist of four different kinds, all of which Tire 
valuable for their strength and hardness. 

Light-brown Woods. —There are seven varieties oi this colored wood, 
embracing all the timber of most value iu the Province, exclusive of 
Teak. 

L ist of White-colored Woods. 

Nos. I to 17 are adapted to every purpose of house-building.. 

Nos. 18 to 25 arc adapted for fancy work and cabinet making. 
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Bokemaiza. 


No. 1 .—Hibiscus macrophylla is very plentiful in Forests of the 
Pegu and Tounghoo districts. It is a tall slender timber, of three or 
four feet girth, and would do for boards and bouse posts. 

No. 2 .—Kydia ccdycina is plentiful throughout the Forests, more 
especially in the Pegu and Tdunghoo districts. 
The small saplings are used, from their great 
strength and elasticity, by the natives, for making banghy sticks, but it 
is large enough to afford timber of three or four feet girth. 

No. 3 ,—Eriolcena tilifolia grows plentifully throughout the Pegu 
and Tounghoo districts, attaining a height of fifty 

Let I ’ an ‘ feet, with a girth of seven or eight feet sometimes, 

but usually about six feet. It is a strong tough timber, similar in its pro¬ 
perties to Kydia. 

No. 4 .—Gonnarus speciosa. Plentiful in all the Forests growing 
scattered with Teak in the Tounghoo district and 
in the Forests of Pegu. It is a large, heavy and 

strong timber. 

No. 5 .—Grewia Jloribunda. A very common tree from Rangoon to 
Tounghoo. It is a good serviceable timber for all 
ordinary purposes of house-building. There are three 
other species of Grewia — G. asiatica is a large tree like G. floribunda, 
but not so plentiful. The other two kinds are small and comparatively 
scarce. 


Owai-douk. 


Myat-yah. 


Ptet-woon. 


No. 6 .—Grewia spectabilis and G. Hoolcerii. Both very plentiful, and 
of a quality like the last mentioned. They attain a 
girth of about three to four feet and grow up tall 
and remarkably straight. They are found with Teak in the Forests of 
P<Tgu and Tounghoo. 

No. 7 .—SapindHs " rubiginosa . This tree is not very plentiful. It 
is found in the Pegu district, where it attains a 


Hseik-kyee. 

f. 

tion and straight. 


girth of three or four feet, growing tall in propor- 


No. 8 .—Millingtonia simplicifolia is also scarce, but found in the 
Forests of the Pegu Valley. Its properties as a timber are valuable from 
its weight and strength. 
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Theit-to. 


.No. 9.'— Sandoricum Indicum. This timber is large and plentiful, 
both in the Rangoon and Toungboo districts. It 
is one of those trees which are cultivated by the 
Burmese for their fruit. It is found near all large villages, but it is 
scarce in the Forests. 


Khayau-kayoe, 

No. 11. 

Ta-soung-let-walu 


No. 10.— Amoora (Aglaia) rohitoca. This 
tree is scarce, but found in the Tounghoo Forests. 
Juglans tricoca. Scarce, but found on the banks of the 
streams in the Pe#u district. It is a hard strong 
timber. 


No. 12.— Geloxium bifarium is found in the Rangoon district, it 
seldom exceeds three feet in girth, and is only fit 
for house posts. 


Ilsai-than-bayah. 


Bone-bayaza. 


Joe-boo. 


No. 13.— Excecaria agalloch/i. Plentiful in the 
Rangoon and Tounghoo districts. 

No. 14.— Walsura piscidia. This tree is very plentiful in the Pegu 
and Tounghoo Forests, as well as in the Thara- 
waddy Forests. The timber is large, heavy and 
strong. 

No. 15.— Canarlum genicvlatum. 'This is a large and valuable 
timber found in the Pegu Valley, but it is scarce. 

No. 16.— Indigoferce sp. This tree is four or five feet in girth, 
found both in the Rangoon and Tounghoo dis¬ 
tricts though it is scarce. 

No. 17.—1. Terminalia belerica and 2. T. no- 
la ta. The latter very plentiful throughout the 
Pegu, Tounghoo, and Tharawaddy Forests ; £he 
former less plentiful Bo.th are large timber and 
would answer for all purposes of house-building. 

. No. 18.— Semecarpu8 anacardium is a mid 
dle-sized tfee, common in the Pegu and Tounghoo 
Forests. 

No. 19.— Sibia sp. (glomerata.) Very plentiful in Prome, Pegu and 
Tounghoo, as well as about Donabew; & compact 
and close-grained wood, seven or eight feet in girth, 


Doun-daloun. 


1, Pan gab. 


2. Laibwai. 


Chai-bin, 


Thit-phyew. 
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and is a timber that deserves to be attended to with a view of bringing 
it into use. 


No. 20.— Casuaria pcntandra. Scarce, but 
found in Jdie Pegu district Timber strong and 
close-grained. 

-Choolmoogra odoraia. There are a few trees of this about 
Rangoon, and it is also met with on the banks of 
streams in the Tounghoo Forests, but must be 
considered scarce. 

-Strychnos nux-vomica.c This is a very common tree 
throughout the Forests. The timber is strong and 
close-grained, but never of very large size. 

-Conocarpus rohustus. Very large and strong timber, 
growing plentifully in the Pegu, Tounghoo and 
Promo Forests along with Teak. 

-Bauhinia paf'viflora. B. brachycarpa. The former attains 
three or four feet in girth, the latter is of rather 
smaller size. The first is very plentiful throughout 
the Tounghoo and Prome Forests. 

No. 2.3. — Elaeodcndron intcgrifolia. This is a very plentiful, strong, 
fine timber, and is found throughout the Forests of 
the Tounghoo and Pegu districts, as well as about 
Rangoon. 


Thabyaiywet-kya. 


No. 21.- 

Taliennoe. 

No. 22.- 

Kha-boung. 

No. 23.- 

Baibyah. 

No. 24.- 

Bwai-jin. 


Joule-bin. 


List of Red-colcn'ed Woods. 

The following seven sorts are strong and adapted for house-building :— 

No. 26.— Heriticra minor and II. litorulis. These species are com- 
«• moil in the Rangoon district, along the creeks and 

Kannztr, .JS'inderbunds. They affair the Soondree wood so 

well known in Bengal for its strength and durable qualities. 

No. 27.—1. Eugenia pulcMla. Yery plentiful in the Pegu and Toun¬ 
ghoo districts. 2 . E. myrtifolia, 3. vulgaris, 
4. ternifolia aud jambo/ana. also occur, hut less 
plentifully than the first-mentioned species. They 
all afford excellent close-grained strong timber, 
but subject to the attack of white ants.. 


1. Khway-tba-byai. 

2. Thabaijeeu. 

3. Tkibyai-tba-jjban. 

4. Tbaby/'W-tba-byai. 
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No. 28. — Sonneratia apetala. A strong hard wood of coarse grain, 
found throughout the Sundcrbunds, under the 
parallel of Rangoon. It is the timber of which 
boxes for packing beer and wine are made of in Calcutta. 


Kambala. 


No. 29.— Terntinalia, Chebula. A large timber, plentiful throughout 
Kayoobin. the Teak I* orests. 


No. 30 .—Lagerstraenua Pymmah. A common and valuable timber, 
found generally all over tin; country. It ceases 

Pymmah. , 

however a little below Tounghoo and Promo, so 

that at those places it cannot be •made available for building purposes; 

but at all the lower stations from Promo and Tounghoo downwards, 

it ought to supersede the use of Teak. 


No. 31 .—Aglaia spedabilis. A large tree, met with along the banks 
of rivers in the Pegu and Tounghoo districts. It affords a light service¬ 
able timber, somewhat stronger than the American Pine, and capable of 
being wrought with little labour. 

O o 

No. 32 .—Ulmis alternifuliua and IT. Integrifolim. Two of the largest 
trees in the province ; they are found about towns 
and villages in the Promo district, but not below 
that latitude. The elms to which family the trees in question belong 
afford valuable timber. 


The following seven kinds of red wood are equivalent to mahogany :_ 

No. 33 .—Cedreht Toona. Found on the banks of streams in the 

Tbit-kudo. Tounghoo district, but it is scarce. 

No. 34 .—Swietenia chikrassee. Found along with Teak in the Perns. 

Nga-bai. district, but it is not very plentiful. 

No. 35 .—Armosia d isyc'irpa. This is found here and there widely 
scattered in the Svvar and other Forests North of 

Thitwajeo. Tollnghoo . 

No. 36 .—Plerocarpus dalbergioides. Padout This is found chief¬ 
ly as a large tree about the neighbourhood of Prome and inhabited 
places to the north of that town, but rarely in the Forests. 

No. 37. Carey a arborca. This is one of the most numerous trees • 
throughout the province. The timber is large, 
and together with the following, forms the chief 
material of which the carts of the country are made. 
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No. 38. —1. Barnngtonia acutangula and 2. B. speciosa. The former 
most plentiful in the Tharawaddy district and 
the latter in the Pegu Forests. The wood is hard 


1. Kyai-tha. 

2 Kjvi-gyee. 


and of fine grain. 
Thect khya. 


It is used in constructing carts. 


No. 39 .—Castanea indica is a'large tree, plenti¬ 
ful in the Rangoon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts. 

The following eleven kinds of Red Wood are adapted to cabinet 
making :— 

No. 40 .—Adenanthera pavonia. Found in the Rangoon, Pegu and 

Tounghoo districts, but widely dispersed and not 
Ywaigyeo. '. ... , ' 

very plentiful. 

No. 41 —Calophylimn long / folium. This is found near towns, to¬ 
gether Milh two other species of the same genus, 
TUar-rabeo. , . r ,, ,, 

which aie of smaller giowth. 

No. 42.— Dulicliampia, pomifera. This has been found on the Fym- 
mah (Tinting in ihe Pegu Valley. Tho trees are 
Doukjumjh. from three to four feet in giith. 

No. 43 .—Pygium acuminata. Scarce, but found on the banks of 
streams in tl^o Tounghoo district, attaining a girth of five or six feet. 

No. 44 .—Photinia scrmiifulici Found in the neighbourhood ot Ran¬ 
goon and along tin* banks of tho si (cams in tho 
Rangoon district, in the direction oi the Teak 
Forests. 

No. 45 .—Acacia stipvloia. A huge heavy 
timber, found throughout die Forests from Rangoon 


Douk} at. 


fleet. 

to Tounghoo. 

No. 46 .—Acacia Catechu. Large and plentiful timber, found in great 
quantities in Forests of the Promo and Tharawad- 
. districts, as well as on the Shan side above 


Shabm. 


Tounghoo. 


No. 47.- 


Seet. 


Acacia Scrissa. Found throughout the province ; timber 
large and plentiful, particularly in tho Tounghoo 
district. 

No. 48.-~.dcam data. Plentiful in the Pegu, Tounghoo and Prome 
districts ; timber straight, lengthy, and of large 
girth. 


Seet. 
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Byitzin. 


No. 49 .—Ricinus diococa. Scarce and found only on the banks of 
,. streams in the Pegu and Tounghoo districts. Very 

rawthedinbin. ® J 

tail, large timber. 

No. 50.— Antidcsma paniculata. Small crooked timber, of close 
grain, found in the Rangoon, Pegu, Tounghoo and 
Tharawaddy Forests. 

Yellow Woods. 

There are three kinds lit for fancy work, viz. 

No. 51.— Gindiu.a, arborea. Plentiful in the Pegu and Tounghoo 
Forests. It* is a large and remarkably strong 

ivvoonboe. . . , 

tough timber. 

No. 52.—1. Morinda bradeala and 2. M. exccrta. Both are small 
trees, only found about Phoungyee houses, io a 


1. Yaivoc. 

2. Mhan bin. 


cultivated state. 


No. 53.— Garcinia Cowcn Scarce, but found widely dispersed in the 
Forests. 


Toun-tha tai. 


Dark-by 


own 


Woods. 


No. 54.— 1. Plcrospermnm accroides, 2. P. subacerifolium, and P. 

acerifolium. Three species of large timber found 

1. Tliamajiunwai-zoke . 

2. Nnjcc. ' growing along with J eak in all the I orosts. 1 he 

two first arc plentiful, but the third kind is scarce. This timber is ex¬ 
tremely valuable and is as strong as either Teak or Oak. Its durability 
for purposes of ship-building has never been tested, because it has never 
been desicatnd or killed like the Teak. It attains a girth of ten or 
twelve feet and rises to a lofty height. 

No. 55.— Pentaptcra arjuan and P. glabra. This is also a valua-. 

ble timber found growing in all the Teak Forests ; 
it consists of two kinds, both ef equal value. The 
timber is as strong as Teak and usually attains a girth of from seven to 
nine feet, with height in still more lofty proportion. This timber has 
never, I believe, been fairly tried for ship-building. 

No. 56.— Melanorrlum usitala. This is the Theel-sce or Lignum 
vitoi of Pegu. It. is plentiful in the Tounghoo 
and Promo Forests, especially in the former. It is 
of dark red colour, of extreme closeness of grain and density of structure, 


Touli-kyau. 


Thcet see. 
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with a specific gravity so great, that it serves in place of iron as anchors 
for native boats. Its great hardness and weight prevent its being 
employed in house-building. It would answer for sheaths or block-pul- 
leys and other purposes connected with machinery, where great strength 
aud density are required. The tree is very common above the parallel of 
Tounglioo and grows to a girth of six feet. 

No. 57.— DaMchampia pomlfcra. Scarce, only met with on the 
banks of streams in the Pegu Valley, particulaily 
in the Pymmah Choung. 

No. 58.— Butin frondosn. Plentiful, but the 
timber is crooked and only fit for ornamental work. 

No. 59 — Mangifera attenuata. Scarce, but 
found in the Pegu and Tounghoo Forests. 

No. 60.— Anacardia occidentals. Scarce, and only found near large 
towns. ' 

No. 61.— Zizypnus jujuba. Scarce, only found 

Hvcc-bm. , 

near large towns, rarely in the Pegu and Tounghoo 
forests. 


Doukya-mah. 

Pouk-pin. 

Tawaa-tbayet. 


Zoungya. 


Kanayoe. 


1 Zoungali. 


2. Ymbya. 


No. 62— Aver rh cm Caramholn. Scarce, and 
only found near towns. 

No. 68.— Pierardin Sapotn Plentiful in the 
Pegu and Tounghoo Forests, as well as about Ran¬ 
goon. 

No. 6t.—1. Anccstrolobus carncn and 2. A. mol¬ 
lis. Plentiful in the Pegu and Tounghoo Forests. 
The timber grows very tall, but seldom exceeds 
three feet in girth. 


No. 65.— 


Tamaj okc. 


Rondeletia lincloria. Small timber, which, together with 
• •“the last sen on kinds, are adapted, from the fineness 
of their grain and elegance of colour, for orna¬ 


mental work. 


Black Woods. 

No. 66.— Dalbergia. Of this there are four kinds, all yielding a heavy 
timber, which will not float, similar to Sissoo. 
* sx,; ’"‘ x ‘ These trees are very plentiful in the Tharawaddy 
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and Hlaine districts, also in the lower parts of the Tounghoo district. 
The timber seldom attains a very large size and is generally found of 
a girth of three or four feet. 


No. 67.— 

Mayalce. 


Cassia Sumatmna. Plentiful throughout the Hlaine, Pegu 
and Tounghoo Forests. It is the Bombay black 
wood. 


1 Pyin Kadoe. 


No. 68.— 1 . Inga xylocarpa and 2. T. bijemina. Two species, afford¬ 
ing iron-wood. This first is called Pin-ka-doe by 
the Burmese. It is found in all the Teak Forests. 

2 Taiiycu. J n th 0 Prorqc Forests it is usually about six feet in 

girth, but in all the other Forests it attains a larger size, frequently eight 
or nine feet. It is most plentiful throughout the Province. The second 
species is of smaller girth, but grows to a great height. 

No. 69.— Diospyros melanoxylon , or Ebony. This tree is found 
throughout the Forests, seldom however of greater 
girth than three or four feet. It is very plentiful. 


Oakchinya. 


Ain 


Light Brown Woods. 

No. 70.— Diptcrocarpus alatvs. This timber is called in Bengal 
Battee Sal. It is excellent for every pui-poso of 
house-building, especially for posts. It is found 
chiefly to grow on laterite in the Tounghoo and Prome districts. 

No. 71.— Lipterocarpus tarbinatas. Timber of great size and 
strength. It is fit for any purpose for which Saul 
L " ut '" ui ’ is employed, being of the same family. It is 

chiefly employed for canoe and boat building. It is found in alitho 
Forest districts, except Prome where it is scarce. 


No. 72.— Shorea, robusta, or Saul. This timber is found chiefly on 
the Shan side of the Tounghoo ^district, and in 
Ging-gyccn. ^he Forests north of Tounghoo. 


No. 73.— Mclicocca trijvga. A most valuable timber, called by the 
Burmese Kobin, and employed by the natives of 
the country for cart-wheels, oil-mills, and other 
purposes requiring great strength and solidity. It is found in greatest 
perfection on the banks of the Sitang in the Kareen Forests above Toun¬ 
ghoo ; but it is also found throughout the Pegu and Tounghoo Forests 
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in abundance, more particularly the latter. It is also found along with 
Teak in Tharawaddy and Prome Forests. 

No. 74—1. Dillenia augusta, 2. D. scabra and 3. J). speciosa. The 
two first are plentiful in the Forests of the Pegu 

1. Zinbyewn. district, but become scarce to tile north of it, and 

2. Byew. the third species is scarce even there. They all 

3. Ttobyew. three afford large and good, timber for house¬ 

building. 

No. 75. —- Hopea. odorata. This timber, which is said to be plentiful 

in the Tenasseriih Forests, is scarce in Pegu, and a 

Thingau. i 

few trees are to be found about the vicinity of 

Kangoon. 

No. 76.— Asadaracta Indicum, or Noem, is plentiful in the Prome 
district only ; it is a large, but soft timber, only 

Thembau-kamakah. „ , „ / ’ b ’ > J 

t fit for flooring. 

The above list embraces all the useful timber found in the Forests of 
this Province, except Teak*. Besides timber well adapted for house-build¬ 
ing, the list contains several promising kinds that have never yet been 
fairly tried for ship-building, and which in point of strength arc equal to 
Teak or Oak. The timbers referred to more especially are Nos. 73, 68, 54, 
55, 30 and 37, Nos. 25, 23, 19, 14 and 4 are also deserving of trial 'for 
ship-building, and No. 56 for any special purposes, where great strength 
and density are required. Until these trials are decided, the timber 
employed for house-building purposes should be restricted to other 

kinds. - 

Fibrous Plants. 


J’Retwoon. 


No. 1 .—Triumfetta lobata. This annual grows to a height of five 
or, six feet, presents a small yellow flower iu Decem¬ 
ber, consisting of five petals, and in February pre¬ 
sents a small round capsule covered with stiff bristles. 

No. 2 .—XJrena lobata. This is also an annual flowering in December, 
but though in other respects resembling Trium¬ 
fetta, the flower is of a light pinkish colour, and 
the capsules are a little larger than the last mentioned plant, and differ 
still more m their presenting from three to five grooves, marking the 
detriscence, or the number of valves or parts of which the capsule is 


Kat-sai-nai. 

* 
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composed ; but in other respects the two plants appear alike to ordinary 
observation, and alike also as to the value of their fibre. They are both 
generally found growing together, and are two of the most plentiful 
weeds which are to be found in Pegu. They take possession of all 
ground recently cleared of throe-jungle about Rangoon, and extend with¬ 
out interruption the Pegu and Tounghoo districts, but, become scarce 
or only occasionally met with in the Prome and Tharawaddy districts. 

No. 3.— Cor chorus oUtorius. The Bnnglii of Bengal. It grows wild 

„ about Rangoon during the rainy season, and proba- 

bly also in vther districts, though not to the extent 
that Urena does. The plant might of course be cultivated to any 
extent. The fibres of the bark is the jute of Bengal. 

No. 4.— Cor chorus fascus. This is likewise an annual, which affords 
a strong and abundant fibre, springing up in the rainy season and mostly 
found growing along with Urena, but not to thesamojsxtent. It affords 
a strong fine grey fibre. 

No. 5.— Malva cuneifolia. —This is another annual found growing 
in single plants here and there all over the country, but chiefly in the 
jungle. It affords a strong yellowish white fibre, but from the scattered 
way in which it grows in a wild state, it would be difficult to collect it in 
any quantity. 

No. fi.— Malva tiliaefolia. Like the last is also a straggling annual 
during the rains and is found, widely dispersed. The fibre of this plant 
resembles jute. 

No. 7.— Hibiscus violaceas. A climbing plant found during the 
rainy season, affording a coarse strong fibre. 

No. 8.— Grcwia jlorlbunda. A very common tree throughout the 
Rangoon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts, but scarce 

My.it-ya. j n q )0 p rorne and Tharawaddy (Jistricts. The 

bark affords a coarse strong fibre, not much employed however by the 
Burmese. 

Samples of the fibre obtained from all the foregfiing plants have boon 
sent to the “ Exposition Universclle” for 1855. The plants were cut in 
September before flowering, and steeped, if in clear water, for twenty 
days, but if in stagnant or putrid water, for twelve days, when the fibrous 
part of the bark was easily detached. Further experiments will proba- 

t 
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bly be necessary to determine the proper time for pulling the plant, as 
well as the best method of detaching the fibre. It is a highly promising 
article, both from its peculiar adaptation to the climate and soil of Pegu 
and from the great demand in which fibrous plants are now hold. The 
Tirana lobata in particular, from its great abundance in* the province, is 
deserving of attention, with a view to its general cultivation for fibre, 
which may become an article of export. 

No. 9.— jEschjnomcnc paludosa is an annual which springs up 
spontaneously in rice fields, especially in the Tha- 

Touk. 

rawaddy district,‘ and affords an excellent hemp. 

No. 10.— Phrynium dichotomum. Very plentiful in the Forests of 
the Pegu and Tounghoo districts. It is said to 

Tkeeu. 

afford a strong fibre. 

No. 11.— Microlcena spcctabilis. This is one of the most numerous 
timber trees of the-Province, and yields, it is said, a fibre fit for making 
rope, but the Burmese do not make use of it. 

No. 12.— BUjnonia caromvia, a large tree with white flowers, 
very plentiful in the Tharawaddy and Pegu districts, and Bignonia 
Spalhoidea, found throughout the province, both afford from their inner 
bark material for rope employed for local purposes. The inner bark of 
Sterculia ramosa also affords a strong and durable rope in common use. 

No. 13.— Bombax pentandra, B. heteropkylla and Cochloxperrrmm 
Gossypium. These afford a soft down, which is attached to the seeds 
and which the Burmese collect for stuffing pillows. 

Cotton is cultivated generally in small quantities by the Kareens and 
other scattered inhabitants of the Forests, but only for domestic use, it 
being for the most part spun and converted into cloth called putso, 
which is the common clothing of the Burmese. 

•Silk is likewise produced in small quantity by the scattered inhabitants 
of the Forests.- The silk-worm is fed on Morus indicus, which is culti¬ 
vated in the light soil of the Teak Forests, that soil being very favorable 
to its growth. 


Spices. 

No. 1 . — Myristica moschata, or Nutmeg, is found growing wild in 
‘ the Forests between Pegu and Tounghoo Districts, 

tiliClcLlK*pilO. •1*11 . .. 1 

m a light dry sandy sod, formed by deposit on the 
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banks of the Cadoojway stream. It appeared to thrive, but it is scarce and 
by no means common. The tree however is from ten to twenty feet high. 
No. 2 .—Limonia carnom. The small fruit of this, not larger than a 


Taw shout. 


nut, is a favorite spice, known in the bazars of 
Bengal under the name of Keklani. It is only 


found in the Pegu district. 


No. 3 .—Ainyris heptaphylla. Between the Pegu and Tounghoo dis¬ 
tricts the leaves of this tree, both dry and in a green state, are a favorite 
spice to the inhabitants of that part of the country, where it grows 
plentifully. 


No. 4 .—Xanihoxylon budruwjw. jl .-.mall thorny tree, the dry capsules 


Toung-than-gycc. 


of which arc found in the bazars of India, under 
the name of Kek-ka-la. The seed abounds in a 


rich aromatic oil. The bark and large thorns of tire trunk are the 
Tejlml of India. The tree is about twenty feet high in the Pegu and 
Southern parts of the Tounghoo districts, where it grows upon the banks 
of streams. 


No. 5.— Laurus nitida, and a second species, are both small trees, 

^ about twenty feet high. Their bark is aromatic 

and affords an inferior kind of cinnamon. They 

are fouud in the Pegu and Tounghoo districts. 

No. 6.— Piper beiuf. This grows both in a wild and cultivated state. 

It is cultivated in small quantity for domestic 
Koon. . . 

consumption in every part ol the province, except 

the Tharawaddy district, and grows wild in the Pegu Forests, on the 

Cadoojway Clioung. 

No. 7.— Sinapis dichotoma, or Mustard. This 

Moung-ngyecn. . , . , . ,, , 

is cultivated in small quantity in the loungnoo ■ 

district. 

No. 8.— Capsicum purpuremn and C. minimum or Cayenne pepper. 
Both species are cultivated in small quantity for domestic use. 

No. 9.— Areca Catechu, or Betel-nut. This is 
’ cultivated in small quantity for local consumption. 

No. 10.— Andropogon esculcntum, or Lemon grass. It is cultivated in . 

small quantity in every village throughout the 
country, and is to be had in all the bazars. It is 


Moung-ngyecn. 


Koontheo. 


Tsablain. 
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a valuable article, and in a dry state might be found a profitable article 

of export. - 

Gums and Gum Resins. 

No. 1 . — Mothrus.—Bombax pentandra , and Bombax hetcrophylla, are 

f 

two common trees found in every part of the 

Let-paa. . . 1 

Forests, which yield an astringent gum resin, called 

in the bazars of Bengal Mothrus. I have not been able to learn whether 
the Burmese extract this gum, but from the abundance of trees afford¬ 
ing it, it might become an article of some importance. 

« 

No. 2.— Kotheela. Six species ef Sterculia, four of which, viz. 

Sterculia ramosa, S. foitida, S. campanidata, 
S. pipcrifolia, are very plentiful throughout the 
province, and yield a. gum which is known in the bazars of Bengal un¬ 
der the name of Kotheela. The other two species, Sterculia balangas 
and S. colorata, ale not so plentiful. This gum is probably analogous to 
Tragacanth, which Dr. Bindley states, is obtained from a species of 
Sterculia, at Sierra LeonS. 

No. 3.— Iling, a gum which is well known under that name in 

_ , , the bazars of Bengal, is procurable from two spe- 

m tn ,an ’ cies of Gardenia, which yield it in Bengal, and 
which are very common throughout the Pegu, Rangoon and Tounghoo 
districts. 

No. 4.— Gamboge. Xanthochymus ovalifolius, which, according to 
Wright and Arnot, is the only plant in Ceylon that yields gamboge fit 
for the arts, is found in the Rangoon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts, but 
it is rather scarce. X. pictorius, which is very plentiful, also yields gam¬ 
boge, but probably of a less valuable description, as also Garcinia Covm 
or.wild Mangosteen tree, which is likewise common. 

No. 5.— Gall'anum., The plant affording this article is not well known, 
but Dr. Ainsley, as quoted by Dr. Royle, states its Hindustani name to be 
Kinneh-kc-gond, and the latter author observes that a gum resin, known 
in India rfnder the name of Kinni-ke-gond, is afforded by an exudation 
from the bark of Odina wodier. Now this tree constitutes probably a 
larger proportion of the Forest both in the Prome and Tharawaddy 
districts than any other, and if found to afford Galbanum, might be ren¬ 
dered an important addition to the resources of the Province. 
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No. 6 .—Gum kino. Tlie Gum kino from India is supposed to be ob¬ 
tained from Pterocarpus marsupium. But as the articles sold as kino 
are produced from trees of four different families of plants, and come 
from many opposite parts of the world, it is probable that the properties 
on which their vrdue depends are of a general nature, and therefore that 
P. dalbcrgioides, equally with P. marsupium, affords the Gum kino of 
India, and this opinion is also entertained by others. P. dalbcrgioides 
is found in the northern parts of the province in the Prome district, 
chiefly in the vicinity of towns and inhabited places rarely in the Forests. 


Fouk pin. 


No. 7.— Butea. This gum, which is one of the most valuable articles 
of the class* to which it belongs, is yielded from 
incisions in the bark of Butea frondosa, a tree, of 
very general occurrence throughout the province, but more especially 
about Tounglioo, where it cannot escape notice from its bright orange 
flowers, which illuminate the Forests in all that part of the country during 
the months of February and March. It appears to be one of the most 
useful kinds of gum, and might be supplied,to any extent from this 
province. 

No. 8.— Dammer. This article is found in the bazars throughout 
Pegu. It is yielded by the Slutrea rolmsta or the 
Saul-treo of India, which occurs plentifully in the 
Forests on the Shan side of the Sitang, cast of Tounglioo, and also, but 
to less extent, in the Forests of the Promo district. I have not found 
however that the dammer is obtained from these Forests, as none of the 


Pwai-ngyot. 


trees appear to have been perforated for it, so that the supplies of this 
article are probably brought down to Pegu from Forests beyond the 
frontier. 


No. 9.— Catechu. Next to timber, Catechu or Cutch is undoubtedly 
one of the most important exports of the'pro- 
' !u " uC ‘ vince, and Pegu Cutch has obtained a reputation, 

which will always give it a preference in the market. Acacia Catechu, 
the tree from which it is procured, begins to appear about six miles to 
the north of Rangoon, and from thence it increases both id the number 
and size of the trees until it constitutes the prevailing character of the 
Forests to the north-east of Prome, where the trees are fifty to sixty feet 
high with a girth of seven or eight feet, and it is said to attain *even a 
larger size in the Burmese territories lying north of the boundary. It 
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is found plentifully in the northern part of the Tharawaddy district, but 
it is scarcely to be seen on the Tounghoo side of the hills. Thus it is 
entirely confined to the valley of the Irrawaddy. The manufacture of 
Cutch is scarcely known or practised below Meeaday, and that which finds 
its way into the market, as Pegu Cutch probably cmncs chiefly from 
beyond the frontier. There is no reason why it should not be manu¬ 
factured largely from the parallel of Henzadah upwards, as the tree 
from thence becomes inexhaustible, growing over rich rice plains in 
places of easy access. 

Oils and 0,11 Seeds. 

No. 1.— Wood Oil. This is afforded by, and largely extracted from, 
Dipterocarpus turbhiatus, one of the largest trees 

Kanyinsoo. 

known. It is found throughout the southern as 
well as all the Si tang Forests, disappearing curiously enough wherever 
the Acacia Catechu appears. Thus, where the latter is in perfection, 
in the northern part of the Tharawaddy, and Promo districts, the wood- 
oil tree is rarely seen, and*where the latter is found in perfection, as in 
the Southern Forests and throughout the Forests of Tounghoo, west of the 
Sitang, there is no Acacia Catechu. The wood-oil tree grows in light 
saudy soil, near the banks of streams, and in dense Forests, frequently 
attaining J 8 feet in girth, with a proportionate height. The oil is ex¬ 
tracted by cutting a large notch in the tree, a few feet from the ground, 
and occasionally stimulating the secretion by scorching the surface of the 
scar, which is generally converted into charcoal and gives the oil a dirty 
black appearance. 


Sweet or Fatty Oils. 

, No. 2.— Connarus speciosa. A large tree, very plentiful throughout 
. the Rangoon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts, where 

it. is known under the name of Kadon-kadet, 
remarkable for the quantity of its seed, which are of large size, abounding 
in sweet oil. ' 

No. 3.— Cbnnarus nitida, a shrub about ten feet high, is likewise very 
plentiful, especially in the Rangoon district, and affords an oil-seed of 
smaller size, but equally rich in a similar sweet oil. 

No. 4— Oaledupha arborea and G. tetrapetala. Both of these yield 
an oil expressed from the seed, called in Bengal Karunga-ka-tel , which 
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is used for burning, as well as medicinally for external use as an embro¬ 
cation. They are both very common trees, more especially in the Prome 
district. The seed is large and might be collected in any quantity. 

No. 5.— Buchanania latifolia and B. cmgustifolia. The former is 
plentiful, both in the Pegu and Tounghoo -dis- 

Theet-sai. . 

tricts, and the latter is only seen about Rangoon. 
They both yield valuable oil-seeds of the sweet or fatty class. 

No. 6 . — Anacardium occidcntale. This tree, although scarce in the 

Forests, is largely cultivated about Phonin' yec houses 
TWho-thayet, . . • J .. 

and in groves near towns, it yields the (Jushein. 

nut oil of the Madras list. 


Aromatic or Essential Oils. 


No. 7.— Xanlhoxylon badrunga. This plant, which is found in the 
Pegu and Southern parts of the'Tomighoo districts, 
affords a plentiful supply of oil-seeds, which has 
not as yet, I believe, been taken advantage of as it deserves. 

No. 8.— Oalopkylnm longifolium, which, from its size, might ho reck¬ 
oned among tlio timber trees of the province, affords 
an oil-seed, which would yield an oil probably similar 
to thatof C. inophyllum, which is known in Madras as Pinuacotax oil (vide 


Youiig-thuujei). 


TUar-rabeo. 


list of oil-seeds circulated for information by the Madras Government, No¬ 
vember, 1854.) This tree, together with C. inophyllum and C. lancaularia 
is cultivated for the fragrance of its flowers. The seeds are large and con¬ 
tain a considerable proportion of oily matter, which possesses much of the 
aroma of the flower. 

No. 9.— Spondias mangifera. This tree, which is cultivated generally 
by the Burmese in groves near large towns, yields the Sna/rupuppo nut * 
oil of the Madras list. The tree grows to a considerable size and yields 
abundant seed. 

No. 10.— Michelia Champaca. This is also a large tree, cultivated 

, 'greatly by the Burmese for the fragrance of its 

yellow flowers. It is from .this that the (Sum - 
punghee oil of the Madras list is obtained. 

No. 11.— Aucklandia costns. An annual of general occurence about 
Rangoon and every part of that district It affords the Patchakoo oil of 
the Madras list. 
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The list of oil-seeds might be extended, but I have contmed it to those 
articles only which could be supplied in bulk, more advantageously from 
Pegu than any other source. 


Dyes. 

No. 1 .—Carthamus tinctoria, or Safflower. This is cultivated to a 
small extent for its flowers, which yield a yellow 
dye. The dry flowers are found in the bazars of 
India and Bengal, in the latter under J.lic name of Kusum. It is used 
by the Burmese for dyeing cotton, and might be much mflre largely culti¬ 
vated as the climate seems favourable to its growth. 

No. 2 .—Grislea tomentosa,. The red flowers of this plant are used for 
red dye. In the bazars of Bengal they are found in a dry state, under 
the name of Datoke. The plant is very common in the Promo district 
and flowers in April. It is not found in the Tounghoo district. 

No. 3 .—Bated frondosa and B. superha. The flowers of these plants 
may be had in greater quantity in Pegu than any 
part of the east. They are called in the Bengal 
bazars Palas-phool and afford a bright yellow colour. The Burmese are 
fully acquainted with the value of this dye, and the article is found in all 
the bazars. 

No. 4 .—Gcdedupha tetrapetala. The flowers of this yield a fine red 
dye. 


No. 5 .—Adenanihcra pavonia, or rod Sandal-wood. Scarce, but found 
. _ in sufficient quantity in the Rangoon, Pegu and 

Y Will o-ycC, * 

Tounghoo districts. It is called Jiukla chundun 
‘ in the bazars of Upper India, a name which Dr. Royle observes is also 
given to the wood JHcrocarpus santal inus. 

i « 

No. 0 .—Morinda bvaclmta. This wood, of bright yellow colour, is 
found in the Bengal bazars under the name of 
Rouch, and is valuable as affording a bright yellow 
dye. The tree is common throughout the province. It is also cultivated 
about Phoungyee houses. 

No. 7 .—Photinia serratifolia. The leaves of this plant are used for 
a green dye. 


Ydiyoe. 
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No. 8.— Cceaalpinia Sappan. Sappan-wood or BvJckum of the 
Tainyet ba : its of Upper India. It is found in the im¬ 

mediate vicinity of Prome, growing in the small 
hills of that place, but except near Thoungzai, in the northern part of the 
Rangoon district, .where it is also seen in small quantity, I have not found 
it in the interior of the province or in the larger Forests, so that it is 
perhaps scarcely entitled to a place amongst the natural productions of 
Pegu. 

No. 9 .—Bixa Orellana, or Arnotta. This is cultivated all over Pegu 
T] ^ for the red £.ud yellow dyeing properties of its cap¬ 

sule. This is found in all the bazars, and in those 
of Bengal under the name of Lat-lcan. It is a favorite dye with the 
Burmese, and might become a production of some importance. 

There are several other plants, as Wrightea tinctoria, &c., which have 
the reputation of affording dyes, but I have confined my remarks to such 
as are of known value and in use with the Burmese. * 


Ame-sa. 


Plants cultivated for their Fruit. 

No. 1 .—Anona squamosa, or Custard Apple. This fruit was culti¬ 
vated in the Burmese time to great extent, and 
with much success, on the slopes of the hills about 
Prome on both sides of the river. Since our occupation of the coun¬ 
try, the plantations have fallen into neglect, and although supplies of 
the fruit are still furnished, yet these are so to a much more limited ex¬ 
tent, and as the plants now receive no care, the fruit will soon become 
scarce. This and similar sub-acid fruits form a considerable article of 
food to the Burmese, to whom they serve as a substitute for flesh-meat, 
being'eaten with rjpe as an ordinary article of their daily provisions. 

No, 2.— Carica papaya is generally found in villages throughout the 
country and grows without, much care. The fruit 
is generally gathered in a green state and dressed 
as curry, which, with rice, forms a very common repast 

No. 3 .—AZgle marmalos and Feronia elr.ph-anta. The former the 
large, and the latter the small wood-apple, are 
likewise found about towns and villages through¬ 
out the Prome district, and also about Toungboo, more especially on the 
Shan side of the river, where they may be had in great quantity 


Tliin-baw. 


Ouk-shect. 


U 
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from the end of February to the month of July. These fruits are 
now in very general use in hospitals, being found to promote 
the regular action of the bowels in cases of dysentery and diarrhcea, I 
may mention, lest their resemblance to the fruit of Nux-vomica, might 
give rise to accidents, that the strong aromatic smell of the wood-apples, 
like that of all other fruit of the orange family, to which they belong, is 
the best test by which they may be known from the Nux-vomica fruit, 
which is devoid of aroma. 


No. 4.— Mangoe. 

Thayet. 


This fruit is very plentiful throughout Pegu, but 
more especially ki the Tharawaddy and Tounghoo 
districts. * 


No. 5.— Averrhmo, carautbola is grown about Rangoon and many 
places in the interior for its acid fruit, which is 
Zi ung yah. employed like the unripe Papaya, and many other 

green sour fruits, ip curry, and highly prized as a wholesome dish by the 
Burmese. 


rain-uni. 


Majee. 


No. 6.— Artocarpius irttegrifolius, the Jack, A. chaplasha, the lesser or 
thorny Jack, and A. lakoocha, the small Jack. All 
three varieties are prized by the Burmese as an 
article of food, especially the first, which grows to great perfection every 
where throughout the province with little care. 

No. 7.— Tamarindus Indica. The tamarind-tree is so common about 
almost every town and village in Pegu, that it 
would appear to be indigenous to the country, 
yet it is never seen in the jungles, so that it was no doubt introduced 
originally and cultivated for its fruit and leaves, both of which are in 
great request The fruit is found in every bazar in a dry state, the 
leaves are eaten as vegetables, generally added to curry. 

No. 8.— Durio eibethinus, or Dorian. This fruit can scarcely be said 
to belong to Pegu, although there are a few trees 
about Rangoon, which bear fruit, yet the King of 
Burmah har> always obtained the supplies for the royal table from Moul- 
mein. 

No. 9 .—Sweet limes are grown in some parts of Pegu to a very s mal l 
extent, but as this and two other kinds of wild 
lime are indigenous to the Forests in the northern 


Doowin, 


Shouk-cho. 
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parts of the province, it is probable that oranges might be cultivated 
with success about Prome and from thence to Meeaday. 

The same observation applies to the grape, of which several sorts of 
wild vine are found in the upper part of the province, so as to render the 
trial of grape vine*very desirable. 


No. 10.— Plantain. Although perhaps there is no province in India 

in which plantains are grown to so great an 
• Ng-hyet-praw. . „ , , , 

extent as in Pegu, yet there are scarcely any good 

plantains to be had in the country. This is owing to the Burmese 
habit of only eating green fruit, ahd their total indifference to the finer 
qualities of flavor. The great use of all fruit with the Burmese is to 
serve as an addition to their curry, for which purpose one kind of plan¬ 
tain is just as good as another. But now that a market is opened for 
the better description of this and other kinds of fruit, the introduction of 
a good stock becomes desirable. 


No. 11 .—Pirn Apples. Tlie.se are perhaps the best of all the cultivat¬ 
ed fruits of Pegu, and thby require so little care, 
that they are brought into market in Rangoon in 
vast quantities of the finest quality from the end of April until the mid¬ 
dle of August. In the upper parts of the province, about Prome and 
Tounghoo, they are scarce. 


Wild Fruits. 

These are more numerous than the cultivated fruits, and may bo con¬ 
sidered under two heads, namely, green fruits, employed rather as 
esculent vegetables, and sub-acid fruits. Of the first, the fruit of the 



JJillenia speciosa , 

Theet-foe. 

Xanihochymus pictorius, 

Sandoricum indicum, 

Ny-an-gyee. 

Randia oliginosa, 

Yan-sa. 

Mangifera attenuata. 

"VVambala. 

fSoneratia apetala, 

Kyain. 

Than. 

Ficus macrophylla, F. glovierata, F. •lanceolaria, 

Oung. 

Calamus, Borassus, Cocus , 


are used as an addition to curries. 

The sub-acid wild fruits, eaten only in their ripe state, are The berry of 
Flacourtia cataphracla, with much of the appearance and flavor of a plum. 
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Kauua-ktizza. 


Toun-thalai. 

Kwai. 

Hzee. 

Tan-thayet. 


Malakn. 

Hzce phoo. 

Kyet-tha-hen. 


Pierardia Sapota, which resembles the loquat, 
but which grows in bunches like the leechee. It 
is equal to either of those fruits and might be 
greatly improved no doubt by cultivation. It is 
very pentiful in the Rangoon market from the 
end of April to the middle of May. 

Garcinia Cowa, or wild mangosteen. 

Spondias acuminata, or long plum. 

Spondias mangifera, the fruit is said to be plea¬ 
sant, with a flavor like the mangoe. 

Ziyzphusjujuba: 

Mangifera oppositifolia, or wild mangoe. 

Syzigium balsamicum, a purple berry, with a plea¬ 
sant flavour. 

Psidium pomiferum, a large yellow berry. 

Phyllanthus embelia, a large green berry, found in 
a dry state in the bazars. 

Antidesma paniculata, small sour plum. 


To which may be added the albuminous seeds of Morinda bracteata, 
the bean of Inga doneean, the acorn of Castanea indica, and the seed of 
the Jack, which when roasted are articles of food; while an infusion of 
the fmit of Elaeodendron orientale is drunk by the Burmese as tea. 


Plants cultivated for Food, Oil, $c., in Pegu. 


Khayan. 

Thayan-myai-bonc. 


Pcnzeing. 

Chin-boung. 

Kazoon-o.u 

Myouk-nec, 


Esculent Vegetables. 

Solarium melongena, brinjal. 

Solarium iycopcrsica, tomato or love apple. 
Amarant/ius polygamm, green Bajee, for vegeta¬ 
ble curry. 

Amaranthus atropurpureus, purple ditto. 

Ocymum vilosum, mint for ditto. 

Hibiscus sabdarifa, red sorrel or roselle for curry. 
Hibiscus longifolius, another variety for ditto. 
Batatas edulis, sweet potatoe. 

JDioscorea purpurea, purple yam. 

Dioscorea glabra, the smooth ditto. 

Dioscorea rubella, the red ditto. - 
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Myai-bai. 


Moue-lah. 

Pniliu-moay. 

Kyet-bin-ga. 

Tha-boot. 

Tha-boot-khawai. 

Boo-shin-sway. 


Tha-khwa-gyee. 

Tha-khwa. 

Hpayai. 

Kyot-tboon. 

Gua-yokc. 


Baing. 

Hsai. 

Kiion. 


Moung-ugyecn. 

Huan. 


Dioscurea anguina, the snake ditto. 

Jatropha manikot, the Cassava yam. 

Hedysarum tuberosum, the Batraj ditto. 

Arachis hypogea, the earth nut. 

Dolicho8 catjang, long or French bean. 

Dolichos lablab, the Indian ditto. 

Raphanus sativa, or radish. 

Trichosanthes anguina, the snake gourd. 
Momordica cliarantia, or small ditto. 

Luffa pentapdra, the five-cornered ditto. 

Luff a decandra, the ten-cornered ditto. 
Lageneria vulgaris, the cuddoo or bottle ditto. 
Lageneria pipo, the pumpkin. 

Lageneria melo-pipo, or squash.. 

Arum furfaraceum, scaly yam. 

Cucumis usitata, large cucumbdr. 

Cucumis sativus, common ditto. 

Cucumis citruMs, or wat*er-melon. 

Allium cepa, the onion. 

Capsicum purpureum, red pepper. 

Capsicum minimum, small or bird’s-eye pepper. 
Andropogon esculentum, or lemon grass. 
Cannabis sativa, or bang. 

Nicotiana, tobacco. 

Piper betel. 


Oil Seeds . 

Sinapis dichotoma. 
Sesamum muralis. 


Crains and Pulses., 

Phaseolus mungo, green gram. 

E/eusine corocana. 

Zea mays, or Indian corn. . 

Oriza sativa, or rice of numerous kinds. 

The Burmese method of cultivation is as simple and rude as the ob¬ 
jects of it are confined. Rice is the only thing cultivated to ally extent; 
the other articles enumerated in the above list, with few exceptions, are 


Pai. 


Pyoutt-boo. 

UtKiin. 
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only procurable during the rainy season; at other seasons, the young 
leaves, flowers and fruits of almost every plant, that is not poisonous, 
supply the place of vegetables in their curries. 

The cultivation of rice begins in the early part of June, after the 
first heavy fall of rain in low ground, thoroughly saturated and partially 
under water. A pair of buffaloes are thou yoked to a gigantic rake, 
having strong wooden prongs about a foot long inserted at about nine 
inches apart, upon which the driver stands to give additional weight to 
the rake and to cause the prongs to sink deeper into the soft ground, 
while he guides the buffaloes, thus traversing the field in every direc¬ 
tion, after which, when the surface is thoroughly broken, the seed is 
sown broad cast. About a month after, when the young crop has risen 
above the water, it is partly taken up and transplanted in higher ground, 
previously prepared in the same manner. This is the manner in which 
all the great rice cultivation of the country is performed. But in high 
districts, which are never under water, another method is practised by 
the Hill people, and which, from its effects upon the Forests, deserves 
to be noticed. 

The cultivation alluded to is known in these provinces (for it is not 
peculiar to Pegu) as Toungyas, which probably signifies that the same 
ground cannot be cultivated twice in the same generation. A portion 
of the Forest is cleared to the extent of forty or fifty acres, sometimes 
much more. The timber being felled indiscriminately in the early part 
of the dry season, lies exposed to a scorching sun, until the approach of 
the succeeding rains, when it is set fire to, producing a conflagration 
which is not confined to the Toungyas, but spreads over the dry and at 
this season parched forests, reducing the finest timber to ashes. The 
ground being thus cleared, and the soil at the same time enriched with 
ashes, all that is necessary is to await the first fall of rain, and then to 
sow the rice on the .burnt surface without any further preparation. 
It requires no transplanting or further care, but the same land will not 
afford another crop, so that the same process must be repeated every 
year in a new place. Cotton is grown only in these Toungyas, and that 
very partially ; it is sown with the rice, the latter ripening in October 
is removed, and the cotton allowed to hold possession of the ground, 
until it ripens its capsules in March ; a few cotton plants, sprung up 
spontaneously in the same ground from the seed of the previous season 
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yielding a second year's poor crop. Beyond this the Toungya becomes 
waste, and several generations pass away before it yields another crop. 

This method of cultivation by Toungya is hereditary with the Kareens, 
who know no other. But as they occupy remote Forests difficult of 
access, where timber is useless and land of no value, the inconvenience 
arising from it is not likely to be felt The practice, however, more 
especially in the Prome district, is not confined to the Kareens or even to 
hills, but is adopted by the Burman population to a certain extent in the 
plain bordering the hills, and in some cases is carried into the plains, where 
there is no want of good rice ground, as on the north-east side of Pound ay. 

The observation of Major PhaysKi has been directed to this subject 
and whatever can be consistently done to check a practice so wasteful 
and destructive as regards Teak Forests will be accomplished. The whole 
of the lower Teak Forests throughout the Prome district have been ma¬ 
terially injured by Toungya cultivation, and some of them more or less 
destroyed. 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Shpt. of Forests in I’egu. 


A. 

To 

Major A. P. PlIAYRE, 

Commr. of Pegu and Gov. Gent’s Agent. 

Dated Tounghoo, 8th March 1855. 
Sir, 

In my recent examination of the Swah Forests, I found tim¬ 
ber newly felled and formed into loozars, some of which appeared to 
have been felled in a green state, without having been previously girdled 
or killed ; also girdled trees just felled, with the branches still unlopped 
and the trunks (which in some cases appeared to me to be fit for mast 
pieces) entire or not yet divided into short lengths or loozars. 

2. The annexed document No. 1 affords all tiie information I could 
collect on the subject. 

3. In the Koon-oung Forest, on the Kareen side or east hank of the 
Sitang, also north of Tounghoo, the practice of felling both green and 
killed timber was more general. The annexed document No. 2 contains 
the principal information on the subject collected on the spot^ 

4. At Tounghoo I found in Myke kyee Creek and other places saw-pits 
rected by private individuals, under the orders of the Assistant Com- 
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tnissioner, for the conversion of timber for public works; but it did not 
appear that any precaution was taken in order to guard against the pri¬ 
vate disposal of the converted timber. (Documents Nos. 3,4 and 5 refer to 
this subject) I may remark about 119 logs of newly-cut timber have 
been seized at the private saw-pits within the town of Tounghoo, pending 
your orders on the subject. 

5. At the Government saw-pits I observed that all the timber con¬ 
verted, as well as 90 per cent, of the logs transferred by the Assistant 
Commissioner to the Executive Engineer, was new timber, i. e., timber 
which was felled contrary to your Notification of 20th September 1853, 
and most of it since the last rains. < 

G. At Doedhoun and Phraw villages, in the Forests south of Toun¬ 
ghoo, on the Thouk-yai-ghaut Clioung, on the Kareen or east bank of the 
Sitang, 1 found saw-pits erected for the conversion of timber, the same as 
at Tounghoo. Documents Nos. 6, 7 and 8 refer to this subject, in addi¬ 
tion to which I liaVe to remark that the timber at these saw-pits was all 
new and much of it green—some of it so green as barely to float, and 
some so very green as not to float at all, but which lay like stones at the 
bottom in deep water, and were only discovered in accidentally passing 
over them in boats when we had them dragged out and examined. 

7. My power as Officiating Superintendent of Forests depends on two 
functions, namely, that of levying a duty and of confiscating new tim¬ 
ber —both these functions have been usurped aud taken out of my hands 
by the Assistant Commissioner, first, by his addressing a letter No. 232, 
dated the 1st September last (herewith annexed,) to Mr. Tracy, one of my 
Assistants, (and which I only discovered for the first time in the papers of 
the-late Mr. Gibson, since my arrival at Tounghoo,) suspending the charge 
of duty on timber applied to public purposes, and secondly, by granting 
Letmhats for the removal of timber from the Forests without the scru¬ 
tiny of the Forest Department. 

8 I do not suppose there was any connivance on the part of Messrs. 
Tracy or of Gibson in keeping the Assistant Commissioner’s letter of the 
1st of September back from me, because it appears that Mr. Tracy left 
Tounghoo on the 1st of September, the day on which the letter was writ¬ 
ten and did not receive it until he reached Shoay-gyeen, where he was 
relieved bv the late Mr. Gibson, to whom the letter in question was made 
over along with the other papers of the office, and probably considered 
by Mr. Gibson to have been disposed of by his predecessor. 
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9. All limber, brought down from the Forests, was thus supposed to 
be required for public works, exempted from duty as well as from the 
scrutiny of my department. 

10. Document annexed. No. 9, affords the Assistant. Commissioner’s 
own explanation of the grounds on which he acted as regards the conver¬ 
sion of timber, and you will observe however that the most essential clause 
of Rule VII., requiring the, application for the sale of timber for local 
purposes to be countersigned by the Forest Assistant, of the district, ap¬ 
pears to have been omitted, for, on being referred to by me on this head, 
the Assistant Commissioner had m> written authority to show that the 
Forest Assistant, had ever been in any way consulted or cognizant of the 
Assistant Commissioner's arrangements for the supply of timber. 

11. H once there was no precaution taken that the timber offered 

for sale was unobjectionable, and the Letmhats or authcntics granted 
(Nos. 10, II and 12) to bring in timber afford parties the opportunity 
of disposing of if as they like. •> 

12. In proof of the reckless disregard for rules and orders exhibited 
on the part of the Assistant Commissioner in regard to timber, 1 may 
ijicntion that the Thouk-yai-ghaut Forest, referred to in his communi¬ 
cation marked No. 9, of the 21th February last, from which lie gave 
permission, ns he says, “ to several owners of timber, who satisfactorily 
“ proved their rights to it, to convert it into certain sizes for the exigencies 
“ of the public service, as this timber cannot, under any circumstances, be 
“ brought in here in the leg,” is one of the Soul horn Forests to which 
the Notification of the 21,st of November I,Sot did not apply, fronf 
which the removal of any timber whatever, except under contracts en¬ 
tered into with the Forest Department, was absolutely prohibited; and* 
although the timber from this Forest could not perhaps conveniently 
be brought up the Sitang against the current to r l\nmglioo, yet, there was 
nothing to prevent its being taken to Slioay-gyeen or Moulmoin, from 
which, latter place elophauts have been sent up to drag it. 

1 have the honor to be, Co., 

(Signed) j. McClellan*!), 

Offij. tinpl. of Forexln, Pegu, 
w 
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DOf'UMKNT NO. 1. 

Camp Swak Village, dated 1 Gtk February 1 855. 

Moung Ngyeen, of Kyodon village, states in reply to the following 
questions :— 

1 Q .—Were you aware of the Notification proclaiming the Teak Forests 
to he the property of Government ? 

A .—Yes, and 1 know all parties are prohibited from killing, felling, 
and marking Teak trees without an order ; but T do not know front 
whom the sanction should come. 

2 Q .— Had you any sanction for felling trees ? 

A .— I was employed by Nga Pouyai to fell teak timber. 

3 Q. — Who is Nga Pouyai, and where does he live? 

A. —I know Nga Pouyai to bn a resident in some village near Toun- 
ghoo ; he informed nut that the timber was for the Myowoou of Toun- 
ghoo. 

4 Q —Did Nga Pouyai show you any written authority from tho 
Myowoon ? 

A. —-I did not myself see any written authority, but was told that 
Nga Pouyai held such authority, until it was taken from him by the late 
Mr. Gibson ; but although the Letmhat was taken away, I was assured 
by Nga Pouyai that 1 might go on felling timber without any distur¬ 
bance or prosecution. 

5 Q .— How many trees did you fell ? 

A. —Four logs, which arc those you saw lying on the opposite side of 
the river. 

• C> Q .—But there are six loozars on the opposite bank of the river, and 
a little further on six more.—who cut the others ? 

A .— l myself only felled four, Nga Pouyai cut the other two, and those 
we saw higher up the Swab Ohoung were probably cut by Nga Pouyai 
himself. 

7 Q -—Home of the logs were green timber, that had not been previ¬ 
ously killed or seasoned ; what use do you make of green timber? 

A. —1 felled the timber because it was pointed out to me by Nga Pouyai, 
and do not know how long it was killed, whether two months or three. 

JVga Pouwhoay, of Swak Village, examined. 

I Q .~—-Do you know Nga Pouyai ? 

A, —Yes, he is a relation of mine. 
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2 Q .—Does he hold any office l 
'A.—No. 

3 Q .—Has he any friends in office ? 

A .—I am not aware. 

4 Q .—Did you ever see tin; Letmhat held hy Nga Pouyai ? 

A. —Yes, but it was written in English, and 1 could not read it, but 
1 was assured by Nga Pouyai that it was the Myowoou’s Letmhat, and 
that he (the Myowoon) required ten or fifteen logs of timber. 

5 Q .—Was the Letmhat for ten or fifteen logs of timber, or was it for 
more ? 

A .—I do not know. 

Thus taken down by mo. 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Ofjg. tfnpl. of J'orextn, Pegu. 


Document No. 2, 

Camp Koon-ouvg Village, 17 th February 1855. 

La Qaay Karccit, examined. 

1 Q .—Who are you l 

A.—I am Thoogyee of the Koon-oung district. 

2 Q. — Did you fell any Teak timber in this District ? 

A. —I got an order from the Myowoon to fell Teak timber in this 
Forest, which J have done. 

3 Q. — How much did you cut ? 

A.~— I have myself felled 3p() logs, but I cannot tell how much 'other 
people may have cut. 

4 Q .—Do you consider that any one may cut timber ( 

A. —When I said I could not say how much, other persons may have 
cut, I mean in other Forest districts, on account of the Myowoon. 

5 Q .—Was it by order of the Myowoon you acted l 

A. —Yes, I received an advance of Rupees 200 from the Myowoon, be¬ 
fore I commenced to carry out his orders. 

(> Q. —How much timber did the Myowoon authorize you to cut for 
him ? 

A .—As much as 1 could fell. 
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7 Q .—Do you now understand that you are to go on cutting ? 

A. —Yes, I am still cutting. 

8 Q .—Is tlie Myowoon aware you are still felling trees ? 

A .—Of course. 

9 Q .—Wliat is the cost of timber on delivery ? 

A. —4 cubits in girth, 4 Rs. a log ; 5 cubits, 5 Rs., u cuuns u Rs.,— 
exclusive of duty. 

10 Q .—Where is the timber delivered ? 

A. —In Touughoo. 

11 Q .—Who is the timber made over to in Tounghoo ? 

A .—To a man whose name I do not, know, under the employment of 
the Myowoon. 

12 Q .—Whose receipt do you get for the timber you make over ? 

A. —I get a receipt from the Myowoon himself. 

13 Q .—Have you got any of those receipts by you ? 

A .—I misunderstood the former question. I submit a memo, of the 
timber 1 deliver to the Myowoon, and he keeps an account, but does not 
give me a receipt. ' 

- 14 Q .—When you take the timber to Tounghoo, do you report it to 
the Timber Revenue Office there ? 

A .—When the timber is for the Myowoon, aud having been told there 
is no duty on it, what is the use of reporting it to the Timber Revenue 
Office. 

15 Q .—Have you written authority from the Myowoon for felling tim¬ 
ber ? 

A .—I received verbal orders direct from the Myowoon. 

Hi Q .—At what date did you receive the first order from the Myowoon 
to cut timber '(■ 

A. —In the month of Nayono last, at Tounghoo. 

17 Q -—Who gave you authority to erect a saw-pit in this Forest ? 

A .—The Myowoon. I>am sawing hoards for the Myowoon, not only 
myself, but in all tbe other Forest Districts they are sawing timber for 
him. 

18 Q .—How much have you sawn for him? 

A. —I am only commencing, I have only sawn two logs. 

19 Q .—How much sawn timber has been ordered? 

A. —No givfcn quantity, but all the boards I can saw up I am ordered 
to give over to the Myowoon. 
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20 Q .—But I saw rafters as well as boards ? 

A. —I will sell rafters to any one who will pay me for them if the 
Myowoon does not want them. 

21 Q .—Are you aware of a Proclamation by the Commissioner of 
Pegu and Governor General’s Agent, prohibiting all parties cutting, fell¬ 
ing or killing trees throughout the Province ? 

A .—I am aware of the prohibition, but afterwards, on the representa¬ 
tion of the Myowoon, the order was cancelled, so I have been informed 
by the Myowoon himself. 

Thus taken down by me. , 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Supt. of Forests, Pegu. 


Document No. 3. 

Camp Tounghoo, 2 1st February 1855. 

Shoay Boe examined. 

1 Q .—Where do you live? 

A. —I am a resident of Tounghoo. * 

2 Q .—How many saw-pits have you? 

A. —Two, one in Tounghoo and another in Khoung-ou. 

3 Q .—Where is the Tounghoo saw-pit ? 

A. —In Myke-kyee Creek. 

4 Q .—Ilow much timber have you cut up? 

A. —I have already sawn up thirty-five logs, and there arc still twenty 
ready to be put on the pit. 

5 Q ,—Do you expect more timber down to be sawn ? 

A. —Yes. 

6 Q. —-Where do you get it from ? 

A. —Koon-oung Forest. 

7 Q. —Who sends it to you ? 

A .—One Nga Wai, who buys the timber from the Foresters. 

8 Q. —Where do you get the timber for the other saw-pit ? 
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A. —I get it from Thouk-yai-gat Forests. 

9 Q. —How much have you cut there ? 

A. —I have cut in all thirty-five logs in both the saw-pits. 

10 Q .—Who do you get the timber from for the Khoung-ou saw-pit ? 
A .—From Nga Youk ? 

11 Q .—Who is Nga Youk ? 

A. —A resident of Khoung-ou. 

12 Q .—How much did you pay him a log ? 

A. —Three Rupees. 

13 Q. —What kind of logs were the’" ? 

A. —Loozars. 

14 Q .—Who does he saw timber for? 

A. —For the Myowoon, who said he required it for public works. 

];> Q .—Who pays him for it ? 

A. —The Myowoon. 

16 Q .—What a\e the charges ? 

A. —I received in advance Rupees 600. 

17 Q. —Who did you receive the advance from ? 

A. —I received from Nga Koon, by order of the MyowoOn. 

18 Q .—Who is Nga Koon ? 

A. —The Myowoon’s steward. 

19 Q .— What, are the charges for inch boards ? 

‘A .—One Rupee and eight annas. 

20 Q .—What are their breadths ? 

A. —One foot. 

21 Q .—What is the charge for half-inch boards ? 

A .—One Rupee and eight annas each. 

22 Q .—What is their breadth ? 

A. —One foot. 

23 Q .—You say you had two saw-pits, one at Myke-kyee and another at 
Khoung-ou ; liM you dot other saw-pits behind the Commissariat godown 1 

A. —No. 

24 Q .—Whose saw-pit was that which was partly removed yesterday 
morning ? 

A. —I think it belongs to the Commissioner. 

25 Q .—Do you know exactly the saw-pit I mean ? 

A .—Yes. 
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26 Q. —Were there owe or two saw-pits i 

A .—1 do not know anything about the saw-pits. 

27 Q -—Do you know of a long shinbym and sosapinis ? 

A. —I do not know. 

28 Q. —Who saw,ed the boards that were landed the other day, and 
are still lying near the place (pointing to them) ? 

A. —They do not belong to me, nor do I know who they were sawn by. 

29 Q .—Do you pay duty on the timber you saw up ? 

A .—The Myowoon told mo there is no duty on the timber, provided I 
make the planks over to him. 

30 Q. —In sawing up loozars, do* you not get rafters out of them as 
well as boards or planks ? 

A. —Yes. 

31 Q .—What do you do with the rafters ? 

A. —If the Commissariat wants them, I make them over to the Com¬ 
missariat, and if not, I sell them to the best advantage* 

32 Q. —Have you ever sold any boards ? 

A.—No. 

33 Q .—Have you ever sold anything but rafters ? 

A. —No. 

34 Q ,—Who do yon deliver the boards over to ? 

A. —Nga Kin, the head sawyer. 

35 (f —When you make over the timber to Nga Kin, does be give 
you a receipt ? 

A. —No, bnt T go with it to the Myowoon, who keeps a sort of memo. 

36 Q. —When the timber is sawn in the Forest, who brings it to 
Tounghoo? 

A. —The sawyers. 

37 Q .—Does any one come along with the sawyers to soe the timber . 
made over ? 

A. —No, only the sawyers bring it. 

Thus taken down by me. 

(Signed) J. MCCLELLAND, 

In the presence of Offg. Supt. of Fared .% Pegu. 

(Sd.) II. A«REU. 

„ C. Fernandez. 
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POCUMENT No. 4. 

Camp Tounghoo, 28 tk February 1855. 

Nga Pouyai examined. 

1 Q .—Have you lately been to the Teak Forests ? 

A. —Yes. 

2 Q .—What Forests have you been to ? 

A. —Koon-oung Forests. 

3. Q .—Did you bring down much timber ? 

A. —Six yats and a pair of shinbym i. 

4. Q .—Did you buy them ( 

A. —Yes, from Nga Chiltha, the Goung-gwai of the Koon-oung Forests. 

5. Q .—Did you make arrangements with him for any more timber ? 

A. —No. 

6 Q .—What did you do with the shinbyms. 

A. —T sold them'“to a Chinaman, now living in the Tseetkay’s house. 

7 Q —What was his name ? 

A. —I don’t know. 

8 Q .—Do you know Moung Ngyeen of Kyodon village ? 

A .—Never heard of the man. 

9 Q .—Do you know Nga Pouwhoay of Swah village. 

A. —No. 

10 (f -Where you ever at Swah village in your life 'l 
A. —Yes, about throe months—no, twelve months ago. 

11 Q —What, business arc you ? 

A. — 1 do not. trade in timber, I have a boat, and go about as a mer¬ 
chant, 

* 

1 2 Q .—Did you employ Moung Ngyeen to fell timber for you ! 

A. —Never. 

13 Q .—Where do you live ? 

A. —I am a resident of Tounghoo district, and reside in Yoedayah- 
bouk. 

Thus taken down by me on the day, month and year first 
above written. 

(Signed) J. MeCLELLAND, 

Offg. Supt. of Forests, Pegu. 
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Document No. 5. 


Camp Tounghoo, the 28th February 1855. 
Nga Tsan-tvah, Resident of this place, examined. 

Q .—Have you any saw-pits ? 

. 1 .—I have no saw-pits of my own, but I have been requested by ono 
Nga Phoo (to whom you sent a notice) to look after his saw-pits during 
his absence at Maulmain. 

2 Q. —How long has Nga Phoo been gone to Maulmain. 

A. —Eleven days. 

3 Q —Ifow many saw-pits has Nga Phoo ? 

A. —Six. 

4 Q .—Where are they ? 

A. —Two in Myo-Gyce and the other four in Mykek-yee-bouk. 

5 Q .—Where is Myo-Gyee ? 

A. —On the bank of the river. 

6 Q .—Has he (Nga Phoo) not two other saw-*pits West ol'the Commis¬ 
sariat godown? 

A .—There was a saw-pit there, but it was broken down about fifteen 
days ago. 

7 Q .—Who does the long shinbym belong to at that saw-pit ? 

A .—It belongs to Nga Pou-nyo, who sold it to the Tseetkay. 

8 Q .—Who is Nga Pou-nyo ? 

A .—He is a merchant. 

9 Q .—Where does he live ? 

A. —III Mykek-yee-bouk. 

10 Q .—Does he deal in timber? 

A. —Can’t say, but I know he went up and brought some timber from,, 
the Forests. 

] 1 Q .—And among the rest, this big shinbym ?, 

A. —Yes. 

1 2 Q .—Did Nga Pou-nyo bring down much timber besides ? 

A. —No. 

13 Q. —Have you not saw-pits of your own at Mykek-yee-bouk ? 

A.—No. 

14 Q .—Who do the other saw-pits there belong to? 

A .— Besides Nga Phoo, two belong to Nga Shoay Boe, 

x 
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15 Q. —How much timber has been sawn up at Nga jPhpo’s saw-pits 
altogether ? 

A. —I can only state from the date of Nga Phoo’s departure from this 
place. 

16 Q .—How much is that ? , 

A. —Forty-one logs already sawn since the absence of Nga Phoo, and 
there are twenty-five logs ready to be put up on the pit. 

17 Q .—What Forests did the timber come from? 

A .—All from Koon-oung Forests. 

18 Q .—Who did Nga Phoo get his. timber from in the Koon-oung 

Forests? 1 

A. —Can’t say. 

19 Q .—What authority had Nga Phoo to saw up timber ? 

A .—The Myowoon’s. 

20 Q. —The Myowoon’s Letinhat ? 

A. —Yes (hands it in.) (Vide papers annexed.) 

21 Q. —What did you cut the timber into at the saw-pits ? 

A.—-Inch and half-inch boards, one foot broad. 

22 Q. —Who were they for ? 

A. —The Myowoon. 

28 Q. —Were they for the public works ? 

A.— Yes. 

21 Q. —I think I have understood boards for public works were re¬ 
quired to be twelve inches broad, now I saw narrow boards cut at Nga 
Phoo’s saw-pits, who were they for ? 

A. —For the public works also. 

25 Q. — Who were the rafters for ? 

A. —Should the Myowoon require them, I should give them to him. 

26 Q. —If the Myowoon did not want them, would you consider your- 
self‘at liberty to soli them to any one else ? 

A. —Yes. • • 

27 Q .—What does Nga Phoo get per 100 for inch boards for public 
works ? 

A. —For inch boards ono Rupee and eight annas each, and for half¬ 
inch boards one Rupee and four annas each board. 

28 Q. —What did Dr. Bond pay Nga Phoo for inch boards ? 

A.—I did not sell him any, and can’t say whether Nga Phoo did or 

notr 
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Thus taken down by me, the day, month and year first above 
written. 

(Signed) J. MCCLELLAND, 

Off'g. Supt. of Forents, Pegu- 

In the presence of. 

(Sd.) R. Abbku. 

„ C. Feunandez. 


(A True Copy) 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

> Ofjg. Su.pt. of Forests, Pegu. 


Document No. C. 

Camp Doe-thoii.ng village, 22nd February IS55. 

Shoay Gone, Resident of this place, cxainined. 

1 Q. —Who are you employed by to saw timber ? 

A. —The Myowoon of the Tounghoo District. 

2 Q. —Have you received any advances from him ? 

J.—Not a single pice. 

3 Q. —Have you entered into any contract or engagement with the 
Myowoon for converted timber ? 

A .—I have a verbal understanding with him to make over all sawn 
timber to him. 

4< Q .—Any Letmhat ? 

A. —Yes. 

5 Q. —Where is it ? 

A. —Here it is, ( vide copy appended.) 

6 Q. —You petitioned the Myowoon to be allowed to remove felled 
timber, of which you informed him that there is a large quantity ih the 
Forests. He grants your petition, and allows you to erect saw-pits in the 
Forests for its conversion, on condition that if the Civil Courts require it, 
it shall be made over accordingly. Are those the terms of your agree¬ 
ment ? 

A. —Yes. 

7 Q. —If the Civil Courts do not require it, what would you in that 
case do with it ? 

A. —I would sell it, with the permission of the Myowoon. 
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8 . Q .—How many logs have you here ? 

A. —I brought thirty logs from the Forests, ten of which I brought 
down ten days ago, and twenty logs the day before yesterday, with the 
aid of two elephants. 

9 Q .—What do you pay for the elephants ? 

A. —A Rupee a log if it be near, and one and-a-half Rupee if from a 
greater distance. 

10 Q .—To whom do the elephants belong ? 

A. —Nga Tsandah, a native of Maulmain, now living at Tounghoo, in 
the Myowoon’s compound, in the same, house with Ko JJway, the Myo- 
woon's father-in-law. < 

11 Q .—Did Nga Tsandah bring any more elephants than two ? 

A. —No, but I have heard that a friend of hi.s brought up at the same 
time (i. e., about twenty-five days ago) two other elephants, which are 
gone up to the Swah Forests. 

12 Q .—Is there, much timber for the elephants to bring to this place 
from the Thouk-yai-ghaut Forests ? 

A. —I expect to get ddwn 100 loozars. 

13 Q. —Will you have any difficulty in getting sawyers to cut up so 
much timber? 

A. —No. 

14 Q .—Could Moung Loo have the elephants to drag timber to his 
saw-pit in the village of Phraw, if he asked for them ? 

A. —Yes, but they cannot be spared. 

15 Q .—Whose village is this ? 

A .—No particular person’s village, there is no Goung. 

16 Q .—Who is the Thoogyee of this District ? 

A. —Moung Lhino. 

17 Q .—Who is the Goung-gwai of this District ? 

A .—Shoay Boe. 

18 Q .—Have you paid any revenue on this timber you are cutting up ? 

A. —In my Letmhat, it is stated that I should do like other sawyers, 

and as other sawyers do not pay duty on the timber they cut up, I do 
not see why 1 should pay. 

19 Q .—What price do you get for your converted timber? 

A. —The same as other people get. 

20 Q .—flow much is that ? 

A. —Boards one foot in breadth and an inch thick, Rupees 150 per 100 
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21 Q .—Some of the loozars may not do for boards, what will you cut 
tliem into ? 

A .—I will leave them alone, and not cut them at all. 

Thus taken down by me. 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Ojhj. Supt. of Forests, Pegu. 

(A True Copy) 

(Signed) J. MCCLELLAND, 

OJl'tj. Supt. of Forests, Pegu. 


Document No. 7. 

Camp Pimm Village, the 22 nd February 18,1,5. 
Nga Loo, a Native of this place, examined. 

1 (/--Have you any office ? 

A .—Yes. I hold a situation under the Assistant Commissioner of 
Tounghoo. 

2 Q.~ Wind, is it. 1 

A. —Gouug. 

3 Q .—Is the place quiet ? 

A .— Very quiet, 

4 Q .—Are you acquainted with the Districts all round to the East, 
North and South '* 

A .— Yes. 

5 Q .—Are there many villages to the East of this ? 

A .—Yes, Karenins. 

G Q.—Are they civil people ? 

A. —They are very good people. 

7 Q, —To the North are there many villages? 

A. —Yes, Burma,li and Rarer-n villages. 

8 Q .—Are they all quiet and on good terms ? 

A. —Yes, like the other villages. 

<J Q. —To the South what villages are there ? 

A. —Only Burman villages. 
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10 Q .—What is the name of the Teak Forest to the East of this, which 
we went to this morning? 

A. —Kyonk-patlioc. 

11 Q. —Did we go to the end of the Kyouk-pathoe Forest? 

A. —No, only to the middle. 

12 Q. —Where is the Thouk-yai-ghaut Forest? 

A. —All these Forests here are called Thouk-yai-ghaut, but the different 
parts have different names, and Kyouk-pathoe is one of them. 

13 Q. —When you said there are probably about 500 loozars in the 
Forest wo went to this morning, did y my mean in the Thouk-yai-ghaut, or 
did you mean in the Kyouk-pathoe ? ' 

A. —I mean in the Thouk-yai-ghaut, but there may be more, perhaps 
.1,000 or even 1,500. 

14 Q. —How many miles are the Thouk-yai-ghaut Forests from North 
to South ? 

A. —Seven (English) miles. 

15 Q. —From East to West how many miles ? 

A.—About nine miles. 

16 Q. —Who is the Thoogyee or the head man in the District. 

A.— Moung Lhine has sole management, and is interested in the tim¬ 
ber business. 

17 Q. —How is he interested in the timber business ? 

J .—Because Moung Lhine gets an order from the Myovoon to remove 
all the felled timber, and on the strength of that order he deputes Nga 
Shoay Goung, of Doe-thoung village, to saw the timber there. 

18 Q. —But there is no foiled timber that I can see. 

A .—There were I think about 150 logs of old felled timber in all the 
Thouk-yai-ghaut Forests—ho may have probably felled killed trees, but if 
•I examine the Forests, I can soon find out. 

10 Q.— But there is no difficulty in distinguishing old felled timber 
from newly felldd timbdr, and I find that the timber at this place is new 
cut. I do not blame you, for you may probably have been directed by 
persons in authority to fell it and saw it up. How is it ? 

Hesitates to answer. 

20 Q. —Whose saw-pit is that close by here, which we saw this morn¬ 
ing? 

A. —Mine. 
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21 Q .—By whose authority are you sawing timber ? 

A .—The Myowoon’s. 

22 Q .—Have you written authority. 

A. —Yes. 

23 Q. —Where js it ? 

Remarks by the Superintendent. —Sends for it to his house, and after 
great delay, says it was taken away the day before yesterday by Thetshay, 
his nephew. 

24 Q. —Where, or to what place, or to whom has Thetshay taken the 
Lctmhat ? 

A. —Ho has taken it to Maiby<»w Forest to bring down felled tim¬ 
ber. 

25 Q .—Where is Maibyew Forest ? 

A .—East of this. 

20 Q .—How far ? 

A .—Six English miles. 

27 Q .—How many other saw-pits besides his own ? 

A. —There is one in Doe-thoung village, 

28 Q .—Where is Doe-thoung from here ? 

A. —South-west. 

29 Q .—How far ? 

A .—One mile. 

30 Q .—Are there any other saw-pits in the Thouk-yai-ghaut Forests 
besides your own, and one at Doe-thoung ? 

A. —No. 

31 Q .—If any one wants converted timber, would you supply it? 

A. — I would supply it to anyone who would pay me for it. 

32 Q .—What would you charge per 100 for inch boards ? 

A. —Rupees 150. 

33 Q .—How many logs have you cut up ? 

A. —Fourteen. 

34 Q .—Have you paid duty on it ? 

A. —No. 

35 Q. —Who pays you for the converted timber you make over to the 
Myowoon. 

A .—Nga Koon. 

36 <2-—Who is Nga Koon ? 

A. —A Chinaman who makes payments. 
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37 Q .—Do you get a receipt for the timber. 

A. —I have not delivered any yet. 

Thus taken down by me. 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Supt. of ‘Forests, Pequ. 

(A True Copy) 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Supt. of Forests, Pegu. 
Document No. 8. 

Camp MaAbyevj village, 12 miles S. E. of 

Tounghoo, 23 rd February 185.'). 
Tluxsan examined. 

1 Q -—Where do you belong to ? 

A .—I am a native of Maulmain. 

2 Q .—Have you been eiigaged there in Teak Forests work ? 

A. —No. 

3 Q .—How long have you been here ? 

A. —Altogether about a month in the Tounghoo District. 

4 Q .—Did you come direct from Moulmein to Tounghoo. 

A. —Yes. 

5 Q .—Who accompanied you ? 

A. —Five other men besides myself, not including Nga Tsandah. 

6 Q .—Nga Tsandah, who is he ? 

A .—The owner of two elephants. 

7 Q .—Then two elephants came with you ? 

,, A. —Four elephants came with me, two belonging to Nga Phalone and 
two to Nga Tsandah. 

8 Q .—What did the el ephants come for ? 

A. —Because they (the owners) were told that there would be employ¬ 
ment for them to drag timber from the Forests. 

9 Q .—From what Forests ? 

A. —Tounghoo Forests. 

10 Q .—Did they come on their own account, or for hire ? 

A. —I do hot know myself, but I have been told that they would work 
them themselves, that is, Nga Tsandah and Nga Phalone. 
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11 Q. —What inducement had they to come to Tounghoo ? 

A. —On account of the following circumstances; namely, on the 
Myowoon getting his appointment, he wrote a friendly letter to Ko-ine to 
come over to Tounghoo, as he could give him a situation if he wanted 
one ;>^ccordingly, Ko-ine came to Tounghoo and appeared before the 
MyowoonTand expressed a desire to become a timber merchant as he 
understood the business, and in order to secure his (Ko-ine's) interests, 
the Myowoon, told him, that after making his arrangements with the 
owners of felled timber to corye before him, and he would see the 
agreements properly drawn oyt. After that the elephants came 
up. 

12 Q .—How long after that did the elephants come up to Toung¬ 
hoo. 

A. —About a month. 

13 Q .—You said on the Myowoon’s getting his appointment, he sent 
for Ko-ino. The Myowoon has been appointed above two years ago, you 
have only been here a month, what had*the Myowoon’s sending for Ko-ine 
to do with the elephants coming up. 

A. —Ko-ine was coming up from Moulmein to Tounghoo and met 
Nga Tsandah and his party on the way, and having showed them the 
Myowoon’s Lctmhat, upon which he was going himself to turn a timber 
merchant, informed them that they had better come along with him, 
which they did. 

14 Q .—What are the elephants doing now ? 

A. —Two are employed in dragging timber in this Forest, and two in 
Maihaw or Swah. 

15 Q. —Who are they engaged by ? 

A. —By Shoay Gone and Nga Kwet,*the latter Thoogyee of Maihaw 
district. 

16 Q. —How much have they dragged out of the Forests t 

A. —Thirty-six loozars. 

17 Q- —How much have they to drag ? 

A. —The owners say about 90 or 100 loozars. 

y 
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18 Q .—Where are the two elephants of this Forest now ? 

A .—Taken away by the other merchants on a hunting excursion. 

Thus taken down by me. 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Supt. oftForests, Pegu. 

(A True Copy,) 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Supt. of Forests, Pegu. 

Document No. 9. 

f 

Tounghoo, 24 th February 1855. 

My Dear McCi.eli.and, 

I send per bearer a letter just received from 
Captain Brown, which will give you the state of affairs across the country 
to the northward. 1 hear also that he lias captured and hanged Ooung 
Gyie’s son, so that the severe example may have the desired effect of pre- 
venting Goung Gyie’s return to his old haunts. 

I learn from the bearer,, that you are on the Thouk-yai-gat, where, to 
provide for the exigencies of the public service, I have given permission 
to several owners of timber, who nave satisfactorily proved their rights 
to it, to convert it into certain sizes, as plank required by the Engineer, and 
which they deliver on contract to him at this place. As this timber cannot 
under any circumstances bo brought here in the log, I hope you will 
have no objection to the permission I have given, otherwise the Engi¬ 
neer’s work in the building the new cantonment must stop from want 
of material The Commissariat Officer has also made a demand upon 
me for a large quantity of material for making barrack cots, furniture, 
&c., and I was. on the point of concluding a contract with the owners of 
timber now lying in Kaboung to convert it to the sizes required; but 
shall .not do so until I hear from you. 

It escaped me.to mention to you, although I had previously informed 
Mr. Gibson of it, and desired hird to report the same to you, and as a 
means of securing all the available timber for the use of Government. 

Yours, &c., 

(Signed) E. O’RILEY. 

(A True Copy,) 

(Signed) J. MCCLELLAND, 

Offg. Supt. of Forests , Pegu. 
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No. 232. 


J. TRACY, Esquire, 

Assistant. 

Tounghoo, 1st September 185 k 

SA* 

As under the present regulation for the duty on timber,' the 
produce of this district, it is probable that nearly the whole of the timber 
brought from the Forest to the north of this will be purchased l »y 
Government, I would suggest th\it the levying duty thereon be suspend¬ 
ed for the present until reference\o the Commissioner has been made on 
the subject 

2. In the mean time a memo, of all logs purchased on account of 
Government, shall be kept in this Office, and a copy furnished you 
monthly, from which to average the duty in the event of its being so 
ordered by the Commissioner of Pegu. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. O'RILEY, 

A ssisla nt Commissioner. 

(A True Copy,) 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

OJfg. Stipl. of Forest s, Pegu. 


To 

Major A. P. PHAYRE, 

Commr. of Pegu arid Govr. Genl.’s Agent. 

Sir, 

With reference to my letter of the 8th instant, together why 
its enclosures,it would, in my opinion, be desirable that I should be made 
acquainted, as soon as possible, with your orders regarding the disposal of 
119 logs of timber, seized by me at this "place, as having been felled in 
the Forests north of Tounghoo in breach of Forest Rules. 

2. The logs in question are said to bo the property of Shoay Boe, 
Moung Tsau-wah, Moung Shoay Oung, Ko Poo, and Nga Plmo, together 
with seventeen logs, for which no claimants have appeared. 

3. Besides the evidence collected by myself in the Forests north of 
Tounghoo, regarding the felling of timber, these logs present in them- 
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selves all the characters of new timber, upon which we have hitherto 
acted in the confiscation of similar property in Rangoon. 

4. The evidence collected by myself in the Forests was not merely 
verbal evidence, but I took occasion to examine the Forests for myself, to 
see the timber in process of being felled, as well as felled and in process of 
being lopped and cut up into lozars and dragged, both to saw-pits and 
to the river-side, and it was only after having Witnessed this in every 
case, that I took down written evidence on the subject, and that in the 
most public manner. 

5. La Quay, the Thoogyee of K<?on-oung district, only gave his 
evidence after the facts had been fully discovered by myself, and lie then 
gave it voluntarily, in the presence of twenty or thirty of his people and 
a crowd of villagers, as well as the whole of my Forest establishment. I 
say this to show that there was no desire on my part, or that of my 
establishment, to implicate any person. 

6. Under these circumstances, I confess I am reluctant to leave 
Tounghoo without your calling these persons together and judging for 
yourself of the circumstances I have brought to your notice. 

7. The people are all within a day's journey of Tounghoo and may 
be assembled in twenty-four hours if necessary. 

8. If this is not done while you are on the spot, I can see for our 
adoption but one of two alternatives, namely, to suspend our Forest 
Rules, and the collection of timber revenue, until sufficient timber is 
supplied for the construction of public buildings at Tounghoo, or to pro¬ 
hibit the use of Teak timber in the district. The latter is the course 
I would recommend, and, in anticipation of some such necessity, I beg 
to enclose copies of two letters which (in your absence) I addressed to the 
Brigade Major. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Supt. of Forests, Pegu. 

Office or the Supdt. of 
Forests in Pegu, Tounghoo, 

The lith March 1855. 

(A True Copy,) 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Supt. of Forests, Pegu. 
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To 

Captain HAINES, 

Brigade Major, Tounghoo. 

Camp Prah Vill., near Tounghoo, 

Dated the 2Uh February ] 855. 

Sir, 

Having, with the permission of the Brigadier Commanding, 
consulted with the Executive Engineer as to the quantity of timl>er 
likely to be required for the completion of the barracks and other public 
buildings at Tounghoo, I am of opinion that the Forests of the Toun¬ 
ghoo district would not be sufficient to supply the requisite quantity of 
seasoned Teak timber in time for the purpose, and the employment of 
green unseasoned timber, such as that which is now supplied for the 
public works by the Assistant Commissioner, is not only expensive in 
itself, but very injurious to the Teak Forests, arjd contrary to the existing 
rules and orders of the Commissioner. 

2. I would therefore propose that arrangements be entered into, as 
early as possible, for meeting this difficulty, and I am happy to be able 
to state, for the information of the Brigadier Commanding, that the 
Forests on every side in the vicinity of Tounghoo are rich in timber of 
various kinds that will I hope be found efficient substitutes for Teak in 
the completion of all the public works connected with the new can¬ 
tonments, so that the interruption in tiie supply of Teak will be attend¬ 
ed, I hope, with but a slight and temporary inconvenience. 

3. In a Teak Forest called Kyouk-paton, about three or four English 
miles to the east of Prah village, Saul is found of large girth to a. 
considerable extent, though not sufficient to supply all the timber that 
will be required by the Engineer. This timber is scarcely less valuable than 
Teak itself, being employed almost exclusively in Bengal for military 
purposes and house-building : it is the Shorea rohusta of Botanists and 
the Eing-gyeen of the Burmese. 

4. The next perhaps in importance is the Eing, it belongs to the 
same natural family with the foregoing, and is the Dipterocqrpus alatua 
of Botanists; it is found in inexhaustible abundance to the north as 
well to the east of Tounghoo ; it is of all sizes, from that of a house 
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post to six feet in girth. The Eing Forests to the north of Toungfyoo 
are almost four or five miles distant on the road to Swah. Like Eing- 
gyecn, it answers for posts, beams and boards. 

5. Pyin-kadoe, or Inga xylocarpa of Botanists, is now coming into 
general use at Rangoon, to which place it is brought? from a distance ot 
thirty or forty miles, and sold at one Rupee to one Rupc-o eig'm, annas a 
log; but it is a smaller timber in the Rangoon district than is here, where 
it often rivals Teak in girth and surpasses it in length and straightness. 
This tree is found East, West, North and South in all the Forests through¬ 
out the province, but is generally largest where Teak grows, but is much 
more common than Teak. 

6. Oung-doane, or Pentaptera glabra of Botanists. This tree is like¬ 
wise very common in every direction, it is generally a large tree growing 
with the Eing and Pyin-kadoe, and is equally applicable to all house-build¬ 
ing purposes. 

7- The names of these four most valuable timber trees are herewith 
annexed, written in the Burmese character, to prevent mistakes, and I 
would earnestly recommend immediate steps to be taken for procuring 
a sufficient supply of timber from these sources in anticipation of the 
sanction of the Commissioner and the Chief Engineer. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Supt. of Forests, Pegu. 

Office of the Supt. of 
Forests in Peou, Tounaghoo, 

The 24 tli February 1855. 

(A True Copy,) 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Supdt. of Forests, Pegu. 
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From 

The OFFICIATING SUPT. of FORESTS in PEGU, 
To 

Captain HAINES, 

Brigade Major, Ttmnghoo. 

Dated Tounghoo, the 28th February 1855. 
Sir, 

In continuation of my letter, under date the 24th instant, I 
have the honor to state for the information of the Brigadier Command¬ 
ing, that there is a fifth kind of timber (in addition to the four already 
mentioned) admirably adapted for public works, in lieu of Teak, found in 
great abundance in logs of gigautic size on the banks of the Sitang, near 
the village ofKareen, on the east bank of the river, sixteen miles above 
Tounghoo. 

2. The timber in question is called Touk-kyan by # the Burmese, and 
is Pentaptera arjuana of Botanists, is nine feet in girth and fifty feet in 
length and upwards, and admirably adapted for /looting boards, sheathing 
boards and rafters, with the advantage of being an easy timber to work. 

3. Should it be thought expedient or necessary to employ this timber 
in the construction of public buildings at Tounghoo, it might be felled 
and sawn up on the spot where I have a resident Goung-gwai at Kareon 
village, named Ko-youk-kyee, who would take care and be responsible to 
me, that the persons sent by either the Commissariat or the Executive 
Engineer to fell and saw up the timber for the public purposes did no 
injury to the Teak Forests. 

4 . If this timber be felled now, and sawed up at once into boards, pud 
the boards be stacked on their ends in the usual way as they are sawn, 
they will have time enough to season before the commencement of the “ 
ensuing rains. 

I have, &c.,* 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Supt. of Forests, Pegu,. 

Office of the Supt. of 
Forests in Pegu, Tounghoo ,' 

The 28 th February 1855. 

(True Copy,) 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Supt. of Forests, Pegu. 
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To 

Major A. P. PHAYRE, 

Commr. of Pegu told Gov. Genl.’s Agent, Tounghoo. 

Dated Tounghoo, the 15 th March 1855. 

Sir, 

I regret that a return of fever yestercL, ... ening pjr« Rented 
my seeing you as you requested. 

2 . I quite agree with you that we should tfeal leniently with the 
Kareens, but the Forests north of Tounghoo are not in their hands, 
not even the Koon-oung Forest; and ,the person La Quay, alluded to 
in my letter of yesterday’s date, though originally a Kareen, is a natu¬ 
ralized Burman, and all the indulgence either he or the Kareen’s desire 
is to be employed to fell timber over the Forests they claim no right 
whatever, and, when informed by me that their felling timber without 
the sanction of the Forest Department was illegal, they submitted to 
the order and declared they would fell no more, but would consider it a 
hardship if not allowed to remove what they had already felled, and 
this is the only Forest nSrth of Tounghoo that the Kareens have any 
connection whatever with. 

3. The infringement of Forest Rules has not however been confined 
to the Forests north of Tounghoo, as you will perceive by the 12th para, 
of my letter of the 8th instant, but has been extended to the Thouk-yai- 
gat, one of the Southern Forests, where saw-pits have likewise been 
erected and authority given to cut up and remove timber (vide documents 
Nos. 9, 10, 11 and 12,) and where we found elephants without responsi¬ 
ble owners employed in the removal of green felled timber (vide docu¬ 
ment No. 8.) These elephants are still in the Forest close to Tounghoo, 
only awaiting our departure in order to return to their work. 

. 4. I. have thus done my duty in bringing these circumstances to 

you! notice, and should you still have any doubt on your mind as to the 
course to be pursued, I* have only to request that the whole of the cor¬ 
respondence, may be submitted for the orders of the Government. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Office of the Supt. of i Offg. Supt. of Forests, Pegu. 

Forests in Pegu, Rangoon, V 
The 15fa March 1855. j 

(True Copy,) 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Supt. of Forests, Pegu. 
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To 


SnT>, 

V 


Major A. P. PH AY HE, 

Commr. of Pegu and Goer. Genl.'s A govt. 

Cuv>p Thabyaymih, 7th March 1855. 


i have th^ honor herewith to enclose Statements Nos! 1 
and 2, regarding foiled timber in the Khabonng Forest, showing that 
Monng Phai Myo, Thoogyee of this district, now in your camp, is con¬ 
cerned in the felling of Teak timber, of which J, can bear witness myself 
as having seen some of the timber Shirs illegally felled as it was dragged 
to the water’s edge and the fresh stumps of several trees that, have been 
dragged away. 


2 . I may add, that 1 have understood from Mr. O’Riley, that this 
man Moung Pliai is the owner of six or eight hundred logs of felled 
timber in this Forest, and I must say that it is impossible for me to 
protect the interests of Government, if persorfs in Monng Phai’s posi¬ 
tion are thus allowed to trade in timber, as the whole of the people in 
this district, are corrupted by his influence and example, so that I cannot 
expect to get the slightest assistance or one word of truth from thorn, as 
for example the evidence of Nga Humic, (document No. 1.) which is a 
complete evasion of what, he voluntarily stated in my presence only a 
few hours before, as proved by Moung Youk's statement, and that of 
Mr. Fernandez (document No. 2.} 


I have, &c.\ 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Snpt. of Forests, Pegu‘ 


Office of the Suit, of 
Forests in Peuu, Toungltoo, 
The 17 th March 1855. 


1 


(A Trufc Copy.) 

(Signed) J, MCCLELLAND, 

Ojfg. Supl. of Forests, Pegu. 
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Document No. 1. 


Camp Tkabyaywah, on the Khaboung Choung, 

17 th March 1855. 

Nga Humic. 

1 Q .—What village do you belong to ? 

A. —Tliabekway. 

2 Q .—Are you well acquainted with (l tho Khaboung Forests ? 

■d. —No. 

8 Q .—Do you remember the last time we went into the Forest this 
morning ? 

A. —Yes. 

4 Q .—How many logs of timber did we see on the banks of the Kha 
boung at that place ? 

A. —I saw some logs, but 1 don’t remember how many. 

5 Q .—When were thc^ cut ? 

A. —1 think they were felled after this last rains. 

6 Q .—By whom ? 

A. —I do not know. 

7 Q .—By whose order ? 

A. —I can’t say. 

8 Q .—What house did we see at the place where the timber was cut ? 
.A —A shed for the coolies. 

9 Q .—What coolies 1 

A. —I think it was the timber-cutter's shed. 

10 Q. —What, timber-cutter's ? 

A. —Moung Koo was one of the parties ; he resides in the village ol 
Dwajee. 

11 Q .—What kind .of timber did Ire cut ? 

A. —Don’t know. 

12 Q .—What kind of timber did you see what was cut this morning t 
A. —TeAk. I also saw besides the logs a few stumps. 

13 Q .—Who do the logs belong to < 

A .—Myo Thoogyee Moung Phai ? 

14 Q .—Where is he ? 

A.— He is here now with the Commissioner. 
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15 Q. —Has Moung Phai any more felled timber in the Rhaboung 
Forest ? 

A .—I can’t say. 

16 Q .—What are the names of the wood-cutters that, did not receive 
their pay from M^oung Phai for felling timber as you told us this 
mornnigj^ 

A . —Moung Uu is o^e; 1 don’t know the others. 

17 Q .—How much is due him ? 

A. —1 cannot say. 

18 Q .—By whom is tho sum payable ? 

A. —By Moung Phai. 

19 Q .—Whose buffaloes dragged the timber l 
A. — I can’t say. 

20 Q .—You say you saw some stumps, who cut those trees ? 

A. —I heard it was the Myo Thoogyeo who cut the timber, but I 
don’t know of my own knowledge. 

Thus taken down by me, on the day, moytn anil year first above 
written. 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg Su.pl. of Forests, Pegv. 

(A True Copy.) 

(Signed) j. McClellan d, 

Offg. Slept, of Forests, Pegu. 
Document No. 2. 

Camp Thahyayvuh, on the Kliahoung Choung. 

1 7th March 1855 . 

Atoung Goals examined. 

1 Q .—Were you present this morning when vve examined the timber 
on the left bank of the Khaboung Choung ? 

A. —Yes. 

2 Q .—Do you remember what our guide JNga Humie said on that 
occasion ? 

A .—On being asked by you who the three logs pointed out by you 
belong to, the guide said it was the property of the Myo Tlmogyee 
Moung Phai, who felled the timber, because the Myovvoon wanted it. 

3 . Q .—When did Nga Humie say the timber was felled ? 

A .—During the last rains. 
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4 Q. —Did Nga Humie say any thing in your hearing about sums of 
money still due to several parties for felling timber ? 

A .—He voluntarily stated there were several parties who wore not 
yet paid by the Myo Thoogyee for felling timber, 

5 Q. —You saw the logs on the left bank of the Khaboung above 
alluded to ; what is your opinion as to their being new or old ? 

'A .—It is new timber. 

6 Q. —Could you swear it is new timber ? 

A. —I can take my oath it is. 

Remarks by the OjJfj. Supt. of Forhis. —Mr. C. Fernandez appears 
before me, and states that he has heard Moung Youk's evidence, and 
as he was present on the occasion referred to himself, can declare it to 
be correct. 

(Signed) C. FERNANDEZ. 

Thus token down by me, on the day, month and year first above 
written. 


(Signed) .1. MCCLELLAND, 

O jfg. Supt. o f Forests, Pegu. 
(A True Copy.) 

(Signed) ,j. McClelland, 

Offg. Sujit. of Forests, Pegu. 


To 


J. MCCLELLAND, Esquire, 


Supt of Forests , Pegu. 


Dated Kyet Shah, 20 th March 1855. 

No. 1<\ Forest. 


Sir, 


1 HAVE the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your se- 


Sunt.. of forests in 
Vvum to Commr. pf Pegu, 
clf'h'nl 8th March IS55, 
with enclosures, marked, 
1 to 12. 

I 4 '] on the same to the 
(liLtccf 14th March 
IS.'in, with enclosures. 

Troiii the same to tho 
dated 15th M arch 
18.05. ^ 

From the same to the 
same, dated 17th March 
1855. 


vend hitters and their enclosures noted in the 
margin, regarding the very serious damage which 
has boon done to some of the Teak Forests in the 
Tounghoo district by unseasoned timber having 
been lately felled. These letters have remained 
unanswered until now, because I wish to ascertain, 
first, wdiat was the state of affairs as regards Teak 
timber in the Khaboung stream, up which I have 
been proceeding, and also because from your ill¬ 
ness I was not able to see you on this subject in 
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the station of Tounghoo. The Karecn Thoogyee of Koon-oung named 
Nga La Quay having been specially deputed to proceed with Major 
Allan in making the boundary east of the Sitang, it was not practica¬ 
ble for me to call and examine him as suggested by you. 

2. ^ From your.letters it appears as follows :— 

That north of Tounghoo timber has been lately felled both on the 
Tswa River and in tliNKoun-ouug district, and to the south on the Thouk- 
yai-gat and KhaLoung streams. 

3 . On the Tswa river, you so^v twelve loozars, some of which appeared 
to belong to trees felled in a gr\m state. You also saw some seasoned 
trees just felled with the branches still unloppcd ; some of this timber 
was felled by one Moung Huyeen, who states he was employed to 
do so by one Moung Ran Yai, an inhabitant of Tounghoo, who 
had authority from the Assistant Commissioner. This however was 
denied by Moung Pan Yai, whom you examined at Tounghoo. 

4. In the Koon-oung circle, on the East bank ol the Sitang, you met 
the Thoogyee La Quay, who is a Karecn, and* he informed you he had 
authority from the Assistant Commissioner to fell leak timber in his 
circle, and that he had felled 300 logs. 

5. It does not appear that timber has been lately felled in any other 
portion of the Forests north of Tounghoo, except the above two circles. 
The timber so felled has been done in direct contravention of existing 
orders. The authority to fell, stated by some people whom you ques¬ 
tioned to have been given by Mr. O’Riley, the Assistant Commissioner, 
is not borne out by the document they exhibited. These all refer to 
bringing away timber felled under the Burmese'Government. In the 
case of the Karecn La Quay, Mr. O’Riley informs mo that.ho gave no or¬ 
ders or permission to fell timber. Indeed it is quite incredible that he 
would. Mr. O’Riley informed sundry people that they were at liberty to 
bring away old felled timber, and he received it as it was brought for the 
Department of Public Works, and some also it appears for the Commis¬ 
sariat It is to he regretted that he did so, as every thing regarding the 
working of the Forests and the collection of the revenue! should have 
been left entirely to your Assistant to deal with. Mr. O’Riley will be in¬ 
formed accordingly as a guide for the future, and he ^requested once 
more to warn all Thoogyees and others against unauthorized felling of 
timber, but to give every support to your department when applied for. 
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6 . It is a very difficult question to decide how the felled timber in 
Koon-oung is to be disposed of. The Notification of the 21st of Novem¬ 
ber last gave all persons possessing old jjplled timber in the Tounghoo 
Forests, north of the City of Tounghoo, up to 1st January 1856, to bring 
it away. This is consistent with justice, in order that person’s ptoperty 
may not be confiscated, and at the same time that the Forest rnay'come 
under entire Government control within a reasonable period. The same 
privilege would at the same time have been extended to the Forests south 
of the City of Tounghoo, but I at that time was informed that there was 
not much felled timber in those Forests and that the owners had possess¬ 
ed better opportunities during 1853 find 1854 of bringing what there 
was away than those to the north. Mr. O’Riley, however, informs me, 
that this is not tiro case ; that the obstacles to the removal of timber, part¬ 
ly arising from the disturbed state of the country and partly from the 
want of buffaloes to drag the logs, have been perhaps even greater to the 
south than to the .north. Under these circumstances, to prohibit at 


once the removal of old felled timben from the southern streams, would 

V 

amount to an act of spoliation, which would lie quite unjustifiable. The 


latter part of the Notification, of 23rd November 1851, must therefore be 


modified, but with stringent checks to prevent waste and destruction. 


7. One groat difficulty in adjusting this matter arises from the fact, 
that under the Burmese Government, the local Officers ( i. e. the Thoo- 
gyees of circles) were, so to speak, the lords of the manor and received a 
fee on each tree felled. They alone gave permission to fell Teak trees ; 
Teak trees were to them in fact a property held in virtue of their offices, 
and a number of the inhabitants of each circle were generally interested 
in the killing of the trees and sometimes in the dragging of them. This 
consideration will show at once the great obstacles which have to bo 
overcome in preserving the Forest, since an important privilege of the 
Thoogyees has, under the British Government, been abrogated. Still it 
is necessary to put a stop to the waste of the Teak Forest, and they must 
at once bo guarded against destruction and the rights of the British 
Government'(herein indicated. But at the same time, it will not be ex¬ 
pedient, nor would it be just, at this early period of our rule, and while 
people’s minds are scarcely yet settled down to the change of masters, 
suddenly to treat as delinquents those who can scarcely all at once cease 
to deem that their own property, which all their lives they have practi- 
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cally regarded as such, and which for generations past has been so treat¬ 
ed. With respect to La Quay I make every allowance for liis being a 
Kareen, and although you state that he is a naturalized Burman, I have 
seen and conversed some time with him, and I assure you, you have been 
misinformed in jhis particular. He and his people are in race and 
Language, and feeling Kareeus. I do not wish to condemn him without a 
hearing, which iherc\\ias not been opportunity of giving him, I will' not 
therefore order the confiscation of the timber from this circle, and as the 
green timber said to have been cut in the other Forests, north of Tounghoo, 
namely, on the Tswa, is too si^all a quantity to call for any general 
measure other than what exists already, and it is necessary to dispose of 
this subject without delay, I direct that what has been cut, be allowed to 
be brought down to Tounghoo and sold to the Executive Engineer, under 
Rule VII. of the Rules dated the 7th July 1854. But in allowing this, 
I rely upon the vigilance of your department in the Forest of Tswa and 
Koon-oung, preventing any more timber being felled?, or instantly report¬ 
ing any they may find, and stamping.it at mine, in order that it may be 
recognized and not bo allowed to pass under the permission here given 
for what has already been cut. This permission extends also to the 119 
logs referred to in your letter of the 14th instant, the whole of which 
appears to have come from the Koon-oung circle. With the exception, 
then, of what may be cut hereafter, the whole of the felled timber now 
in the Forest north of Tounghoo may he brought down for sale to the 
town of Tounghoo. Old timber may of course, at the discretion of the 
owners, be carried elsewhere after payment of duty tliereon. 

7. With respect to the timber which is in the streams to the south of 
the City of Tounghoo, namely, the Thouk-yai-gat, KLaboung and o.thers, 
as it is stated that there is a quantity of bond fide old felled timber 
therein, I request you will proceed as follows 

You will place at the mouth of each stream an establishment suffi¬ 
cient to overhaul the ti.mber when brought down. That which is old 
timber, or even doubtful, should be passed for duty and allowed to he 
carried away where the owners please as soon as possible. ‘’That which 
is clearly new should be detained, and in order that I may he kept in¬ 
formed of the number of logs seized, I request you will have the goodness 
to send me monthly a statement on this head, in the form accompanying, 
and I request no final order for the confiscation of any of this timber 
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may be given without my sanction. Should any additional establish¬ 
ment be required to carry out these orders, the same may be entertained, 
a separate bill being submitted for the expenses, in order that I may ob¬ 
tain Government sanction thereto. 

8 . I believe I have now entered into every* material particular refer¬ 
red to in your letters under reply, except that of the substitution of Raul, 
iron-wood, or other timber for Teak in the publ y buildings. I fully 
agree with you in your general views on this subject, though I doubt the 
propriety of using such a wood as Eug. It has the character of decaying 
in seven or eight years, unless very carefi/dy preserved from moisture, and 
if used as posts in the ground, it appears to be impossible to prevent 
the damp acting upon it. . 

9. The Assistant Commissioner of Tounghoo has, with the view of sup¬ 
plying the Department of Public Works, entered into arrangements with 
the Burmese authorities across the border to supply 8,000 logs. With 
this and what is already available, and the other descriptions of timber 
mentioned in your letter,^I anticipate that the supply for the public 
works will be ample. I have also written to the Assistant Commissioner 
aud to the Collector of Customs at Tounghoo to be careful that no tim¬ 
ber from the district is smuggled into the town as foreign. I request 
you will also instruct your Assistant at Tounghoo to be vigilant in this 
matter. 

10 . I will be obliged if you will inform me how you would suggest 
that the revenue due upon the timber already furnished to the Execu¬ 
tive Engineer at Tounghoo should be adjusted. 

11 . E inally, I request you will issue the necessary orders to your 
Assistants at Tounghoo in this matter without delay, in order that the 
timber north <5f Tounghoo may be available for the public works and 
owners may be relieved from their present state of anxiety. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) A. P. PHAYRE, 

Commr. of Pegu and Agent to the Govr. Gent. 

Pegu Commr.’s Office: 

\ 

Kyetchah, 

The 20 th March 1855. 

(A True Copy.) 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. Supt. of Forests, Pegu. 
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Pegu Commissioner’s Court, Mewgyee, District of Tharaiuaddy,, 

May Kith, 1855. 

Present: 

A. P. Pjiayre, 

Commr. of Pegu and A gent to the Uovr. Oenl. 

Revenue Miscellaneous Case, No. 21, of J stQuarter, 1855-56. 

Petition of Messrs. J. H. Fowler and Frank TT. Marshall, Merchants, 

of Rangoon. 

Read this Petition. f 

Read also Report thereon by the Assistant Commissioner of Thara- 
waddy, contained in letter No. 5, dated the 25th of May 1S55. 

The gist of the petition appears to be that Foresters in Tharaivaddy 
are not allowed to cut their timber into suitable sizes for removal. 

Whatever regulation on this head may bo introduced, hereafter the 
Commissioner never intended the rule to apply to felled timber hand fide 
private property—timber which, under the Notification quoted by the 
petitioner, parties are allowed to remove. 

The Assistant Commissioner of Tharawaddy also reports that “ there 
“ is nb restriction whatever to people carrying away or cutting up timber 
“ belonging to them into any dimensions they think fit.” 

The only restriction is on fresh felled timber. 

The petitioners therefore may bo assured that they will meet with no 
obstruction in the removal of old felled timber bond fide private pro¬ 
perty, or should such be offered by any person, the Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner will afford immmediate redress. 

(Signed) A. P. PHAYRE, 

Commr. of Pegu, and Govr. Genl.’s Agent. 

(True Copy of a Copy,) 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Offg. S-upt. of Forests, Pegu. 



To 
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No. 17. 


j. McClelland, esquire, 

SiqiL of Forests, Pegu,. 

Baled Rangoon, the 0 tk June 1S55. 


Sir, 

I HAVE tic honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
No. 404, dated the 4th June, being a Report on the petition of Mouug 
K.yo and others. I request you will have the goodness to return that 
petition, as it is a document beloi^ing to my office. 


2 . I take this opportunity of transmitting to you copy of a proceed¬ 
ing issued by me while in the Tharawaddy District, on the petition of Mr. 
F. H. Marshall, who complained that his people were prevented cutting 
his timber into suitable lengths to enable them to bring it away. 


Pegu Commr.’s Office ; 
Rangoon, 

The (ilk Jane 1855. 


I have, fcc., 

(Signed) A. P. PPIAYRE, 

Conir. of Pegu, and Agent to the Gour. Genl. 


(True Copy,) 

(Signed) j. McClelland, 

Off. Rapt, of Forests, Pegu. 


(Copy.) 

No. 18. 

No. 1. 

To 

The SUPERINTENDENT of FORESTS, 

Rangoon. 

Sir, 

1 HAVE the.honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 17, dated the 29th ultimo. 

2. In your 2nd para, you state that it will be necessary to refuse the 
admission of private claims to felled timber in the IIlain<^ Thoungyeen, 
and Pegu River Forests, from the 1st January 1854. This must however 
only apply to felled timber now found within these limits of those 
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Forests,—since hitherto persons have not been prohibited from removing 
felled timber from the Forests, and no proclamation of the registry 
alluded to by you has been made. In fact, as time was given for per¬ 
sons to remove from the Forests timber, it was supposed, they had a 
claim to, as their own property, it would not now be' fair to deny*ihat 
claim on the mere fact of their having taken away the timber subse¬ 
quent to the date of a registration regarding winch no public notice 
(as far as I know) has been given. 

* 

3. I will have no objection to your withholding the publication of 
the tariff annexed to my Memorandufa, and transmitted to you with 
my letter No. 16, of the 18th ultimo, until the order of the Most Noble 
the Governor General in Council- can be received, should you consider 
that no public loss and inconvenience will result from the delay. 

4. A copy of your letter now under reply will he submitted for the 
information of the Most Noble the Governor General in Council. 


Bassein, 1 
The 5th June 1854. J 


I have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) A. P. PH AY RE, 

Commissioner. 


(True Copy.) 

(Signed) A. P. PHAYRE, 
Commr. of Pegu and Agent to the Govr. Qcnl. 


(Copy.) 

No. 67. 

No. 2. 

To 

The SUPERINTENDENT of FORESTS in PEGU, 

Rangoon. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 252, dated the 1st instant, conveying your opinion on the subject 
of permitting the removal of felled Teak timber from the Forests of 
Tharawaddy and Tounghoo. 

2. You consider that by allowing persons to take away such timber, 
there will be a general scramble for it in those Forests ; that the measure 
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Wpuld not protect the righ* < of property nor benefit the interests of the 
timber trade, and that the only parties -who would profit by it would 
be those who never had any property at all, either in the Forests or 
elsewhere. 

3. It is very evident, that as regards felled timber 'lying in the above 
Forests, there are sonje persons, either within or beyond our frontier, who 
have a right of property.therein, provided it was cut before Pegu became 
a British Province. It is only ridtt and proper that such persons should 
be allowed to remove their propoHy. To grant that permission, then, is 
the primary object, and the intereSts of the timber trade are altogether 
secondary. 

4. The Forests of Tharawaddy and Toungboo have hitherto been 
nearly sealed up. The country adjoining them has been in too unsettled 
a state for people to bring away their timber. The owners have not 
therefore had the same opportunities for saving their property which 
were afforded to propietors of felled timber in (die Southern Forests. In 
those tracts people were by sufferance allowed to remove felled timbers 
up to 30th May 1854, that is, during seventeen months from the date el’ 
annexation. Yet from this privilege having been accorded merely by 
tacit sufferance, and not from public and positive enactment and notice, 
the evil you refer to chiefly resulted, that, namely, of persons, who never 
had any property in timber, taking possession of what was unclaimed. 

I am now satisfied that, some owners of felled timber, in the Southern 
Forests, omitted to bring it away because no previous notice promulgat¬ 
ing tlie intentions of Cevernment on the subject was issued, and they 

hoped to have a definite period granted to them to admit of .their 

# 

removing it. 

5. As a partial remedy to this state of affairs, you propose, should 
owners really exist, that they be invited to send jn their, qj^ps between 
this and the 30th of May next. The oiVriers of felled timber in the 
Tharawaddy and Toungboo Forests probably live in their vicinity, and 
have had but little intercourse as yet with the .British authorities. I 
have no faith "whatever that a Notification regarding claims to timber 
would ever reach them, and even if it did, have no faith^at all that the 
flnims could he efficiently inquired into and decided within the period 
named. The process would be unsatisfactory and vexatious to the 
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owners of timber, and would altogether fail in the main object, that of 
separating the true claims from the Shan. 

6. For the reasons stated above, I consider the best solution of the 
difficulty to be that of giving an ample period, or about twelve months, 
for allowing people to bring away timber lying felled vJithin the limit's of 
the, Tharawaddy and Tounghoo Forests. No doubt some persons will 
under that permission drag away timber which hai’no owners present in 
the country and which properly belongs to Government as unclaimed 
property, but the far greater evil of confiscating the property of poor and 
honest men will be avoided and a fair Opportunity he given to all, either 
to bring away their own property, or to soli it to others who have the 
means of removing it. By this measure the owners of felled timber 
may, if they please, retain their property : without this plan they can¬ 
not possibly do so. The right course, therefore, in the matter is evident. 
On these grounds I consider it proper to grant that authority to remove 
timber from the Tharawaddy and Tounghoo Forests which was declared 
necessary by the Notice ol the 30th of May 1854. 

7. For the present all timber will be liable to the new rates of duty, 
unless circumstances show the equity of a partial reduction in particular 
cases,. 

8 . You are requested to report to me the proper limits of the Thara¬ 
waddy and Tounghoo Teak Forests as soon as you can ascertain them 
by personal inspection or otherwise. 

9 . I herewith transmit a notice upon the above subject, which I 
request you will have the goodness to publish as soon as possible, ami to 
have' it translated into the Burmese language and printed off for general 
information. 

ltt. I deem it proper to add that 1 do not recognize the right of 
property of Jfcdividuals < to killed timber standing in the Forests. 

I'have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) A. P. PHAYRE, 

Rangoon, ) Commissioner. 

The 3rd November 1854. j" 

(True Copy,) 

(Signed) A. P. PIIAYRE, 

Commr. of Pegu, and Agent to the Qovr. Qenl. 
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(Copy.) 

No. 3. 

Memo, ivith reference, to the Letter, and its accompanying Documents, 
of the Superintendent of Forests. 

lx The statements made to Dr. McClelland by the Thoogyec of Koou- 
oug (La Quay,) to the effect that he had received a written order from 
me to cut the timber't>e states having been brought to my notice person¬ 
ally by the Superintendent of Forests, 1 at the time gave an unqualified 
denial of any such authority having been given, and requested information 
of a particular nature on the subject to enable mo to bring the man and 
others forward to answer for their conduct. This was not afforded me, 
but a sweeping assertion was made by him that the system was general 
throughout the lower streams of the ISitang, implying that such was done 
by my agency. I can only repeat here the denial I then made, and refer 
to the Tseet-kay through whom the orders regarding Teak timber wero 
principally given for their nature. It will be more Satisfactory to obtain 
from La Quay a statement of the information he is represented as 
having given to the Superintendent of Forests, which shall be done as 
early as possible after the service he is now employed in with Major 
Allan is completed ; but I would here remark, that as the Superintendent 
of Forests has possessed himself of all Letmhats given by me to parties 
having timber at certain places, conveying a permission to convert it for 
the purposes of Government, that the order given, as stated, to La Quay 
and others to cat timber, should in all justice to me have; been produced. 

2. Letmhats in English given me to the same effect as the above : 

The only documents written in English, and given to owners of timber 

in the Forest, that I can bring to my recollection, were occasional .notes 
to the Forest Assistant, Mr. Gibson, to examine the claim for certain 
timber lying in. the Forest, said to bo the property of the claimant * 

3. Permission given to the owners of timber to convert it on the 
spot into plank for delivery to the Engineer at this place : 

My private communication to Dr. McClelland, in explanation, renders 
unnecessary any further remark here. My motive in doing so was, as 
there explained, simply that of meeting the exigencies of the service at 
this place, instead of allowing the timber to find its way out of the Dis¬ 
trict. On all occasions of providing this permission the order provides 
also for its being proved to be the property of the claimant, under the 
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supervision of tlie Forest Goung, for whose conduct I am in no way 
responsible. 

4 . With reference to the charge made by the Superintendent of Fo¬ 
rests, that I have usurped his functions in regard to the levying duty on 
timber, &c., evinced a reckless disregard of the existing* regulations. *' 

I disclaim'all intention of having so acted. The ^matter of payment 
of duty on timber purchased for the use of Government being one of a 
mere transfer in account, I considered that it could be done at any -future 
period, after reference had been made to the Commissioner, and for this 
purpose furnished the Assistant with 4 monthly memo., upon which 
ultimately the duty could be arranged. 

Urgent requirements for the public service, and an imperfect and 
inefficient Forest establishment, may undoubtedly have been the cause 
of much irregularity in this respect, and a fair consideration of those 
circumstances on the,part of the Superintendent of Forests would have 
spared me the infliction of, a charge of so serious a nature. 

5. My recommendation to owners of elephants to bring them.up 
here for working the Forests, with several applications from parties 
in Maulmainfor employment for the elephants, and knowing that there 
is a very large amount of filled timber in the Forest belonging to natives, 
I gave a general reply to all applicants, to the effect that I had no doubt 
but good employment for the elephants could be had, in which I could see 
neither infriugment of Forest Regulations or impropriety of action on 
my part. 


The Notifications from the Forest Department received by me have 
been invariably given the greatest publicity to, both in the place and in 
the District; and if any such irregularities as those complained of have 
occurred, I am surely not to be held' responsible for the inefficiency of a 
Department over which I have no control. 

^Signed) Edw. O’RILEY, 

, Assistant Commissioner. 


TounUhoo, 

The 12 th March 1855. 


(True Copy,) 

(Signed) A. P. PHAYRE, 
Commr. of Pegu, and Agent to the Govr. Genl. 
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(Copy.) 

No. 47. 

No. 4. 

To 

Major A. P. PHAYRE, 

*' ,( 7ommr ., and Govr. Genl.’s Agent, 

Tounghoo. 

Dat'd Tounghoo, the 1 5th March 1855. 
Sir, 

With reference to the notice of the Superintendent of Forests, 
dated 21st November, and received by me on the 9th December last, 
I regret to observe that an oversight was made by me as regards the 
removal of timber from the Forests to the South of Tounghoo. 

2. Under the impression that all timber in the Tounghoo Districts, 
felled previous to our occupation of the country, enjoyed equality of 
privilege in its removal, I had, previous to the receipt of the uotico in 
question, granted permission to owners of felled timber on the Thouk- 
yai-ghaut to convert, it on the spot for purposes of Government, and 
omitted to rescind the permission so given, from the oversight in question, 
which was induced by the knowledge' that the causes which operated to 
prevent the owners of timber from receiving it in the Forests to the North 
of Tounghoo, had an equal effect as those to the South of this. In some 
localities, in fact, the loss of buffaloes from disease, and plunder by 
dacoits, to which may be added the general interruption of all ’undertakings 
inconsequence of the disturbed state, of the country for a considerable ■ 
period after our arrival here, was more severely felt to the South of 
Tounghoo than to the North, and thereby prevented the removal of the 
timber. 

4. I again repeat my extreme regret, that much irregularity has 
prevailed in the Forests of this District generally, the consequence of an 
imperfect system of supervision; but for the future, through the Agency 
of good “ Goung-gwais” and the continued supervision of the Forest 
Assistant, I have no doubt but that the Forest Rules can be strictly 

a 2 
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observed ; and I need scarcely add that every possible assistance to that 
end shall be afforded by me. 


I have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) E. O’RILEY, 

Assistant Commissioner. 


(Signed) 


(True Copy) 

A. P. PHAYRE, 


Commr. of Pegu' and Agent to the Oovr. Genl. 

I 


(Copies.) 

No. 58. 

No. 5. 

To 

Major A. P. PHAYRE, 

Commr., and Governor General’s Agent. 

Dated Tounghoo, the 21 st March 1855. 
Sir, 

The Kareen Tso-kay of Koon-oug, Lay Quay, having pre¬ 
sented himself yesterday, I took the opportunity of examining him with 
regard to the charge made against him by the Superintendent of Forests 
for a breach of the Forest Regulations. 

2. The investigation, both in Burmese and English, annexed, will 
servg to show that an error has in all probability been made in the mean¬ 
ing attached to the Tso-kay’s statements, as recorded by the Superinten¬ 
dent of Forests, otherwise a perversion of that meaning has been made 
by the interpreter, which may require explanation. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) E. O’RILEY, 
c Assistant Commissioner. 

(True Copy) 


(Signed) A. P. PHAYRE, 
Commr. of Pegu, and Agent to the Qovr. Gent, 
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(Copy.) 

No. SI of 1855. 

Assistant Commissioner’s Court, Tounghoo, the 20th day of March 1855. 

Present: 

Edwd. O’Riley, 

Assistaiit Commissioner. 

EXAMINATION 'of the Tso-kay of Koon-oug, Lay Quay, with refer- 

„ ence to an alleged breach of the Forests Re- 

Miscellaneoiuj, . t 

gulations^in cutting Teak timber in his circle. 

Tso-kay\Lay Quay, called. 

Q. —Did you meet the Superintendent of Forests in your circle ? 

A. —I did. 

Q. —What was the nature of the questions put by him ? 

A. —He asked me if I had been cutting timber ; to which I replied 
that I had been cutting Teak, a part of which was in the river, and a 
part still in the jungle. He also asked me when I cut the Teak in 
question, about 250 logs. I told him that it was cut during the months of 
Thadeeng (October,) Gwat-ta-tsoung-Moung (November,) Na-Pan (Decem¬ 
ber). By eutting, I mean that it was cut into short lengths during those 
months, which I explained to the interpreter of the officer. He also 
asked me by whose order I had cut this timber, and I replied that I did 
so by order or permission of the Myowoon, who gave me a verbal order to 
that effect. He asked me to give him a man to act as Forest Goung, and I 
told him there was none in my village who would take the employment. 1 
offered myself for the situation, but he said that as 1 was the Thoogyee, the 
place of Goung could not be held by me. I also pointed to a loozar I had 
near my house in process of cutting up, and told him that as it was 

rotten in the centre it was of no u^e as a log, and that I cut it up to 

• * 

make into plank. 

I explained to the interpreter, that all ,the wood belonging to me was 
not felled since the English came into the country, but some five or six 
years ago, and that it had been lying in tlie Forest ever since. I am 
certain that I explained this to the interpreter, and he I suppose did so 
to the officer. I was asked to furnish a list of green and dead trees in 
the Forest, but having received orders not to touch the*standing trees, 
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I replied that I was unable to do so. This is all that passed between us to 
the best of my recollection. 

Q. —Have you received any orders from, this Court regarding the Forests? 

A. —I received an order, in Wah-Tso last year, to the effect that all 
trees standing in the Forests, whether killed, nat-that; or living, we?*e on 
no account to be touched, and that persons found doing so would be 
punished. This was made known to all my people, and no one has cut a 
single tree to my knowledge. 

Q. —Did you ever meet the late Assistant in the Forest Department, 
Mr. Gibson? 

A. —Yes, lie came to my house in Ta-tsoung Moung (November) last. 

Q. —What were his orders to you ? 

A. —He told me that we were at liberty to take away all timber be¬ 
longing to us lying on the ground, but that all the standing trees were 
the property of Government. 

Q. —Have you received any orders from the Myo-oke-oo-Ban regard¬ 
ing the Forests ? 

A. —Yes, to the same effect as that from the Court; I also received a 
copy of the proclamation, which I hung up in the village, and it is there 
now. 

Q .— How many trees had you lying in the Toungyas before the 
English came ? 

A. —About two hundred. 

Q .— How many loozars would these trees give when cut up ? 

A.-, —Four hundred at least. 

Q ,—Will you take your oath, that since the English came you have 
not cut a single standing either living or dead ? 

A.— I am ready to take the oath to that effect. Why should I go to , 
the trouble in felling trees when I had so much ready on the ground 
or cut green trees, which are of no use. 

Q .— Have you heard of any one cutting timber in the Forests either 
in those in your locality or elsewhere ? 

A. I have not; such has not been the case in the Forests in Koon-oug. 
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,The above having been read over, Lay Quay acknowledges its correct¬ 
ness, and states liis willingness to swear to its truth. 

(Signed)- 

„ E. O’RILEY, 
Assistant Commissioner. 

Witnesses, 

(Signed)-w- 

^Obdeb. 

The above examination will be placed on the records, and a copy 
of these proceedings be sent to the Commissioner of Pegu for his in¬ 
formation. 

(Signed) E. O’RILEY, 

Assistant Commissioner. 

(True Copy,) 

(Signed) E. O’RILEY, 

Assistant Commissioner. 

(True Copy,) 

(Signed) A. P. PHAYRE, 

Commr. of Pegu, and Agent to the Govr. Gent. 


(Copy.) 

No. 6. 

No. 40 of 1855. 


Tounghoo, the 2ith day of March. 1855. 

Edwd. O’Riley, 

Assistant Commissioner. 



Miscellaneous. 


Read Statement of 4 

(A.) Moung Shwa Nyo. 
(B.) Nga Kyu. 


(C.) John Peareo, relating to the subject of green 
Teak timber having been supplied to the Executive Engineer, as stated by 


the Superintendent of Forests. 
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Order. 

The above statements will be appended to these proceedings, and copy 
forwarded to the Commissioner of Pegu for his information. 

(Signed) Edw. O'RILEY, 

I 

Assistant Commissioner. 

(True Copy,) 

(Signed) Edw. O’RILEY, 

Assistant Commissioner. 

(True Copy,) 

(Signed) A. P. PHAYRE, 

Commr. of Pegu, and A gent to the Govr. Genl. 

(Copy.) 

A. 

Tounghoo, 24</t March 1855. 

Present: 

Edw. O’Riley, 

Assistant Commissioner. 

' Examination of Moung Shwai Nyo regarding Teak timber. 

Q .—What was your occupation under the Burmese Government ? 

A. —I was the Theet-kon Thai Gyee, or head timber merchant. 
<2.->-How long did you hold that appointment ? 

A. —For a period of ten years. 

* Q .—During that time what quantity of timber were you in the habit 
of obtaining annually ? 

A. —From the lowest numbe» of logs, 500 to 1,000 per annum. 

Q. —What kind of timber # was it you thus supplied ? 

A. —Yuesfs (Masts), (ITluai) Short Logs, (Doo) Long Logs, (Lests) Logs 
of 35 toungs length, with unequal thickness. 

Q .—Was any duty paid on this timber on its arrival here? 

A. —None, tlie duty was paid on its arrival at Rangoon. 

Q. —From what portion of the Forests was this timber procured ? 
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A. —Chiefly from the Upper Tswai (Tseing Kng.), also from Beinbyai 
and also from Koon-oug Nga Kyat Kng. 

Q. —Was the timber from the above places cut near the main stream 
(Poung-loung) ? 

^4.—No, it was cut at a distance of from 1 to 3 Tseings (G miles) and 
upwards from the Poung-loung (Sitang.) 

. Q. —Has there been any Teak timber near the mouth of the Tswai, or 
in the vicinity of the iSitang on the banks of other streams, during the 
past ten years ? 

A. —None, but trees that we\p not worth cutting from disease or other 
defects, and those were small in number. 

Q. —In which of the streams was the largest quantity of timber cut 
during the last three years of the Burmese Government ? 

A. —In the Upper Tswai ? 

Q .— Is there any felled timber still remaining in that locality ? 

A. —Yes, the father of Mee Kyne, the Thoogyeo of Bompadee, cut a 
large quantity in the year 1109 B. E. I beard .that there were from 1,000 
to 1,200 trees cut by him. 

Q. —Did any other party cut timber in the Forests ? 

A. —Yes, the people of Bompadee, as well as the villagers of Tseing, cut 
a large quantity. 

Q —Was the timber thus cut carried away ? 

A. —Only a small portion. 

Q. —What is the quantity still remaining ? 

A. —As far as I have been able to ascertain, there must be about 1,500 
trees still remaining, belonging to various parties. 

Q. —Are you aware whether the Kareens of Koon-oug under the Tso- 
kay Lay Quay cut timber during the Burmese Government ? 

A. —Yes, I heard from Lay Quay^that they had a quantity of timber 
at a considerable distance from the stream Sitang, near the foot bf the 
hills, but I cannot state the quantity ; all near the river was exhausted. 
Burmans and others, who traded in timber with the Kareens, also inform¬ 
ed me of this, and that the timber they had was at a great distance. 

*- * 

Q. —Was there much timber of small size (yats) cut within the last 

.ten years ? 

A. —Yes, whenever posts were required for purposesv>f Kyoungs, &c., 
the people supplied the posts by order, wherever they could be found. 
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Q. —From wliat streams were they principally obtained? 

A. —Principally from Kance, from Koon-oug, Tswa, and the Kaboun'g, 
and Thouk-yai-ghaut streams. Wherever they could find them, green 
and killed, they were all cut and delivered to the Government here. 

Q. —Have you seen the rafts that have been brought down the riyer 
from above ? 

Aj —Yes. 

Q. —Have you seen any green wood amongst it/.’ 1 ’ 

A. —Yes, I have seen a jungle log occasionally mixed up with the 
others. 

Q. —How did you recognize them ? 

A. —By their floating low in the water, and being secured to the other 
logs. 

<2-—Can you state how many of such trees you have seen ? 

A. —No, I have only seen one or two such logs, but it would have been 
impossible to bring do;.vn any quantity of such timber. 

Q. —From wliat Forest were those rafts brought, in which you saw 
the logs of green wood ? 

A. —From Young Wen, within our boundary. 

Q. — Have you had any opportunity of hearing whether standing trees 
have been cut lately in the Toungiioo Forests ? 

A. —Yes, I have people constantly going as traders through the Forests, 
and if anything of the kind was being done, they woidd have informed 
me of 'it; but it is generally known to every one that there is an 
order against cutting standing trees, and the people would be afraid to 
do so. 


Witnesses. 


(Signed) Edw. O’RILEY, 

A ssislant Commissioner. 


(Tyue Copy,) 

(Signed) Edw. O’RILEY, 

Asst. Commissioner. 

(True Copy,) 

(Signed) A. P. PHAYRE, 

Commr. of Pegu, and Agent to the Govr, Gent. 
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R. 


Examination of Nrja Kyu with reference to Hue delivery of timber to 
the Executive Engineer. 

Q —What is your present employment ? 

A.—I am the Goung of the sawyers in the Executive Engineer’s 
.Department. 

Q .—Do you receive timbers it arrives from the Forests ? 

A .—Yes, I receive it after having handed in a statement to this Court 
of the number of logs reported by the owners. 

Q. —On the arrival of the wood at this place, is it examined by the 
Forest Goung or peons ? 

A. —No, I am not aware of their ever having examined any. 

Q. —During the past four months what numtier of logs have you 
received ? 

A. —I cannot answer exactly, but T think from 400 to 500.' 

Q .—From whom were these logs principally received ? 

A. —From Tso-kay Lay Quay and Oo Kya. 

Q. —From what Forests were they received ? 

A .—I cannot say. 

Q .—What was the nature of the logs received, green or cured ? 

A .—They were all dried or cured logs, with the ends fresh cut’into 
Hlooars (loozars.) 

Q .—In the whole of the rafts you have received, did you discover 
any green timber? 

A .—I have not discovered any, but seven! trees, which after felling 
have been immersed in the mud and water, and having retained their 
bark may be mistaken for green wood. 

^ Q .—Were the rafts brought down composed of Teak* logs solely, or 
floated by means of bamboos ? ■ 

a 3 
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A .—They were of Teak solely without any bamboos, and had they 
consisted of green wood they could not have floated without other as¬ 
sistance. 

(Signed) Edw. O’RILEY, 

Assistant CommissiorHer. 


Witnesses, 

(True Copy,) 

(Signed) -, 

(A True Copy,) 

(Signed) Emv. O’RILEY, 

Assistant Commissioner. 

(True Copy) 

, (Signed) A. P. PHAYRE, 

Commr. of Pegu, and Agent to the Govr. Genl. 


C. 

Examination of John Pearce, of the 1st Madras Fusiliers, with re¬ 
gard to the timber converted under his superintendence, delivered 
by the Assistant Commissioner for the purposes of the Executive 
Engineer. 

Q .—What is your present occupation ? 

A .—I am at present employed in the Executive Engineer’s Depart¬ 
ment as Superintendent of the sawyers. 

Q .—What is your trade ? 

Av —Carpenter. 

Q .—Are you competent to state whether the wood you have seen 
converted is green or cured, that is, dried ? 

f 

A .—I am. 

Q .—How long have you been employed in the above capacity ? 

A .—About nine weeks. 

Q .—In that time what quantity of logs have you converted ? 
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A. —Between two and three hundred. 

Q —What is the timber you have been converting ? 

A. —Teak. 

("X—-Have you found any green wood in the above Teak logs I 
A. —Yes, four logs only. 

Q —Have you examined minutely all the timber that has been con¬ 
verted by you ? 

A . —Yes. When it is brougiX on the pits, I can see at once by the 
grain and general appearance of the timber, whether it is green or 
cured; and of the whole batch converted under my supervision I havo 
only found the four logs above stated. 

(Signed) J. PEARCE. 

(Signed) Edw. O'RILEY, 

Assil'' vtif Commissioner. 

(True Copy,) 

(Signed) Edw. O’RILEY, 

Assistant Commissioner. 

(True Copy,) 

(Signed) A. P. FHAYRE,. 

Commr. of Fegu, and Agent to the Govr. Gent\ 



pro. i. 

TABULAR STATEMENT sji owing the,Quanti’ , y of Seasoned Timber contained in the Forests of the Sitang 

Valley, the Promf and Tkaravxiddy Districts. 
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Office of the Sura, of Forests in Pegu, \ (Signed) J. MCCLELLAND, 

Rangoon, ( Ruptr of Forests, Pegu. 

The 21th June 1853. - 1 






















TABULAR STATEMENT shovAng the Quantity.of Green Timber contained in the Forests of theSitang Valley, 

the Frame end Tharavxuldy Districts. 
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Rangoon, (Signed) J. McCLELLAXD 

The 27th J'W 1855. Qf9- Sv.pt. of Forests, j 
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No. V. 

GENERAL STATEMENT of the Classes of'Timber passed during the Seasons of 1854-55 and the amount 
r - * of)Duty received. 
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No. VI. 

TABULAR STATEMENT showing the Lumber of Trees that have been girdled by the orders of the Officiating 

Superintendent of Forests. 
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Office of the Supt. of Forests in Pegu, \ (Signed) J. MCCLELLAND, 

Rangoon. ' t 0 fa- Su P U °f Forests, Pegu. 

The 27 th April 1855. ) 




























